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INCE. there are few, if any; read- 
ers, who are not deſirous to be either 
diverted or inftru#ed; the Tranſlator 

"plies that he may Mare himſelf the trou- 
ble f recommending a book which is ſo 4 

. mirably well fitted to both. theſe deſigns, ond 
1010 in fallibly fatisfy thoſe who expect nber 

Pleaſire or advantage by peruſi Ing it. 8 

. The autbor is L' Abbe VERror; whoſe 
e performance in this bind, and 6. 
ibers ſince F, 1. have been received throughtaid © 
Europe, with the unanimous approbation 5 
- rhe beſt judger, and have'juſtly intitled him io 
- the: character of an excellent hiſtorian. But 
. though-ſuch'\ as ar# dequainted, with his work 


* 


will be always ready 10 de fuſties to his me. 
rit 22 "FO 5 e e pon . 


nit At the reveleti Os 
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The TRANSsLATOR's Preface. 
been abufed with romances, under .the ſpeci. 
"ous title of hiſtories, will be apt to ſuſpe# 
the credit of his relations, and Fancy them- 
ſelves in danger of being impoſed upon by the 
effrontery of a Maimburgh or a Varillas. 

Tt muſt be confeſſed, ſuch prejudices as 
theſe, are fo far from being groundleſs ſuſpi- 


cions, that they are the natural conſequences 
of a. prudent caution. But ſince it would be 
_ | egually unjuſt and inbuman to condemn à man 
Jor the fault of another, our author may rea- 
+ ſonably deſire his readers to ſu uſpend their 
Judgment till they bavè examined this work, 
. which is the beſt apology that can be made for 
him : for they will ſoon fond a more than ſuf- © 
ficient number / of. convincing. proafs of his - 
innocente and integrity,” and be'obhged to ac- 
Anorolege, thut bis exaFneſs.and impartiality 
are as conſpicuous as tbe clearneſs and ſolidi- 
y F bis judgment. He penetrates into the 
« deepeſt myſteries. if fate, and.-diſcovers the 
hidden ſprings, which. put all the wheels in 
motion. He does not omit any: thing tending. to. 


5 #lluſtrate or embelliſb his ſulject; and never 


«inſerts any thing tbat is eiiber 8 
or beneath the. dignity.of an hiſtor#an. | 

characters are juſt and lively, his Nn 
few and uſeful, and he 1s every-where conſiſt- 
en 1 eke He Teens Haug * : 


. 


1 
33 
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on in their native and odious forms; 


oppre 


and expoſes the avarice and uſurpations of the 
church and court of Rome, with as much free- 


dom as he cenſures Luther and his fallawers. 


Such plain. dealing and ingenuity may be loo. 


ed pon as prodigies, i in a book dedicated to the 


chancellor of France. And ſuch rare and ex- 
cellent qualities may, in ſome meaſure, atone 
. for the harſhneſs and ſeverity of his refle4:- 
nons upon the firſt reformers ; and will certain- 
ly oblige all moderate perſons to pardon an er- 


«ror, that muſt be reckoned among the. Preju- 
e of education, and, perhaps, was anly in- 


"terided as a blind to cover him from the re- 
ſeniment of the court and clergy, who might 
| probably be offended at ſome bold ſtrokes in 


his work, and conclude, that the hw, Was 
5 really aimed at them. 


De tory deſeribed in this bodd 7 is 65 un. 


: common, and attended with ſuch improbable, 8 
and even almoſt incredible circumſtances ; the 
l characters of the principal actors are ſo extra- 


' ordinary, eſpecially of the two contending 


Princes, who ſeem equally to exceed the uſual | 


bound of humanity, though on very di ferent 


accounts, the one being as far below, as the 


other is above the common level of mankind ; 
Nee NOV: are fo RON a K 5 las 
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,  farprizing ſeenes, that the reader can hardly 0 
. Forbear ſuſpecting that he owes the whele en- 
Pia, tertainment to the fancy of the author, and 
bos only been diverted with the fiGitious ad- 
ventures of a fabulous hero. But the truth 
- - of the Swediſh revolution will never 'be que 
: A by thoſe: who conſider that the hiſtory 
be preſent age, and even our own experi- 
egnce may furniſh us with examples of no leſs 
d wonderful events ; as it appears evi ny by 
the following inflances. | 
Since no man can be ſuppoſed to 45 capoble 
5 of forgetting. the late memarable tranſactions J 
in this kingdom, it would be a ridiculous; piece 
of nicety to diſpute the truth of even the oddeſt | 
and moſt improbable circumſtance of king Chri- 
_ oe s Pght and abdication. 
1 The ſtory of the maſſacre 57 Stckbolm 
will not be condemned as a fable ; nor the un- 
Wn. "manly barbarity of that prince, in murdering 
3 * 5 1 d @ whole parliament, be reckoned. too black a 
E * 5 BF - ord me 10 be fa Mened upon d crowned bead, LF _ 
Þ 55 a @ time when we, hav reaſon 4% believe that 
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The TxansLaToR's Preface,” 
at the character of Sigebrite, and the extra · 
vagant paſſion of her unfortunate lover. 
To conclude the parallel, the undaunted 
courage, ſteady reſolution, admirable condu@&, - 
_ generous magnanimity, and all the other. 
peaceful and military virtues, which are % 
emmently remarkable in all the actions of that 
great prince, who may be juſtly ſtiled the de. 
liverer of the Swediſh nation, the eſtabliſher © 
of the reformed religion, and the reſtorer; or 
rather the founder of the monarchy of that 
kingdom, will, perhaps, be looked upon as a” 
combination of prodigies, and fill the mind f 
the reader with an agreeable amazement ; but 
cannot appear incredible to thoſe Tvho have the 
happineſs to live under the dominion of a hero, 
whoſe matchleſs bravery, and inimitable vir 
tues, darken the eimer n 7. Guſt Vs hs | 
ä 
1 The kindneſs of the publir, 1 in ache org 
fo encouraging a reception to this book, at its 
Erſt appearance in our language, as it can 
3 only be reckoned an efect of their juſtice, "; 
oe conſi ider- the uſefulneſs of the work, and 
the merit of the author ; ſo it muſt be acknow-. 
5 leged as afavour, if we reflect upon the faults . 
„le tranſſutor. The tranſlator is very ſen- 
E _ ſible of fo confi iderable an n > and: * 
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| 1 8 Preface; | 
a mark of his gratitude, has endeavoured: 1s 
tender this impreſſion leſs imperfect than the 
former. He has made a new tranſlation of 
the French author's preface, and of the ſe. 
cond part, from p. 45 to 114, which, as be 
intimated before, were done by other hands ; . 
Bus had not time to complete the work, by alter- 
ing.the end of the firſt part. He vuould not 
have given himſelf” ſo much trouble, if he bad 
not thought he could improve the former tran- 
lation, and hoped that his alterations would 
be reckoned amendments, But ſince he dares 
not inſiſt upon ſo nice a ſubject, he ſubmits 
his performance to the judgment of the reader, 
and only thinks fit to advertiſe vim, that he 


_ will, at leaſt, be ſure of this advantage, that 
bis TION will be more 118 4 ae than 
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MO N G the moſt „ Par 


inſtructive events that are record-» 
ed in hiſtory, there are none that, 


in my opinion, deſerve to be more attentive- 
ly conſidered than the alterations of religion. 
and government: all the members of the 
| ſociety are concerned in ſuch a revolution 


and every object that appears, ſerves either 


to alarm their conſcience, or to flatter and! 


inflame their ambition. Every particular 
perſon is animated with the moſt active and 


lively paſſions; and an univerſal ferment 
mo the whole body of the ſtate into moti- 
During the general diſorder, the people 
renew their pretenſions to that which they 
call their primitive and moſt antient right, 
and claim the important privilege of chuſing 


both their maſter and their religion. Their 
choice is uſually determined by the prejus 


dices that biaſs their affections; ; and the no- 
Err and e are forced, on a fach dcm 


177 . 


24 — 


— 


7 he Nuran 8 N 
to court the aſſiſtance of the rabble, for 


the carrying on of their ſecret deſigns. 


When the hiſtorian is acquainted with "wy 
art of adorning his relations with all the 
graces of eloquence; ; when he can paint 
out every circumſtancẽ to the beſt advan- 
tage, and knows where, and how to lay 
the brighteſt colours; when ſuch an author 
chuſes ſuch a ſubject, the reader may ven- 
ture to promiſe himſelf all the pleaſure that 
can be expected from the united beauties 
of art and nature. And if his judgment be 
cegqual to his fancy, the reſult of both will 
ipfallibly furniſh us with an admirable mix- 

ture of profit and delight, by a pathetic de- 
e of the diſmal accidents that are 
uſually either the companions or effects of 
ſuch ſtrange and ſurprizing revolutions, by 
a faithful repreſentation of the characters 
of the principal actors, and by rendering 
thoſe illuſtrious perſons all the e that i is 
due to their merit. 

Fil not be improper to e the ; 
curioſity of the reader, by acquainting him, 
that the following hiſtory will preſent him 
with a view of the Swediſh nobility, diſtract· f 
ed by inteſtine diviſions, ſeldom or never 
regarding their duty to their ſovereign, eng 
., ee n of * exceſſive N of 1 


biſhops, and envious of their exorbitant 
riches. The prelates incroaching upon the 
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prerogative, and uſurping the rights of the 
crown; and often profaning the ſanctity of 


their character, in the tumults of war and 


rebellion. The whole kingdom divided be- 
twixt the contending factions; and the neigh- 


bouring Danes fomenting their diviſions, 


firſt cajoling one party, and then attacking 


both. The ſenate and nobility maſſacred, 
the commons reduced to a deplorable and 


almoſt deſperate extremity, and the very 


foundations of the monarchy ſhaken. A 


people without a king or ſenate, without 
officers and ſoldiers; a country without a de- 


fender, and juſt ready to be made an unhap- 


py province of Denmark: when the ſcene 


is ſuddenly changed by the appearance of a 


prince; whoſe glorious atchievements have 
eternized his memory, whoſe poſterity has 


been ever ſince, and is now in poſſeſſion of 


the crown, ho, by his conduct and valour 
expelled the inſulting Danes, and, by an inimi- 


table policy, recovered the power and reve- 
nues which the clergy and nobility had uſurp. 


- ly during the reigns of his predeceſſors. 
Here a conſidering perſon may obſery 


| hat thoſe very riches, which, in the er | 
' IX A «TOW Gap Bs a 10: 1 9. „ by 3 : 
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leſs infancy of the church, were at once 
the glorious teſtimony and the bountiful re- 
ward of the virtue and piety of its miniſters, 
became, in the latter and degenerate ages, 
the fatal ſource of thoſe diſorders, which. 


were afterwards made uſe of as a a pretext. 


to deprive the clergy. of thoſe advantages 
which they had ſo grofly abuſed. 

And here the attentive reader may be- 
hold an elective kingdom made ſucceſſive 
and hereditary, by the valour and policy of 
a prince, who cut out his fortune with his 
ſword, who, from a cloſe impriſonment in 
his enemy's country, and a miſerable exile 


in his own; raiſed himſelf to the throne, 


- Who altered the very form of the govern- 


men, according to his intereſt and inclina- 


tion, and was at once the abſolute maſter 


of his fubjects at home, and the terror wh 


wo enemies abroad. 


I have often reflected upon the a 1 
nel and unſincerity of thoſe. who have at- 
tempted to write the hiſtory of Sweden: 


all the accounts they have left us of thoſe 


tranſactions, are either very partial, or very 


lame; ſome of them diſguiſe the truth, and 

others leave us wholly in the dark, as to the 
4 motives and reaſons that were the ſecret 
= cauſes of thoſe E revolutions us 
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Þ the faults I obſerved in theſe writers, ſervs 

| ed only to quicken-my curiolity : the more, 
obvious and unaccountable the contradittis. . 
ons I found in them, ſeemed to be, the 

greater care I took to reconcile, them; and. 
the oftner I perceived that theſe authors had 
confounded truth with falſhood, the more 
carneſtlyIlabourcd to diſtinguiſh them from RJ 
each other, and, with equal diligence, en- * 
deavoured to preſerve: the former and avoid. 4 
the latter. I made it my buſineſs, for ſome: 
time, to fit my {elf for fuch an undertaking, 

by an attentive peruſal of all thoſe hiſtori- 3 
ans, whether Swedes *, Danes, Germans, " || 
or French; Catholics or Proteſtants. I read: 4 
them without prejudice or paſſion, | and. N 
without any other intereſt or deſire, than 
to diſcover the truth, and to communi- 

cate an exact account of it to the puls 


* Talens Uplalienſis, eee 3 
Adami Bremenſis. Tumbae veterum apud Sueones 
Sothoſque regum. Exegeſis de quinque primariis, 
=— Suecorum Gothorumque 5 emporiis. Retor- 
= | = adverſus Petrum Parvum. Jacobus Ziglerus te. 
| 8 Caedis Holmienls, H uitfeld, Annal 
Egpiſegporum Slevincenſium eatrum nobilitatis 
| $26 Meſſenii. Joannes Gothus Magnus. Ola-! 
us Magnus. Pontanus Saxo Cramimaticus, Locce- 
nius, Schefferus, Chytraeus, Bazius, Buracus, Puf- J 
fendorf, Vita Archiepiſe. Upſalenſium.  Eranvzing 
Rade Mourſius.' |: Sgandia illuſtrata een 85 | I 
ntiquitates Sueco othjcae 1 Monſſevr e = 
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And Tthink I may be allowed to hope, with-' 
out vanity, that the niceſt reader will not 
 ageuſe me with partiality; a fault which I 
always abhorfed, as abſolutely inconſiſtent | 
with the candor and i hana of a an exact 
hiſtorian. 
I have not always Feeile che heads 1 
| che eatholie party, becauſe I could not with- 
out injuſtice commend all their actions. It - i 
muſt be acknowleged they had the good 'Þ}' 
fortune to ſupport the intereſt of thoſe who 
profeſſed the true religion ; but their exter- 
nal zeal was ſeldom accompanied with a ſin- 
cere and inwardfaith ; and they were often- 
. times leſs concerned for the defence of their 
religion, than for the preſervation of the 
riches and ocher advantages it procured hem. 
ict Nor have I, upon all occaſions, either 
blamed or deſpiſed the heads of the Prote- 
ſtant faction, becauſe I found that, in ſeve · 
5 ral caſes, they deſerved neither cenſure nor 
contempt. In a word, I have been ſeru- 
f pulouſly careful to diſtinguiſh error from 
malice; and have always preſerved a due 
4 regard to the great endowments and admir- 
I = Able qualities,” Which Gov, as the author of 
abe arne upon thoſe whoſe minds 
he did not think fit to illuminate with the 
mov lege * Fl {ved * 5 2 
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The adminiſtrator invites the legate to diſtribute his ve e 
ces, 

— Talks with the legate about the archbiſhop, 66. who aiſeo? A 
vers all the deſigns of the Dane, bid. 
---- Diſcovers a conſpiracy to the ſenate, and thereby found - 
means to change the garriſon of Nicopping, 68, 69 


A meeting of the eſtates, called to Weſleras, 69. where the go-» 

vernors of the caſtles of Stockholm and Nicopping are accuſed 

of treaſon, and confeſs their crime, accufing the archbiſhop 10085 *-. 
The adminiftrator reſolves to proceed againſt him with rigour, ibid., 
'The archbiſhop's behaviour upon it, 70 
Theeſtates incenſed againſt him, 70. adviſe the adminiſtrator toin- 

. veſt his caſtle, and put the kingdom into a poſture of defence, ibid, 
Guftavus- Ericſon, great ftandard- bearer, a young lord, deſcended' 


from the antient kings of Sweden, appears zealous on the = | B 

miniftrator*s fide, - | | J 
His character, 5 1514. 93 
---- By his advice the adminiſtrator puts fire-arms i into the hands 
of the peaſants, 70 FT | 
The Danes take a Swediſh ſhip loaden with arms, ibid. 


The adminiftrator puts himſelf at the head of the militia, 76:4. . 
The biſhops of Stregnez and Lincoping march before and confer 


uich the archbiſhop, ibid, who rejacts their advice, * 2 
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The army comes before the caſtle of Steque, 74. but is called off 


by a deſcent of the Danes near Stockholm, ibid. 

A battle wherein the Danes are defeated, ibid. 
Guſftavus's courage in that battle, ibid. 
The adminiſtrator returns to the ſiege of Steque, 753 
The caſtle being diſtreſſed, the archbiſhop comes to a ag 76 

— His behaviour, z 37 
3 referred to the ſenate, he comes to Stockholm i in 1 2 
ate, 7 
The ſenate gave judgment againſt him, 78. and order him to . 
reſign his title, and retire to a monaſtery, ibid. 
The fort of Steque ordered to be demoliſhed, 7 
The archbiſhop reſigns his dignity in full ſenate, ibid. 
The king of Denmark ſtirs at Rome in his behalf, - ibid, 
The pope orders his legate to return to Sweden and demand his 
reſtoration, ibid. 
The legate s arguments with the adminiſtrator, 79, 80 
The pope's meſſage communicated to the ſenate, 80 
Their advice to the adminiſtrator, ibid. 
The adminiſtrator's anſwer to the legate, 81 
--- He tempts the legate with the archbiſhopric of Upfal, ibid, 
*which changes his diſpoſition, $2 0 
The pope's thunders againſt the 6 ibid. 
. The ſenate iſſues orders againſt the bull, „ 
The legate leaves Sweden, * ibid. 
King Chriſtiern invades Sweden with Gre and ſword, 84 
© --- Beſieges Stockholm, ibid, 
The city well defended, © ibid. 
The people take up arms againſt the Danes, 
The adminiſtrator marches againſt the Danes, forces them to 
raiſe the ſiege, and defeats the rear of their army, oo - 
The Swedes take their baggsge and many priſoners, ibid. 
The Danes detained in thege ſhips by contrary winds, and diftreſ- 
ſed by famine, ibid. 


The Danes propoſe a truce, which the adminiftrator agrees to, 87 
_ Chriſtiern Zeiten an interview with the adminiſtrator on board 
his fleet, 4 4 ibid. 
The ſenate will not permit it, 88 
Chriſtiern propoſes an interview at Stockholm „ provided Guſta- 
Vous and ſome other lords may be hoſtages on board his fleet, 89 
| "Thoſe lords treacherouſly ſeized by the Danes, 90. and carried 
away to Denmark, ibid. 
The king endeavours to corrupt Sede e the lords, but not 
ſucceeding, commands them to be killed, but was prevailed 5 
on to change that ſentence into impriſonment, 
Eric Banner, a Daniſh lord, begs the wardſhip of Guſtayus, ibid, 
--- Permitted to guard him inthe caſtle of Calo, _ 92 
Hie uſes him very kindly, * 
King Chriftiern reſolves upon a new expedition againſt Sweden, 9 
== To raiſe money for it, he ſeizes the legate's treaſure 57 
—— "Mleimpoſes heavy taxes; which are oppoſed by the tz 9 
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Otho Crumpein, made general of the army, Page 24 ö. ä «4 
--- Who leads it into Weſt-Gothland, » 76 
The adminiſtrator marches with an army againſt him, a IN, ve; 
-e had near obtained a victory, when his leg being ſhot off af 

changed the fate of the day, RE 3 - av 
— He dies of his wounds, 97. His character, id. 
The Daniſh general attacks the reſt of the Swediſh army, and de- 
feats it, 98 | «24 


The adminiftrator*s widow, with her ws retire into the caſtle 
of Stockholm, , 5 0. 
The archbiſhop reſumes his authority, © =. +4: WONG 1 
The biſhops of Lincoping and Stregnez publicly declare for the 
Danes , ibid. and take meaſures to hinder the nobility taking 
arms,” 99, 100 
— perſuade ſeveral lords to defire a truce with the Danes, 100 
A truce granted for eleven days, wherein an afſembly of the 


. eſtates was to be held at Upſal, 101 
The archbiſhop calls that meeting, ibid. 
The 8 part of the nobility and deputies refuſe to w_ 

ibid. 


The alfecbly conſiſted _ of the biſhops, three ſenators, and a 
few of the lords, ibid. 
Otbo, the Daniſh general, requires them to aboliſh the office of 


adminiſtrator, and reſtore the union of Calmar, which * 
greed to, 


— He promiſes the maintenance of che laws and privileges of the 
kingdom, 102. and that the priſoners, particularly Guſtavus, 


ſhould be releated without ranſom, mid. 
The archbiſhop confers the title of king of Sweden on king 
Chriſtiern, ibid. 
Otho marches into divers provinces to ſuppreſs 2 ibid. 
The whole kingdom ſubmits, | 193 
Otho inveſts Stockholm, oF OY ibid, - 
_ King Chriſtiern jealous of Otho, | 104 
Guſtavus Ericſon eſcapes from his puniſhment, 105. and gets 
ſafe to Lubeck, 1065 


Got paſſage thence by ſea to Sweden ,and lands near. Calmar, 109 
»-- Diſcovers himſelf to the governor, but ĩt is not entertained ibid. 
--- Flies, and puts on a diſguiſe, + 110 
-»-Eſcapes to Sudermania, whence he writes to. his friends, ibid, 
but none come near him, ibid. 


Endeavours to excite the peaſantry, but in vain.” 7 „ 17 
---Reſolves to go to Stockholm, but is in Ken danger in tra- 
velling, that he turns back, 111, 112 
---Refuſed admittance by the Carthuſians at Griphyſolm, 112 
- Returns to * and writes to ſeveral lords, but in 
vain, . 
Chriſtiera arrives in Sweden, 113. and ratifies the treaty of 
Upſal, OTIS =” 
---Summons Calmar, which ſurrenders, ibid. 


Stockholm is held c out againſt him by che adminiſtrator $ wi-⸗ 
1 1 | n . 
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Chriſtiern ſtraitly beſiges that city, Page 114 
---The terms propoſed by him for a ſurrender, , 116 
The capitulation agreed, and the city ſurrendered, £4 bf 
--- Appoints a meeting of the eftates, and returns toDenmark, ibid. 
The temper of the people in Denmark, 118 
Sigebrite, an old Dutch woman, governs king Chriſtiern and 
the kingdom, ibid. 
The miniſters of Chriſtiern adviſe him to aboliſh the ſenate of 
Sweden, 120. which Sigebrite confirms, | . 
The methods Sigebrite adviſed to effect it, „„ 
Chriſtiern's own reſolution upon it, 121, 122 
He prepares for his journey to Sweden, 123 
The character of Theodore, archbiſhop-of Lunden, ibid, 
That prelate and the biſhop of Odenſee company the king to 
Sweden, ibid. 
The king and the archbiſhop of Upſal take ſecret meaſures of re- 
venge, 12 
The king crowned, 126. and entertains the nobility with corn : 
| ibid, 


— on the third Fol of feaſting, the archbiſhop of Upſa), in ſo- 
lemn manner, demands of the 1 juſtice againſt the late ad- 
miniſtrator, 127 

The king leaves it to the two Daniſh prelates, who, by virtue- 
of the former bull of excommunication- by pope Leo, directed 


to them, pretend to hear the cauſe, ibid, 

The adminiſtrator's widow dee in her huſband's 
name, ene 
Her-plea, 128 


It appearing; by the e ; that all the * had ſigned the 
ſentence Sean the archbiſhop, they are all condemned to 


death; 129, 130 
A horrid execution of the whole ſenate,. 130,--132- 
The cunning of the biſhop of Lincoping, by which he-eſcaped, 
131 
The whole city expoſed to the fory of the ſoldiers, 1125 
A compaſſionate Swede executed in a barbarous manner for ex- 
preſſing ſome pity, | 237” 
The adminiftrator*s body dug up and expoſed, ibid. 


The bodies of the executed burnt, . ibid. 
Chriſtiern orders the adminiſtrator's widow to be drowned, * 
ſhe' is ſaved by admiral Norbi, 134 
Admiral Norbi's private thoughts upon theſe tranſactions bid. , 
The adminiſtrator's widow, and divers Swediſh ladies, ſent to 


Denmark and impriſoned, 111 
Chriſtiern oppreſſes the Swedes, 135 
He appoints the archbiſhop of Odenſee his viceroy-1 in Sweden,” 

and returns to Denmark, :- 199, 2 0, 
He gives orders for a ſtrict ſearch after Guftavus, 136- 

--- His troops commit great barbarities, ibid. 
The Swedes forced to ſubmit and ſerve the viceroy, ibid. 


Admiral Norbi is politicly kind to the Swedes, 7 
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The Contents of the Firſt Part: 
Gus r Avus, in his retreat, ſends a ſervant to Stockholm for in- 
telligence, by whom he is informed of the maſſacre, Page 138 
--- He retires into the mountains of Dalecarlia, ibid. The na- 
ture of that country 138, 139 
In a peaſant's habit accompanied only with one ſervant, he 
travels thither, 139, robbed by his ſervant, 139, _ 
--- He works in the copper-mines, ; 
Is diſcovered and invited by a gentleman to his houſe, 15. 
where he is very civilly treated, 141 
He propoſes to that gentleman to raiſe the province into a re- 
volt, 142 
--- But the gentleman declines it, | ibid. 
--- He removes to another gentleman named i Peterſon, 145. who 
receives him with civility, ibid. but betrays him, 146 
--- He eſcapes by the aſſiſtance of Peterſon's wife, ibid. 
--- Comes to the houſe of a curate, who treats him kindly, 
146, 147 
--- He contrives with the curate the means of raiſing the pea- 
ſants into a revolt, 147 
»-- Appears at Mora in a public concourſe of peaſants, 149 
Makes a ſpeech to them, 150. which is received with great 
_ applauſe, 151, ſuperſtition upon the north wind, 152 
-=» Leads the Dalecarlians againſt the governor of the province, 


--- Takes his caſtle, | | 5 Th 
--- Many gentlemen join him, | 
»-- Traverſes many proyinces, and receives great additions s 


his army, 
--» Sends out emiſſaries to diſpoſe the whole kingdom to a 
ibid. and uſes all means to increaſe his army, ibid, 


The viceroy's character, and perplexity upon this revolt, 156 

--- He ſends to king Chriftiern, : ibid. 3 

| King Chriſtiern in very ill terms with his ſubjects, by reaſon of E 

his ill government, 159"; 1 
His character in relation to religion and the clergy, ibi 


An account of Martin Luther, 158,.—161 
Chriſtiern threatens Guſtavus with the death of his mother, 162 
Guſtavus proceeds, and faces the viceroy's army, ibid, 
The fight of him frights the viceroy away, ibid. J 
- -- Befieges Weſteras, 163. His ftratagem, ibid. 1 
--- Takes Weſteras, 166. but in danger of loſing it again by F 
the. intemperance of his ſoldiers, . X59 ROT 
Blocks up the caſtle, 168. 
-»- Takes the field again , and is Joined by 70 Swediſh * 
The lords that roſe in ſeveral parts of the Mogdom 5 ibid. 
By their aſſiſtance he dene ſeveral enterprizes at the ſame 
time, ö 169 
The city of Upial taken, „ 
Guſtavus ſends an envoy to the regency of Lubeck/ ibid. 


The regency not conſenting to aſſiſt him, his agent contracts 
with a German colonel to ſerve with twelye hundred men, , 
| 7 | 8 7% 
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Type Contents of the Second Part. 
The peaſants leave Guſtavus to go home to their harveſt, P. 172 
The archbiſhop of Upfal exerts himſelf to oppoſe Guftayus „ 17 


To whom Guftavus writes a reſpectful letter, ibid. 
The archbiſhop rejects it, 174. and ſends the letter to the vice- 
roy, | ibid. 
--- He demands troops of the viceroy to retake Upſal, 175 
--- And marches with ſuch haſte, that Guſtavus was near being 
ſurprized by him, 5 


»-- Enters Upſal, and immediately tel after Guſtavus, 176 
--- Obtains ſome advantage, 177. 
Returning to Stockholm, was ſet upon and defeated by Gu- 


_ s troops, Py „„ «: 
Gullavus re-enters Upſal, A „ 
The progreſs of Lutheraniſm in Sweden, " "11991181 - 


Guſtavus unites all his forces, and marches to Stockholm, 181 
The viceroy, and the-archbiſhop of Upfal, fly to Denmark, ibid. 
The officer to whom the defence of the city was committed, put 
things in order for a good defence, 187 
Lord Arwide, in Guſtavus's party, takes ſeveral caftles, 761d, 
--- And the cities of Lincoping, Norcoping, and We: 
ibid. 


King Chriſtiern barbarouſiy wrapt up the mother and ſiſter of 


Guſtavus, and caſt them into the ſea, e 


Guftavus commands his followers to put at Dues to geath, 183 
Leaves Stockholm blocked up, and marches into Oſtrogoth- 
land, and puts garriſons into the towns, % e e 


--- The nobiliry offer him ſervice, - e 


The biſhop of Lincoping ſhuts himſelf up in his caſtle, ibid. 

OE marching towards him, the biſhop comes out to vg. 
im 

— Receives his ſubmiſſion; and leaves him in his caftle, 185 

An aſſembly of the eſtates called to meet at Wadefteine, ibid. 


The perſons that aſſembly conſiſted of, ibid, © 

Guſtavusꝰs ſpeech to them, wherein he recommends to them the 

choice of an adminiftrator, "£2296: * 
The applauſe of the afſembly, e ibid. 
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d f —— >He Sf himſelf maſter of the province of Smaland, 190 


- -- Takes Stegeburgh, Nicopping, Tynelſo, Wefteras, ; * 
The Daniſh admiral Norbi brings relief to Stockbolm, and 


through miſunderſtanding among the beſiegers defeats and 
drives them off, : 192, 193 


Cuftarus rallies che fares and renews the Owe: 88 EY 5 


7 


_ The Contents of the Second Part. 
Guſtavus obtains a fleet from Lubeck on very hard terms, to af- 


ſiſt in the ſiege, Page 195 
A ſquadron of Daniſh ſhips bringing relief to Stockholm 5 
197, 198 


Norbi, attempting to revenge that affront, loſt great part of his 
fleet, by the fire ſet to it by the enemies from the ice, in : 
| which he happens to be ſurprized, 198, 199 "4 
The Lubeck general wanting in his duty, * l = 
The Danes riſe up in arms againſt their king Chriſtiern, 202 
--» Dethrone him, and ſet up Frederick of Oldenburg his uncle, 
203 - 
Chriſtiern with Sigebrite fly the Ades | wo 
Guftavus reaps advantage by it; Calmar receives his troo 
forces Norbi from before Stockholm; ; Deoland and Blekin 


reduced, 20 : 
 Guſtavus's wiſe precaution, | 206 
--- Calls a convention of the eſtates to Stregnez, | 207 
Wherein he is choſen king, | 208 
Stockholm ſurrendered, 210 


Saunen enters the City, and. is univerſally -acknowleged king, 5 2M | 


- His i to the memory of the curate of Saverdſio, 212 
The Danes quite driven out of the W and — 


perfectly reſtored, ibi 
Arxchbiſhop Trolle in Denmark elan that king to renew = | * 
Daniſh claim to the crown of Sweden, 213 a 
5 King F "—_— crowned, by archbiſhop Trolle, king of Sweden, 3, 2 | 
i6ids - be” 


His ambaſſador 1 with honour by command of Guſtayus, 
and permitted to ſet forth his maſter's claim in a full conven- 
tion of the ſtates, 214. the anſwer he received, 214, 2x5 
_ ». Archbiſhop: Trolle declared, by.cha. eftates, a traitor and enemy 
do his country, 3 
A Swediſh enyoy ſent to Copenhagen. His demands, 216, 217, 
The adminiſtrator's widow, and other Swediſh priſoners i in Den- 


mark, releaſed, 219 8 2 
„The nelle of Guſtavus in ices theſe adams. 219, 220 1 
John Magnus, choſen archbiſhop of Upſal, - © © 222 
The behaviour of admiral Norbi, - . „ -. 
The regency of L 0 —_— ne fuccooraginh N orhi, 
7 A 244 7 2 8 
5 His anſwer, | 82 2253 22 
"The ambaſſador” 5 rep to atis the king 6 into. their G 
fence, e = 
5 2 He | ER ſedition in 8 o 82 44 m2 45 — 4 8 3 
uſtavus prevailed upon to fign the treaty, ä 
* Enters with expedition into the war, and e lt Codes : 5/7. 7 —_ 
t Wiſbi,' 3 - 
Norbi applies to king Frederick bor Ste. #54 2 
Frederick ſends an embaſly to Lubeck, and Hopi ges — Hl 
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Tue Contents of the Second Part, 


The Lubeckers receive the propoſal, and convey Daniſh ſuccours 
into Wiſbi, Page 231, 232 
An interview at Malmoegen between Frederick and Guſtavus, 233 
Arguments concerning the right to Gothland, 


The deciſion referred to the Lubeckers, . Bid, 

Alliance between the two kings, 235 

The officers and miniſters of Guſtayus urge him to proceed to his 
_ coronation, 236. His anſwer, 237 

+ = The power of the clergy in Sweden, | I tbid; 

1 bir - , Guſtavus meditates the reduction of it, ibid, 

F pr. Anderſon, the chancellor, his character, SO i 

9 3 lis arguments with the king concerning the clergy, 240,--244 
E favourer of Lutheraniſm, | ibid. 

'# Guftayus' s thoughts concerning Lutheraniſm, 245 

The Lutheran preachers propagate their doctrines, 247 

Declarations iſſued by the king to reſtrain the power of eceleſi- 

-aſtics, 248, etc, 

A verſion of the New Teſtament publiſhed by Olaus the Luthe- 

252 

The | biſhops; i in a body, complain to the kinn, 253 


A public conference upon religion appointed and held, 255, etc. 
The biſhops agree to publith a verſion of the New Teſtament, 259 
Olaus brags of ſucceſs, and marries publicly, ibid. 


«His example followed, and Lutheraniſm —_— —_ tbid, 

1 The ſenate aſſemble at Stockholm, SE 260 
1 * king propoſes to them to reſtore the ſafety of the kingdom 

BE | by retrieving its trade, and in order to pay off the e e 

. 

| Propoſals to ſubſiſt the troops by part of the tithes, and to pay 

the Lubeckers by ſale of unneceſſary church- plate, 261 

„ Which was enacted by the ſenate, ibid. 

e common people meditate an inſurrection at the fair of 4 

:fal, | 203 


| Which was prevented by the king himſelf in perſon, 264, 265 
An impoſtor pretends to be the ſon of the late adminiſtrator, 265 


FE And prevails among the country people, | 267, 268 
Be” - Guſtavus prevails upon the adminiftrator's widow to write to 
7 the Dalecarlians, affuring them that her ſon was dead, 268 
- Which had ſuch effect, that the impoſtor fled to Norway, ibid. 
Where he was aſſiſted with forces by a great lady, 269 
Driven out of Norway by king Frederick, G he fled to 
Roſtoc, and was there taken and beheaded, 1 270 
The practices of the cler, ibid. 
The king's precautions to vant miſchief, | 271. 
He gains ſome of the biſhops, ' | 8 
3 fr archbiſhop of U pl, his Cenoporatities be, and his pr 
ben Seat ambailador to Poland, „„ 275 8 
does to Rome, ; 4 ns „ 


A digreſſion / concerning the ftatg of are in Weg, Ps 7221s . 
8 of the eſtates * to Weſteras, * 277 


The Contents of the Second Part. 


- Wherein the biſhops and clergy were refuſed. the precedency in 
place they uſed to poſſeſs, and therefore withdrew, Page 278 
The debates of the clergy among them ſelves, | 278,--281 . 


The chancellor's ſpeech to the eſtates, 
- Reſumprion of lands given to the clergy propoſed, 
The biſhop of Lincoping's anſwer to it, 


282, 2 6 


ibid. 35 


Tureiohanſon the ſecretary and grand marſhal ſeconds him, ibid. 
The king's anſwer, . 286, 187, 288 


The chancellor's ſpeech to the eſtates, 
The biſhop of Stregnez, his ſpeech, 


289, 290 
291-293 


Accs of the aſſembly of the eſtates againſt the biſhops, 294, ete. 


"The revenues of the clergy reſumed, 


Gothland fled to Dalecarlia, 


297, etc, 5 
The biſhop of Scara reſolves to end by arms his rights, 


--- He with the grand marſhal, and many gentlemen of Weſt- 


300 


ibid. 


The ſon of the grand marſhal ſtirs vp the people to rebellion in 


| the province of Upſal, 
But with his two brothers ſubmits to the king, 


ibid, 
301 


_ . Demands of the Dalecarlians, 302, 303. The king's anſwer to 


e, 


The 'biſhop of Scara, and the grand marſhal flee to Norway, 304 
304, 395 


The Dalecarlians ſubmit ; the king chaſtiſes them, 
King Guſtavus declares himſelf a 5 
Laurentius Petri made archbiſhop of Upſal, 

The king crowned, | 

An aſſembly of the clergy called and held at Orebro, 
- Wherein the Roman worſhip is aboliſhed, 

The ordinance of the eſtates confirmed, 

The king temporizes with the obſtinate, 

--- Demands the antient rents of the holders of foreſt, - 
--- And obliges them to ſubmit, 


Frederick, 


303 


Guſtavus makes alliances in Germany, to fortify himſelf HG. 


He marries the daughter of the duke of Saxe enn 8 


— Chriſtiern ſets forth with 10000 men from Holland to Norway, 


312 


— Diſperſed i in a form, however lands in Norway, and takes 
Obſlo. ibid. 313. Publiſhes a manifeſto in favour of the old 


religion, ibid. The Dalecarlians flock to him, 
—-Beſieges Akerhuys, 
— Fis fleet burnt by the Swedes and Danes, 
e raiſes the ſiege of Akerhuys, 


He attempts to enter Sweden, and entrenches himſelf in Con- 


ge 
4 ſuſpects the grand marſhal, 
That lord found murdered in the ſtreets, 


ibid. 
516 
ibid. 


- He retires to Copenhagen, where he was ſeized and commit- 


ted to Sonderburgh, and remained there fourteen years, 318 


7 
. 


3 Archbiſhop Trolle, his laſt attempt and end, 
Due makes alliance with "OG 


3 
* 


The Contents of the Second Part. 


* Guſtavus invited by the league of Smalcald to join with them, 


: Page 320 

ns Or He calls an aſſembly of the eſtates at Weſteras, +. . 

8. — Wherein the Son is made hereditary! to the family of. Guſtavus, 

; : 121 

"200 'Ouftavus applies himſelf to the improvement of trade, 322 

e His methods of government. ibid. 

He has thoughts of marrying his eldeſt ſon to Elizabeth, 

hs queen of England, 323 

His ſecond ſon John ſent to England to travel, 326 

5 K. Returns without any ſatisfactory anſwer, . ibid. 

2 "King Guſtavus, makes his will, diſtributing his eſtates among 
2 his ſons, 327. and dies, 122 | 
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Revolution in SWEDEN. 


WEDEN was antiently an elective : 
kingdom, and was till ſuch about 
the middle of the fourteenth age; 4, 1 1 12 

though the children and neareſt relations of * 

deceaſed monarch were uſually advanced to the 


throne, the order of birth- right was ſometimes 


neglected, and the ſucceſſion was always deter- 


mined by choice. And by virtue of this right of 


election, the Swedes oftentimes claimed à power 


to depoſe their ſovereigns, when they incroach- 
ed upon the liberty and privileges of the nation. 


The royal authority was confined within very 


narrow limits; for the king could neither make 
war nor peace, and much Jeſs raiſe money or ſol- 


diers without the conſent of the ſenate, or of the 
. when they were aſſembled; i it Was not 
. | 4 X 7 * 1 442 299 HD 22 75 5 


— 
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lawful for him to erect new forts, or to put the 
government of the old caſtles into the hands of 
ſtrangers. The bringing of forei gn troops into 
the kingdom would have infallibly expoſed him 
to the danger of an univerſal revolt: for every 
_ thing that might ſerve to extend, or even to con- 
firm, the prerogative, was hated and ſuſpected by 
the people, who were as jealous of the power of 
their ſovereigns, as of that of their mm 
and enemies. | ) 
The patrimonial revenue of the crown con- 
ſiſted only in certain ſmall territories near Upſal, 
and in a very eaſy tribute, which was exacted 
from the peaſants by way of a poll-tax. In the 
reign of king Magnus Ladaſlaſz, the copper mines, 
the ſovereignty of the three great lakes, Meler, 
Vener, and Veter, and the right 'of fiſhing up- 
on the coaſt of the Baltic ſea, were by the ſenate 
reunited to the crown; and by the ſame authori- 
ty it was, | ordained, that they who had purchaſed 
untilled lands held in fee, or.a right to paſturage 


in the foreſts, ſhould afterwards pay thoſe duties 


to the crown, from which they had freed them- 
| ſelves during. the civil wars. Since by the laws 


1 the kingdom, there were few offences puniſh- 


with death, the fines and forfeitures that 


: 1 exacted on ſuch occaſions, were of old a 


Co ſiderable branch of the king's revenue; but 


biſhops and clergy had ſeized on the profits 


- that accrued that way, and perhaps coloured 


| theiffinjuſtice with a pretext that theſe fines be- 
- longed, to the church, as a kind of expiation or 
| atonement for the crimes * the malefaktors. 
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The fiefs, or manors, and the governments 


« of caſtles, which at firſt were only granted for 
life, or for a term of years, were inſenſibly 


ehanged to hereditary poſſeſſions : for the noble- 


men who enjoyed them neglected the payment 
of the uſual duties for thoſe poſts, which they 
held by no other title but their own power, and 


the weakneſs of the crown. And the biſhops, 
and others of the clergy, who were poſſeſſed of 


ſuch places, made uſe of the plauſible pretext of 
religion, to claim an exemption from the duties 


they were obliged to pay for thoſe eſtates which 


they pretended were devolved to the church, and 
become part of its patrimony. Thus the clergy 


and nobility had, by ſeveral uſurpations, engroſ⸗ = 
fed ſo great a part of the prince's revenue, that 


the remainder at that time was ſcarce fefficient 


to maintain five hundred horſe. The king was „ 1 
' almoſt only conſidered as the captain general of = - 8 


the ſtate during the war, and as the preſident of 


the ſenate in time of peace: it is true, the form- 
er of theſe junctures was always moſt favourable 


to the prerogative, eſpecially when the war was 


carried on with ſucceſs againſt the enemies of the 


nation; but the concluſion of a peace put a ſtop 
to his growing authority, and left him only a 
power to call a meeting of che eſtates, to pro- 
poſe matter for their deliberation, , and to exe 
cute their decrees. * 
The public authority was almoſt entite-" "S 0. I 
ly lodged in the ſenate, which was uſually . . 


com * of twelve lords, who, for the 1 fl part 15 
: 3 ; *; 
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5 were governors of princes, or principal officers 
ol ſtate. Theſe lords attended the king at Stock- 
F; = 

important affairs were to be tranſacted. The arch- 


holm, the capital | city of the kingdom, when any 


biſhopof Upſal, primate of Sweden, was aſenatorby 
his office; and the ſix biſhops * of the kingdom 
| bore a great ſway in the meeting of the eſtates, 


though they had no right to ſit in, the ſenate, 
unleſs they were nominated by the king, or choſen 


by the eſtates during an interregnum. 
> The dignity of a ſenator was not heredi- 
tary, for che nomination of thoſe officers was a 
e royal prerogative; and ſome of the 


biſhops, or principal lords of the kingdom, were 


choſen by the king to ſupply the vacant places, 


who, by this means, had a fair opportunity to 
introduce his friends and creatures into the ſenate. 


But he was. frequently diſappointed. in his choice, 


and, for the moſt part, Joſt a friend when he 


made him a ſenator ; for the nearer a favourite 

was advanced to his maſter's power and authori- 
ty, he was the farther removed from his intereſt. 
And beſides, the love of liberty and affection to 


their country were in thoſe daysthe predominant 


. paſſions of the Swedes; nor could any engage- 


ment or obligation weaken the biaſs of fo power- 


ful an inclination.  - 

The ſenate, which at firſt was a infituted 
as a council to adviſe the king, had, by degrees, 
alluped. an authority over his . The 


2 Lineopine, Stregnez, Velteras, Searay bo, 


* Vexio. 


* 


formerly belonged to the crown, and by ſeveral 
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eldeſt ſenator pretended a right to admoniſh and 
check the prince, when he tranſgreſſed the limits 
of his prerogative. The people looked upon the 
ſenators as the protectors of the liberty and pri- 
vileges of the nation. The ſovereign power and 


majeſty of the ſtate was properly lodged in that 


body: their juſtice was adminiſtered independent 
ly, and without appeal; and both war and peace 


_ depended on their deliberations. It is true, they 


ated jointly with the king, but he was oftentimes _ 
obliged to content himſelf with the honotir of 
executing their reſolutions. 

The clergy were poſſeſſed of n riches 
than the king and all the other eſtates of the 
kingdom. The archbiſhop of Upſal and his ſix 
ſuffragans maintained their dignity with all the 
ſplendor that a vaſt treaſure could enable them 


to diſplay: : they were, for the moſt part, the ; 


temporal lords of their epiſcopal ſees; and be- 
ſides the poſſeſſions that were annexed to their 
_ biſhoprics, which conſiſted in ſeveral conſiderable 
 Ggniories or lordſhips, they had made themſelves 
heirs to all the eccleſiaſtics that died inteſtate in 
their reſpective dioceſſes, which, by degrees, had 
extremely augmented their revenues. They en- 
joyed the profits of fines and forfeitures, which 


foundations and pious legacies, had made them- 


i ſelves maſters of a conſiderable number of the 


king's manors and fiefs. The patrimony of the | 
church was daily augmented by donations, but 


<a never be diminiſhed by fale c or r e 


A232 
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for ſuch practices were forbidden by expreſs laws ; 
which were as prejudicial to the laity, as advan- 
tageous to the clergy, and ſerved only to eſtabliſh 
the grandeur of the m upon the ruins of the 
former. 5 
The biſhops nab good uſe of the e 
they had over the people at elections, and of the 
need all the pretenders had of their votes and in- 


. tereſt, that they obtained on ſuch occaſions ſeve- 


ral privileges, which did very conſiderably dimi- 
niſn both the revenue and authority of the prince; 
they exacted what conditions they pleaſed of the 
king, before they would own him to be their ſo- 
vereign ; and before they would perform the ce- 
remony of his coronation, they obliged him to 
fwear, that he would inviolably preſerve them in 
the poſſeſſion of their rights and privileges; that 
he would never attempt to put a garriſon into 
any of their caſtles or forts, that the lands and 
fiefs which they enjoyed, by what means ſoever 
they had come to the poſſeſſion of them, fhould _ 
not be reunited to the crown; and at the fame 
time they made him ſign a paper, declaring that 
he conſented to his own depoſition, if ever he 
ſhould violate his oath by incroaching n their | 
privileges. 
Theſe prelates grew ſo proud of their 2 5 
and of the number of their vaſſals, that they be- 
gan, by degrees, to act like ſo many little ſove- 
reigns. They fortified their caſtles, and kept 
garriſons in them; they never appeared without 
a numerous attendance of gentlemen and ſoldi- 
ers, and were {till at the head of all faftions and, 
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| intrigues. They freq uently took up arms againſt * 
their neighbours, Fer differences relating to their 


vaſſals, or about the limits of their eſtates ; and 
even ſometimes ſcrupled not to march at the 
head of an army againſt their fovereign, eſpeci- 

| ally when they ſuſpected him of a deſign to re- 
cover the duties and lands that belonged to the 
crown. 

The lords and gentlemen fortified their caſtles, 
and made them the ſeats of their petty empires ; 
they treated their vaſſals like menial ſervants, 
though they allowed them no wages; they made 
them till their lands, and oftentimes- obliged 
them to take up arms to make incurſions into the 


territories of their neighbours. The Swediſh no- 


| bility was not then diſtinguiſhed by the titles of | 


| | baron, count, or marquis, or by hereditary names 
of families; they were only known by the re- 
ſpective arms of their houſes, and by. their fa- 

| ther's n, which _ bore Jonny ith their 


ed them to the war. They defended their rights, 
and revenged the injuries they received, by force 
of arms, and neither ſought nor expected redreſs 
from the public juſtice, becauſe there was no 
power in the government to put the laws in exe- 
eution. Force was the ſtandard of law and 


juſtice, and the N ee of all forts of 
rt en wu 
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The burghers of Stockholm, and the inhabitants 
; of other maritime towns, who ſubſiſted merely 
by trading, were more ſubmiſſive to the king, 
and better affected to the government. The 
merchants eſpecially were ſo diſheartened by that 
lawleſs liberty, which expoſed them to the inſo- 
lency of every potent oppreſſor, that they would 
have willingly conſented to inveſt the prince with 
a ſufficient authority to reſtore the public quiet, 
and eſtabliſh the trade of the nation in a flouriſh- 
ing condition; but there were ſo few cities in 
the kingdom, that their deputies had no great 
intereſt, and were not much regarded in the 

iets. | | 
The peaſants, on the contrary; who, in this 
kingdom, have the peculiar privilege to ſend de- 
puties of their own body to the eſtates, out of a 
blind obedience to their lords, were obſtinate aſ- 
ſertors of the liberties and privileges of their pro- 
vinces. Thoſe, who lived in fertile countries, 
| applied themſelves to huſbandry ; but in Helfing- 
land, Cueſtricland, Angermeland, and other nor- 
thern provinces, they (| pent their time in hunt- 
ing fallow-deer, which furniſhed them with meat 
for their ſubſiſtence, and ſkins for the prince's 
tribute: they were mere ſavages, for the moſt 
part bred in woods, jealous of their cuſtoms ; - 
and having little to loſe, were ready, upon the 
leaſt occaſion, to riſe up in arms, and revolt a- 
gainſt the government. Idolatry was ſtill oper 
ly profeſſed in ſome of their villages, and Chriſti- 


anity prevailed in others; but their religion was 


ſo m—_ by a mixture of their antient ſoper- 
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ſtitions, that they ſcarce retained more of it than 
the bare name of Chriſtians. 4 
The peaſants were the moſt numerous and po- 
tent body of the ſtate: ſome of them held imme- 
diately of the crown, and ſent deputies to the 
diets ; and the reſt were vaſſals to the clergy and 
nobility, Though the tribute they paid to the 
king was very eaſy and inconſiderable, he was 
_ oftentimes obliged to levy it by force, and to 
- ſend ſome regulated troops to the foreſts and 
mountains, for the ſecurity of thoſe who were 
appointed to collect his duties. They ſeldom or 
never contributed their aſſiſtance to the preſer- 


vation of the ſtate, but in the quality of ſoldiers; 


and even in that caſe, they thought themſelves 
_ obliged only to defend the frontiers of their re- 
ſpective provinces, and always claimed the pri- 
vilege of chuſing their own leaders. 
In all other reſpects, they lived almoſt withour | 
any dependence upon the court, and even with- 
out any union or concord among themſelves ; be- 
ing equally incapable of ſociety and ſubmiſſion, 
and affecting rather : an intractable wildneſs, than 
a generous liberty. ö 
If we reflect upon the e of the | 
ſiubjects, the limited authority of the ſovereign, - 
and the different intereſts of the ſeveral orders 
that compoſed the ſtate, it will not appear 
ſttrange, that the kingdom was almoſt perpetual _ 
 Iy harraſſed with inſurrections and civil wars. 
Moſt of the kings aſpired at a more abſolute - 
| oor wht ; and ſome of them, by the es 
; | A 5 e 
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of their friends and creatures, endeavoured to 
make themſelves maſters of the government, and 
to ſhake off their dependence on the ſenate; but 
the people were ſo far from being unconcerned 
ſpectators of an open violation of the liberties 
and privileges of the nation, that the very ha- 
dow and leaſt appearance of arbitrary power oc- 
eaſioned an univerſal revolt, and nnn all 
the ſtates againſt the king. 
he biſhops were afraid of nl, dr too 
powerful a prince, who might ſeize upon his alie- 
nated revenues, and perhaps confine the clergy 
within the limits of their profeſſion ; the noble- 
men took up arms to defend the privileges that 
made them in a manner independent; and the 
peaſants, without comprehending their true in- 
tereſt, fought with the utmoſt vigour and obſti - 
nacy for the preſervation of certain euſtoms that 
were uſeleſs to the public, but agreeable to their 
favage temper. The whole kingdom was a per- 
petual ſcene of ſeditions, deſolation, and revolts : 
the fate of the king ſeemed to be in the hands of 
his ſubjects, and to depend on their capricious 
humour; and feveral princes were. driven out 
of the kingdom, for attempti * to make . 
beer abſolute. 
The jealouſy, that reigned among the principal 
nls; of the kingdom, made them willing to 
retain the title and dignity of a king; but at the 
fame time they reſolved to beſtow that honoug 
only upon a foreign prince, that having no pri: 
|  - vate eſtate in the kingdom, and being wholly 
| deſtitute of relations and creatures, they might 
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-oblige him to content himſelf with as muck. au- 
thority as they thought fit to allow him. 
About the year 1363, Magnus Smeck reigned 
in Sweden: he had two ſons, Eric and Haquin, 
by his wife Blanch, daughter to the count of Na- 
mur. The elder of theſe princes being dead, 
the people of Norway beſtowed the cron of 
that kingdom upon the younger, who, by his fa- 
ther's advice, had married Margaret, daughter 
to Waldemar IV. king of Denmark. Magnus 
having ſecured Norway, and being ſupported 
by his Daniſh alliance, would not let ſlip ſo fas 
vourable an opportunity to make himſelf abſolute 
in Sweden, by aboliſhing the ſenate of that king - 
dom: and perhaps that project was concerted by 
all the three kings, and deſigned to be put in ex- 
cution in their reſpective kingdoms, to rid them: 
ſelves of that dreadul aſſembly, which checked 
their growing authority, and controlled all their 
ambitious deſigns. But as ſoon as the Swedes 
diſcovered the intentions and correſpondence of 
theſe three princes, they took up arms immedi- 
ately, and Sweden became the theatre of a eruel 
and bloody war. Waldemar, during his life, 
was very diligent in aſſiſting his ally; and Ha- 
quin ſent a conſiderable body of men to rein- 
force his father's army : but the Swedes, alane, 
| who were always ſtrong enough when they fought 
for the defence of their liberty, routed the 13892 5 
| Joint forces of theſe three monarchs, and 3 
at laſt drove Magnus out of the Kingdom, cfeom> 
ing themſelves ſufficiently rewarded for all the - 


. 
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ty they had to chuſe a new ſevereign. They 
proceeded immediately to an election, and the 
choice fell upon prince Albert, ſecond ſon to the 


duke Mecklenburgh, and nephew to the late 
king of Magnus, excluding king Haquin, and 


Henry, Albert's elder brother, whom they hated 


and ſuſpected, as perſons who had always pro- = 
moted the intereſt We the prince whom me _ 


| lately dethroned. 


Thus Albert owed his advancement to the im- 
patient humour of the Swedes, who could not 
bear the yoke of too abſolute a power. Before 
his acceſſion to the crown, that he might pro- 
mote his own intereſt, he ſeemed to embrace 


that of the people; but as ſoon as he found him- 


ſelf fixed upon the throne, he began to follow = 


the maxims of his predeceſſors, and ſtudied the 
Moſt promiſing methods by which he might 
make himſelf the abſolute maſter of his ſubjects. 
The ſenate was the object both of his jealouſy, 


And averſion; but the fate of king Magnus de- 


8025 
* 


terred him from attempting to aboliſn that power- 
ſul body, much leſs could he hope either to gain 
or over-awe thoſe rich and potent lords that look- 
ed upon themſelves rather as his tutors than 
eounſeilors. And therefore to balance their au- 
thority,” he ſent for ſome princes of his family, 
and ſeveral German lords and captains, whom he 

entruſted with the command of the troops and 


principal-forts” of the kingdom. He introduced 


ſome of theſe ſtrangers into the ſenate, againſt 


-. the fundamental laws of the ſtate ; and, under 


wee Pretexts, brought into Sweden a wa 
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derable number of foreign troops, ho began to 
render him terrible to his own ſubjects. Then 
he proceeded to impoſe exorbitant taxes upon the 
people for the payment of his army: but this po- 
tic contrivance to eſtabliſh his authority, being 
puſhed on too far, ſerved only to haſten his de- 
ſtruction ;. for the Swedes grew jealous of their 


privileges, and reſolved to ſhake off that rigorous 


yoke which they were not accuſtomed to bear. 
Margaret, the daughter of Waldemar, king in 
Denmark, and widow of Haquin, king of Nor- 
way, was at the ſame time poſſeſſed of the 
crovns of both theſe kingdoms. For after the 
death of the king her huſband, who did not long 
ſurvive the defeat and abdication of his father 
king Magnus, the ſtates of Norway entruſted her 
with the regency of the kingdom, and the guar- 
dianſhip of her ſon Olaus: and during her ad- 
_ miniſtration of the government, ſhe made ſo 
good uſe of her time, and managed her deſigns 
with ſo much dexterity and ſucceſs, that when, 
the young prince died, the Norwegians found 
they were not at _— to proceed to a new 
choice. 
She was aire of the army, and of" 5 
the forts or places of ſtrength; ſo that 2 1574. | 
the principal lords of the kingdom, who. were 
not gained to her party, durſt not ſeem diſſatiſ- 
fied, nor ſo much as indifferent, at a time when 
they could not, without danger, diſcover their 
true ſentiments. Thus Margret was elected by 
the eſtates, and exchanged the quality of a regent, 
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for that of a ſovereign queen, having already born 
the ſame title as the wife of king Haquin. 
King Waldemar her father dying the ſame 
year, without leaving any prince of his blood 
Whom the Danes might chuſe for his ſucceſſor, - 


dom to ſollicit her election to that crown. Hen- 
ry, of Mecklenburgh, the elder brother of Albert 
king of Sweden, and huſband of her elder ſiſter 
the princeſs Ingelburge, employed his intereſt to 
obtain the ſame dignity; and flattering himſelf 
with the advantage he had of being a ſon-in-law 
to the deceaſed king, thought he might eaſily 
contend with a female competitor : but the queen's 
agents drew ſuch convincing arguments from the 
merit, and perhaps alſo from the money of their 
miſtreſs, that ſhe was unanimouſly elected by 
the whole aſſembly, and / proclaimed queen of 
Denmark in the meeting of the eſtates. As ſoon 
as the received the news of her advancement, 

| the left Norway, and went immediately to Co- 
penhagen „where the fixed the, ent of her em- 
291 | 
Thi ocincels, who by Gio 3 is called the Se- 
miramis of the north, beſides the uſual ambition 
of her ſex, was miſtreſs of a dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, and of a capacity to form a 
long ſeries of coherent projects, that are rarely 
obſerved in a woman: her inclinations to love 
were ſuitable to her character and dignity; that 
is, ſhe was not really in love with any thing but 


| glory, or ſenſible of any paſſion but herambirian 


oy . ſent deputies to the ſtates· general of the king 
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to extend the limits of her empire, and advance 
her authority. | 
She rejoiced in em at the diſſatisfaction of the 
ru and endeavoured to gain ſome of the 
leading men of that nation: ſhe beſtowed penſi - 
ons and an honourable entertainment on thoſe 
that were ill treated by king Albert, and openly 
| blamed his injuſtice in violating the liberty and 
privileges of his ſubjects. - That prince was daily 
laying new impoſitions upon his people, without 
the conſent either of the eſtates or ſenate, and 
had already ſqueezed conſiderable ſums out of the 
elergy, by way of loans; but nothing rendered 
him more odious both to the biſhops and nobi- 
lity, than his re-uniting to the crown the third 
part of thoſe fiefs or eſtates to which the clergy 
and gentry claimed Sg 170 virtue of ſo —_ 
poſſeſſion. x PER 
This was the fatal ag al of an n re- 
volsz the Swedes conſpired unanimouſly againſt 
bim, reſolving to drive him out of the kingdom, 
and to offer the crown to queen Margaret: they 
imagined, that ſhe had ſo much buſineſs already 
in Denmark, that ſhe would content herſelf with 
almoſt the bare title of queen of Sweden; and 
though ſhe ſhould endeavour to ſtretch the pre- 


rogative too far, they concluded that the Danes 


and Norwegians would unite all their forces to 
keep their common ſovereign in a dependance on 
the eſtates and ſenate of each kingdom. 
In purſuance of this deſign, they ſecretly de- 
puted ſome of the moſt conſiderable lords of the 
n cage and ſhe receiv- | 


3 — 
N — 
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ed the propoſal with joy, as the moſt probable 
means to ſecure the peace of Denmark : for the 
violent animoſity, that reigned betwixt the ſub- | 
jects of both nations, was of as antient a date as 
the foundation of the two kingdoms; and that 
antipathy, which is uſually obſerved betwixt 
neighbouring ſtates, had all along been a perpe- 
tual ſource of war, which had oftentimes proved 
fatal to Denmark. And beſides, this prudent 
princeſs concluded, that her new advancement 


might one day furniſh her with an opportunity = 


to unite Sweden to Denmark. Theſe conſidera- 
tions made her reſolve to give a favourable an- 
ſwer to the propoſals of the malecontents: ſhe 
agreed with their deputies, that the nobility ſhould 


. riſe up in arms; that they ſhould acquaint king 


Albert with his depoſition; that the army and 
| eſtates ſhould publicly acknowlege her to be their 
ſovereign; and that after her election, ſhe ſhould 
be obliged to ſend a conſiderable body of * 
to ſupport and defend them. 

The treaty being ſigned, the Swedes Led 
1385 ately took up arms againſt the king, and 

ſent a herald to intimate and declare, 
that they renounced: the allegiance they had 
fworn to him,” At the ſame time they proclaimed 


Margaret de Waldemar, queen of Sweden, and | 


as ſoon as they had received the reinforcement 
which they expected from that princeſs, the unit- 
ed armies marched towards Weſt-Gothland, 
where king Albert was drawing his forces together 
to oppoſe them. That prince had taken all poſ- 
* care to put himſelf in a poſture of defence; 
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he had raiſed a conſiderable body of troops, ob- 
tained the aſſiſtance of ſeveral German princes, 
who were either his relations or allies, and mort- 

gaged the ifle of Gothland for the payment of 

twenty thouſand roſe nobles of the coin of Eng- 
land, which he borrowed of the knights of the 


.* Teutonic order, to maintain the charge of the war. 


But all theſe preparations could not divert his im- 
pending fate: the two armies met near Falcoping, 
and Albert was not only defeated, but had the 
- misfortune to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
with his ſon prince Eric, and the e _ 
of his party. + 
The princes of the houſe of Micke 

and Gerard count of Holſtein, endeavoured to. 
revive the drooping hopes of this unfortunate 
prince: they levied new troops, and obtained 
conſiderable ſuccours from the Hans-Towns, who 
were jealous of the queen's power, and dreaded 
the ſucceſsful progreſs of her arms. Thus Swe- 
den was made a prey to ſeveral different and jar- 
ring nations, who ſeemed only to agree in a de- 
ſign to ruin that kingdom; and amidſt ſo many 
difaſters,» the poor inhabitants could not diſtin- 
guiſn their friends from their enemies. The war 
| laſted almoſt ſeven years with extraordinary fury, 
and a vaſt expence of blood; and the peace 1 
that ſucceeded was rather an effect of the > 
wearineſs of the two contending parties, than of 


any abatement of the rage that animated them; - 


Albert waz at laſt conſtrained to exchange his 
crown far his liberty, and retired to his native 
Ugy ; after , queen nn, title to 
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the crowns of the three kingdoms of the north 
was univerſally owned and acknowleged. 
The Swedes ſeeing themſelves ſubject to a prin- 
ceſs that had no children, and fearing that after 
her death, king Albert, or the prince his ſon, 
might renew their pretenſions to the crown, in- 
treated her to ſecure the happineſs of the king- 
dom, by an advantageons match. This propo- 
| fal, however intended, was not at all welcome 
to the queen: ſhe was too fond of the ſovereign 
power, to ſhare it with a huſband ; yet, that ſhe 
might not ſeem to ſlight the petition of her new 
ſubjects, ſhe conſented to appoint her ſucceſſor. 
But at the ſame time, ſhe reſolved to chuſe a 
prince whoſe tender age might ſecure the quiet of 
her government, and keep him from attempting 
to mount the throne during her life. In purſu- 
ance of this reſolution, ſhe ſent for prince Henry 
of Pomerania, the fon of Wartiſlas VII, and of 
Mary of Mecklenburgh, the daughter of Henry + 
of Mecklenburgh, and of Ingelburge the queen's | 
elder ſiſter: ſne ordered him to be called Eric, 
a aname which twelve kings of Sweden had already 
born, reſolving to educate him at her court, and 
to make _ the. heir of the three northern 
crowns. 
The form of government i in theſe kingdoms 


was almoſt the ſame : all three were elective, and 


every nation had its ſenate, without whoſe ad- 
vice, or the conſent of the eſtates, the prince 
could not undertake any important affair. In 
order to the accompliſhment of her great deſign, 
* queen ſpent ſome time in gaining en 


Glidiry of her arguments, the applauſes 
and intereſt of her creatures, either gained or 
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and ſecuring the intereſt of ſome of the lead ng ED 
men of each nation; and as ſoon as ſhe found her 
project ripe for execution, ſhe called a meeting or 


5 convention of the eſtates of her three kingdoms 
to be held at Calmar in Sweden, whither forty 
deputies of each nation repaired to eſtabliſh a 


fundamental law, for the uniting of the three 
kingdoms under one monarch, - 
The queen preſented the young duke of Pome- 


rania to the convention, and entreated them to 


confirm her choice. She endeavoured with a 


great deal of eloquence to make them ſenſible of 
the advantages they might expect by obeying the 


ſame ſovereign; and put them in mind of the 
happy conſequences of her election, which had 
eſtabliſhed the public tranquillity, and compoſed 
all thoſe fatal animoſities that are wont to diſturb 
the quiet of neighbouring ſtates. She repreſented 


to them the inviting proſpect they had of making 
themſelves maſters of all the trade of the Baltic 


ſea, and that the Hans-Towns could never after- 
wards enrich themſelves by their diviſions; add- 


ing, that the only way to perpetuate theſe ad- 
vantages, and to make the union ſolid and dur- 


able, was to unite the three kingdoms into one 
monarchy, by a ſolemfi and fundamental law. 


The preſence of ſo great a princeſs, the 3 


commanded the conſent of all the deputies. The 
election of the duke of Pomerania was unanimouſ- 


ly approved, and the three kingdoms of the 
ß IR 
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ceſſors, by a fundamental law, which was re- 
ceived by the three nations, and confirmed by 
the moſt ſolemn oaths. | 
This celebrated union of Calmar, inſtead of 6 
eſtabliſhing; a laſting concord betwixt the northern 
kingdoms, was the fatal occaſion of thoſe bloody 
wars that kept Sweden and Denmark in a perpe- 
, tual flame for above a hundred years: it conſiſt- 
ed of three main articles, which ſeemed to have 
been framed on pur poſe to ſecure the liberty and 
independence of each nation. By the firſt, it 
was ordained that theſe three kingdoms, | which, 
by the conſtitution of their government, were 
elective, ſhould afterwards be ſubjeft to one 
king, who ſhould be elected by turns in each king- 
dom; and that the royal dignity ſhould not be 
appropriated to any one nation, to the prejudice 
or excluſion of thereſt, unleſs the deceaſed prince 
ſhould leave children or relations, whom the con- 
vention of the three eſtates ſhould judge worthy 
i ſucceed him. The ſecond obliged the ſove- 
- reign to ſhare hispreſence betwixt the three realms, 
and to ſpend the revenue of each crown in the re- 
ſpective kingdom, without exporting the money 
he received, or applying it to any other uſe than 
oe” the particular advantage and benefit of the king- | 
dom where it was levied. | And by the third, and 
moſt important article, it was provided, that 
each kingdom ſhould retain its-{enate, laws, cu- 
ſtoms, and privileges; that the governors, ma- 
giſtrates, generals, biſhops, ſoldiers, and garri 
ſons, ſhould be natives of the kingdom where 
__ were employed; and that the. * ſhould. 
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never diſpoſe of any of theſe poſts to foreigners, 
or to the ſubjects of his other kingdoms, who 
ſhould be reputed foreigners and aliens to the 
government of We Py where they were not 
born r 
The Swedes were extremely pleaſed to think 
that the royal prerogative was ſo effectually re- 
ſtrained by this treaty, that the ſovereign could 
never afterwards. invade the liberties of the ſub- 
ject: but they were ſoon convinced of their er- 
ror, and both ſaw and felt the fatal conſequences ' 
of their miſtaken policy. The queen was too 
powerful and ambitious to content herſelf with 
fo limited an authority : ſhewas ſcarce ſettled up- 
on the throne of Sweden, when ſhe began to ex- 
tend her power, and endeavoured, with an ex- 
traordinary application, to make herſelf the ab- 
| ſolute miſtreſs of the kingdom. She ſeized on 
all the principal forts, which ſhe cunningly got 
out of the hands of the gentry, by propoſing 
ſome tempting exchange that might enrich 
their families, but leſſen their power, and aug- 
ment their dependence on the court. She be- 
ſtowed moſt of the vacant governments on Daniſh 
lords, againſt the proviſo expreſly men- | 
tioned in the treaty of Calmar, 'and by 3135 
degrees removed the Swediſh nobility from all 
the conſiderable places of honour and truſt. in 


tze kingdom. Abraham Broderſon, a young 
Swediſh lord, who had a very graceful mien, and 
was admirably well ſhaped, had the peculiar ho- 
nour of her favour: ſhe gave him the govern- 
ment of Haland, and * him her N confi- 


7 
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dent. But her extraordinary kindneſs to a man 
g whoſe handſomneſs was his only merit, inſtead 
of obliging the reſt of his countrymen, furniſhed 


Ti the difaffected party with a new pretext to cen- 


ſure her behaviour, and murmur againſt the go- 
vernment. At laſt they adventured to expreſs 
their diſſatisfaction to the queen herſelf; they 
went in a body to attend her, and laid before 
her the titles by which they held their privileges, 


and a copy of the treaty of Calmar, 'the violation 


of which gauled them extremely. But that cun - 


ning and imperious princeſs was tod well ac - 


quainted with her own power, to dread the ef - 
| fs of their impotegt rage; and, inſtead of re- 
turning a ſatisfactory anſwer to their addreſs, ſhe 


told them, in a ſlighting and diſdainful manner, 


that ſhe would adviſe them to. © keep their = On 


< ters and titles as carefully as ſhe intended to 


ce keep the forts of the kingdom.” She govern- 
ed ever aſterwards with an Gan power, and 


endeavoured to ſecure and confirm her authority, 
by keeping the nobility at a diſtance from the 


management of ſtate- affairs, and impoveriſning 
the common people, that they might not be able 
| ane 2 


the povernment. 


But fince theſe n 8 


61 the ent to reſtrain a nation that had been ac- 
| , cuſtomedito a boundleſs liberty, and was 
always. dy to revolt upon the leaſt provocati- 
on, ſne made it her buſineſs to galn creatures, 
and to form a party in the kingdom that might 
de able to maintain her authority, and n 


= 
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the attempts of her enemies. For the more ef- 


 feftual proſecution of that deſign, ſhe caſt her 


eyes upon the clergy, who were very potent, 
both by reaſon of their vaſt riches, and the great 


number of their vaſſals: nor could ſhe have taken 
a better way to curb the fury of a grumbling and 


| ſuperſtitious people, who thought themſelves ob- 


liged to be governed by the maxims of their ſpi- 


ritual guides. There was not a church in Sweden 
that did not receive ſome conſpicuous marks of 


her bounty : ſhe augmented the power, and con- 


_ firmed all the privileges, of the biſhops, and af 


terwards admitted them to a ſhare in the govern- 


ment, that their own intereſt, and the preſerva- 


tion of their grandeur, might oblige them to main- 


_ tain the authority of the crown. 


The biſhops, gained by ſuch high and diſtin- 
guiſhed favours, devoted themſelves to the inte- 
reſt of the court; and the inferior clergy follow- 


ed their example, both by reaſon of their depen- 


dence upon their ſuperiors, and becauſe the fa- 
vour of the court, and the queen's recommenda- 
tion to the chapters, were the moſt effectual means 
to obtain a biſhopric. The lords and gentlemen, 


Who were already jealous of the riches and power 


of the clergy, could not, without grief and in- 


dignation behold this new addition to their au- 


thority; but they were forced to content them - 
ſelves with repining in ſecret during the life of 


the queen; for that wiſe and powerful princeſs 

_entertained private ſpies among the 
party; and by that means was acquainted with 
Waks exlolutions, and enabled ee bra che 


'S, 
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meaſures they could take to ſhake off the Yoke 


ſhe had impoſed upon thein, 
Aſter her death, king Eric ſucceeded * the 


three kingdoms, but did neither inherit her 


power nor her prudence: he retired to Denmark, 
and ſent governors to Sweden, who treated the 
people of that kingdom, rather as diſarmed ene- 


mies, than as free ſubjects. The nation was 
overloaded with taxes, and filled with ſoldiers, 


who domineered over the wretched inhabitants, 
and not only robbed and plundered them with- 
out control, but added ſcorn and inſolency to 
their avarice and barbarity, The officers con- 
nived at theſe diſorders, and rather encouraged 


than checked the offenders. From whence it may 


reaſonably be concluded, that either they receiv- 


ed a ſhare of the booty, or had ſecret orders to 
tolerate theſe abuſes. The complaints of the op- 


preſſed did not reach the ears of the prince, or 


were rejected with diſdain ; nor could they hope 


to ſee an end, or ſo much as an alleviation of 


their miſery, without an intire alteration of the 
government. And therefore they reſolved, in 


ſo deſperate a caſe, to have recourſe to the moſt 


; wolent remedies, and to free themſelves from a 


power that ſeemed unjuſt at its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, and was now become | tyrannical and in- 


; —— NEE 
Engelbrecth, a gentleman of the province of 


Dalecarlia, was the firſt that adventured 


| Mak. to appear in arms, againſt the public op- 


of his country: he rouſed the courage - 


wa the neighbouring peaſants, .and dh” * 


* 
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in the ſame deſign. They were a rude and ſim- 
ple people, lovers of their prince and country, 


but jealous of their privileges, and enemies to 


ſlavery and oppreſſion, He marched at the head 


of his tumultuary forces, and cut to pieces ſome 
Daniſh troops that endeavoured to oppoſe his pro- 


greſs: his army was quickly reinforced by a mul- 


titude of peaſants, whom the news of his ſucceſs 


drew from the neighbouring provinces; and not 
long after, he was joined by the noblemen of 
Weſtmania and Nericia, He made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Upland; and his preſence and fame en- 
gaged ſeveral other, provinces in the revolt. 
He abrogated the taxes that were impoſed by 


king Eric, and razed all the new forts which 


that prince or his predeceſſors had built to 


keep the people in ſubje&ion to their authori- 


ty. The ſenators, who ſtill acknowleged king 
Eric, aſſembled at Wadeſtein, to conſult. a- 


to theſe diſturbances. But Engelbreéth, hear- 
ing of their deſign, was reſolved either to per- 
ſuade or fright them into a ſenſe of their du- 


ty: he marched, with all poſſible haſte, to the 
place appointed for their meeting, at the head 
of a thouſand peaſants ; and entering, completely 


armed, into the aſſembly, repreſented to them 
the injuſtice and cruelty of the Daniſh govern- 


ment, and ſwore he would ſtab the firſt man 


that ſhould venture to oppoſe the preſervation of 
his country. The pathetic violence of his dif 


courſe, and the boldneſs of his words and bean. 


: 8 


bout the moſt proper methods to put a ſtop 
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ſtruck ſuch a terror into the minds of the ſenators, 
that they publicly renounced the allegiance and | 
* they had ſworn to king Eric. | 
Charles Canutſon, great mareſchal of sweden, 
and governor of Finland, complied with the re- 
_ ſolutions of the ſenate: he was deſcended from 
the illuſtrious family of Bonde, which reckoned 
ſeveral kings of Sweden among its anceſtors *. 
He ſaw, with joy, that his country was like to 
be ſpeedily freed from the Daniſh yoke ; but he 
Was vexed to think, that an ordinary gentleman, 
ſuch as Engelbrecth, ſhould carry away all the 
glory of ſo noble an attempt, and was even a- 
Faid, leſt the peaſants, in the heat of their affe- 
Qtion to their deliverer, ſhould diſpoſe of a king- 
dom in his favour, which they had almoſt entire- 
1y conquered under His conduct. He went to that 
gentleman's army, and ſided with his party, on 
|  *purpoſe that he might make himſelf the head and 
maſter of them; nor was he diſappointed of his 
hope, for he quickly obtained the merges. e 5 
was due to his birth and dignitꝛ. | 
'He took advantage of the miſunderſtanding 
that was betwixt king Eric and the Danes. This 
monarch, ſeeing himſelf maſter of three great 
kingdoms, fanſied himſelf above the laws and 
privileges of thoſe nations: he treated the Danes, 
And Norwegians little better than the Swedes, 
add aſſumed an arbitrary power over a peoplewho 
-were willing' to be his ſubjects, but could 5 en 
ad of ee 3 
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The eyraniicl diſpoſition of this prince made 
him ſo odious to his ſubjects, that all the three 
kingdoms conſpired againſt him; and the revolt 
Was ſo general, that there were none left to ſup- 
port a0 The Danes drove him out of the 


kingdom, and conferred the crown upon his ne- 


 phew, Chriſtopher of Bavaria, who immediately 


ſent to the eſtates of Norway and Sweden, re- 
quiring them to confirm his election, in purſuance 
of the treaty of Calmar. The Norwegians ac 
knowleged him as their ſovereign ; but the great 
mareſchal of Sweden, and the chief noblemen of 


_ thatkingdom, endeavoured to oppoſe his advance- 


ment: they repreſented to the eſtates, that the 
election of that prince ought to be rejected, be- 
cauſe the Danes had choſen him without: the 4 
knowlege and conſent of their allies; but the 
biſhops and clergy made ſo ſtrong an intereſt for 


| him, that his election was confirmed by the Plus 
e of voices. 


Sweden Weben no benefit by the change of 


her maſter. He followed the maxims of his pre- 


deceſſors ; Denmark was his favourite kingdom, 
and he left no means unattempted to bring Swe- 
den under the dominon of that crown; but death 


prevented the execution of his deſigns. He was 


ſueceeded by Chriſtiern I. count of Oldenburgh, 
from whom the preſent king of Denmark is de- 


ſeended. The Danes advanced him to the throne, 5 


Without aſking or expecting the approbation of 
the Swedes and Norwegians; yet, in imitation - 
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1455. is election in Denmark, he had a juſt 
1 title to the crowns of Sweden and Nor- 
F * way; ; -but his pretenſions to the former were 
| thwarted by the great mareſchal Canutſon, who 
oophpoſed his pretended right with great oo 
F and reſolution... 
dba lord had obſerved, ever ſince Engel- 
2 living under the dominion of a foreign power ; 
and from that very time he began ſecretly to 
aſpire to the crown, and to draw a ſcheme of his 
future advancement : his office made him maſter 
of the forces and militia of the kingdom; he 


Stockholm, the great mareſchal came thither at 
the head of ſo numerous a company of Finlandiſh 
lords and gentlemen, that ir was generally con- 


' repreſented to the aſſembly, that the treaty of 
Calmar was extremely prejudicial to the whole 


her ſucceſſors, had always made uſe of that per- 
nicious law, as a means and pretext to bring 


mark; that the Danes treated them rather like 
laves than allies, aſſuming a power to impoſe a 
ſovereign upon them, without calling them to 

— election; and that they could only blame 
themſelves for ſo unworthy a treatment, if they 


. was ſo diſhonourable to the nation. 


* 


brecth's revolt, that the Swedes were weary of 


governed a large province, and was the richeſt 
lord in Sweden. The eſtates being aſſembled at 


cluded he would be maſter of the election: he 


kingdom; that queen Margaret, and the kings 


Sweden under ſubjection to the crown of Den - 


did not abrogate and diſannul an alliance that 
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This diſcourſe rouſed the languid cou- A we 
rage of the Swedes, and awakened their 18 
antient averſion againſt the Daniſh government; 
it put them in mind of the tyranny of king Eric; _— 
and every man began to accuſe himſelf of weak- 
neſs and ſtupidiry for ſubmitting to the prince of 
Bavaria. The election of the count of Olden- 
burgh was rejected with a great. deal of vehe- . 
mency; and the royal dignity was conferred . 
upon the great mareſchal, as a recompenſe for 1 
the zeal he had always profeſſed for the intereſt 
ol his country. At the ſame time he managed the 
eſtates of Norway ſo dexterouſly, and had ſo 
great an influence over them, that he was choſen 
ſovereign of that kingdom, whither he went, 
and was crowned at Drontheim, and intruſted the 
government of the ſtate to two of the princi ipal 
lords of the count. | 
The Swediſh biſhops had been 1 to the 
crown of Denmark, ever ſince queen Margaret 
preferred them before the nobility, in the go- 7 
vernment of the kingdom: they only gave their 1 
conſent to the election of the great mareſchal, be- 
cauſe they could not oppoſe it; and were vexed 
to behold the increaſe of his power and authority. 
He was not ignorant of their ſpite and averſion; 
againſt him, and that they were only diſſatisfied, 
becauſe he did not allow them a ſhare in the-go=: 
vernment. If he had conſidered their temporal. 55 
authority, he would have ſoon perceived that it 
5 vas his true intereſt to gain them; but he thought 
_ +» hinaſel W e _— he, ER that it 
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was beyond the power of his moſt potent adver- 
faries to diſturb the quiet of his reign; he re- 
folved to humble thoſe lofty: prelates, and con- 
| cluded: that the moſt effectual way to make them 
. harmleſs and ſubmiſſive to the government, was 
to deprive them of part of thoſe vaſt riches, which 
ſerved only to make them terrible to their ſove- 
g 1452. reign. He obtained an order of the ſenate 
to make an exact inquiry into all the rights 
of the crown, and the public revenues which the 
clergy had uſurped; and ordained that no perſon 
for the future ſhould errect any new foundations, 
under Pretext that the ſuperſtition of the peo-— 
ple would give theclergy an opportunity, by de- 
_  grees, to make thernlitves mnaflcrvor all the lands 
in the kingdom. 5 | 
The biſhops, nd other 'eccleſiaſtics, were ex- 
tremely incenſed at this declaration. They af. 
firmed — that the king was a heretic, and 
endeavoured to perſuade the people, that this in- 
vaſion of their temporal eſtates was only made 
=. uſe of as a cloak to cover more pernicious de- 
'q ens, and that the blow was aimed at religion 
1 itſelf, To prevent the pretended conſequences 
of a regulation that touched them in the moſt ſen- 
Able part, they reſolved to mke up arms againſt 
the king, and engaged their relations,  vaſſals, 
and ereatures, in the conſpiracy.” To favour their 
deſigned revolt, John de Salſtat, archbiſhop of 
Upfal, of the illuſtrious family of Bielke, di- 
patched a gentleman with ſecret inſtructions to 
Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, to invite him to 
— in order to the re-eſtabliſhment of * 


Part I. 

treaty of Calmar. And leſt that prince ſhould be 
diſcouraged by the ſeeming difficulty of the at- 
tempt, he aſſured him, that all the biſhops of 


the kingdom would ſecond his pretenſions, and 
that they were ready to receive him as their ſo- 


vereign, into all their cities and forts. 
Chriſtiern was then in Norway, whither he 
went upon a like invitation from a party that re- 


volted againſt king Canutſon: but notwithſtand: 


ing the war in which he was engaged in that 
kingdom, he ſent a powerful army to ſupport the 
- intended rebellion of the Swediſh clergy. As 
ſoon as archbiſhop Salſtat received advice of the 


Danes appearing on the frontiers, he called a ge- 


neral aſſembly of the clergy, to be held at Upfal, 
where he excommunica ted the king in a ſolemn 
maſs which he ſaid on that occaſion. After the 
office was ended, he laid his eccleſiaſtical orna 


ments and habits upon the altar, ſwearing that 
he would never put them on again, till be had 


driven that prince out of the kingdom. Then 


he took a cuiraſs and ſword, and went out of the 
Church in that warlike equipage at the head of 


his vaſſals, to fight againſt his ſovereign. - The 


reſt of the biſhops followed his example, and 
took up arms for the preſervation of their privi- 
leges: they joined openly with the Danes, and 
| longed to ſee their country under the donainion 
of foreign princes, who, during their neceſſary 
abſence, left the clergy in poſſeſſion At all the 


marks of ſovereignty, and even of a large ſhare 
_ of the royal authority: they ſcrupled not to light 
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32 The HrsTory of the 1452.) 


againſt the king at the head of the Danes, and 
the whole kingdom was diſtracted with a dread- 


ful complication of civil and foreign wars, 


Let that prince might have eaſily diſperſed the 
clouds that ſeemed to threaten him with inevit- 


able ruin, and might have triumphed over the 
53 Joint forces of his foreign and domeſtic enemies, 
i he could have contented himſelf with the regal 
dignity, and the revenues that were annexed to 


the crown: | but, he began too ſoon to domineer 
over his new ſubjects, and not only impoſed un- 
uſual taxes upon the people, but invaded the pri- 
vileges of the nobility, without reflecting on the 
fatal conſequences of diſobliging thoſe to whom 
he owed his crown and authority, By theſe vio- 
tent proceedings, he loſt ſeveral of his beſt 
friends, and the moſt conſiderable lords of the 


kingdom. The archbiſhop, taking advantage of 


this miſunderſtanding, routed the king's army, 


Which was already weakened by the deſertion of 
the nobility, and purſued him to Stockholm, 


whither he retired after the toſs of the battle. 
That unfortunate prince perceiving that the no- 


bility had forſaken him, and that he had neither 
forces nor proviſions to undergo a ſiege, was ſo 
afraid of falling into the hands of his enemies, 


that he left the kingdom, and retired to Dantzic, 
with a deſign to raiſe forces in Pruſſia and Ger- 


many, and to appear once again in Sweden at 
the head of an army. 


In the mean time, the | archbiſhop was receiy- 
ed into Stockholm, where he cauſed Chri- 
ach * to Wen king of Sweden. 
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Part I. Revolution in SWEDEN. 33 
That prince was (till in Norway; but as ſoon as 
he had ſettled his affairs there, he marched im- 
mediately to Sweden, and was received as ſove- 
reign of the kingdom- The archbiſhop flattered 
himſelf with the expectation of governing the king- 
dom, and imagined that Chriſtiern would, in imita- 
tion of his predeceſſors, content himſelf with the 
title of king; but the prince declared openly, that 
he was reſolved to keep the power in his own. | 
hands, and did not think fit to gratify the ambi- 

tion of his benefactor. The haughty prelate find- 

ing himſelf ſo unexpectedly lighted; and, as he 
thought, ungratefully treated, expreſſed his diſ- 
ſatisfaction in terms that were not much differ- 
ent from a poſitive menace : but Chriſtiern, 
knowing him to be a perſon of a turbulent and 
daring temper, was ſo far from complying with 
his humour, or endeavouring to appeaſe his paſ- 
ſion, that he ordered him to be apprehended, 
and ſent him under a ſtrong guard to Denmark. 
Catil, bichop of Lincoping, the archbiſhop's ne · 
phew, took up arms immediately, to revenge 
the affront that was put upon his uncle; and hav- 
ing, in a little time, raiſed a conſiderable body 
of ſoldiers, had the good fortune to obtain ſeve- 

ral victories over the king's army, who, perceiv- - 

ing that he was not ſtrong enough to keep the 
field, in oppoſition to that prelate, diſperſed his 
forces into the places that were in his poſſeſſion,  . 
and returned to Denmark to levy. a ſufficient 
| _ of men to recruit and augment his army, 
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34 The HISTORY of the, [1457.0 
ment during the war, which laſted almoſt ſeven 
years: he offered ſeveral times to receive the king 
of Denmark into the kingdom, if he would ſet 
the archbiſhop at liberty: but that monarch was 
too proud to ſubmit to a forced compliance, and 
ſcorned to owe the reduction of Sweden to any 
but himſelf. Canutſon's friends perceiving that 
the breach grew ſtill wider, tock the advantage 
of ſo favourable a conjuncture, and pre- 
vailed with Catil to conſent to the king's 
reſtoration. As ſoon as the prince received the 
welcome news, he returned to Sweden, and re- 
mounted the throne, after he had lived ſeven. 
years in exile : but he ſaw himſelf. quickly re- 
_ duced to his former condition. For | this unex- 

pected revolution opened the king of Denmark's 

eyes, and convinced him of the error be had 
committed in diſobliging the clergy : he endea - 
voured to regain their favour, by ſetting the arch- 
biſhop at liberty, and that prelate aſſured him, 
that he would raiſe a new inſurrection againſt 
king Canutſon. Chriſtiern was engaged in a war 
with the count of Holſtein, who had invaded: 
Jutland, fo that he could not at preſent ſpare any 
foldiers z but he furniſhed the archbiſhop with a 
conſiderable ſum to levy forces in Sweden, and: 
ordered a company of his guards to wait upon 

him, that he might enter the kingdom wah, 1 
honourable attendanctde. 1 

Tbe archbiſhop was met and ben on ** 
daun by biſhop Catil and all his followers : he 


1462. 


blamed them for contributing to king Canutſon's 3 


reſtoration ; and it ware byall. that were 24 
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preſent, to dethrone him a ſecond time. The 
war broke forth again with more fury than ever, 
and not long after, there was a bloody battle 
fought on the lake Meler, which was then frozen, 
where the king was ſo entirely defeated, that he 
had not men enough left to ſecure his retreat; 


ſo that he was forced to put himſelf into the hands 8 


of his enemies. The archbiſhop made him re- 


nounce the title of king, and afterwards confined - 


him to a caſtle in Finland, which he allowed him 
for his ſubſiſtence. 5 
This prelate was not ſo ſond of king chriſterm 
as before, nor ſo forward to acknowiege him ag 
king of Sweden: his impriſonment had given 
him a clegger view of the policy and temper « 
that prif and he had found, ti experience, 
that it id times dangerous for a ſubje& to put 
too great tions on his ſovereign. He refoly-  . 
ed to enjoy the fruit of his victory, and to ſhare }. 
the ſupreme authority with the principal lords of 
his party, Thus Sweden had the misfortune ta - | 
be made the ſcene of a confuſed and fatal anar+ 
chy, and to groan under the tyrannical domini- 
ons of as many ſovereigns, as there were lords 
that could raiſe any forces, or were maſters of a 
caſtle or fort. Every private quarrel was the o. 
caſion of a War, 


year s: e ume, the kingdom. * 
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36 Th Hisrory of the [1468] 
was perpettially diſtracted with inteſtine wars; 
and the people were ſo weary of a liberty chat 
| expoſed them to ſo many and ſuch terrible mi- 
fries, that they demanded the reſtoration of 
king Canutſon with extraordinary eagerneſs and 
importunity, preferring an eaſy ſubjeckion before 
a wild and Woublectine freedom. 
Thus after ſo many revolutions, that prince 
had the good fortune to mount the throne a third 
time. He was ſolemnly inveſted with the title 
and quality of a king, and was put in poſſeſſion 
of the capital city; but the biſhops and lords re- 
tained their authority over the provinces. He | 
did not long ſurvive this happy turn of his for- 
tune, an and D ſenſible at his death hat. the dif- 
undes nich the ſovereign eelective 
ſtate aft reſolve to encbuij 
1470. adviſed his nephew, Steno ius, whom 
- he appointed to ſucceed him, to content himſelf 
with the quality of adminiſtrator # Sweden, for 
fear of provoking the jealouly of the lords, by aſſum- 
ing a more elevated title. Theeſtates, after his death, 
wy approved the choice he had made, and the ad- 
vice he had given his ſucceſſor. The biſhops and 
the nobility fearing that if he were inveſted with 
the royal dignity, he would re-demand the tri- 
; bites,” revenues, and forts which they had ſeiz- 


ed, confirmed the title of adminiſtrator, and in 


that quality intruſted him with the command of 
| the army, and the government of the ſtare, 
The dignity of adminiſtrator was properly 
commiſſion during the interregnum or vacancy of 
the throne, wands * be revoked and 2 
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void by the eſtates: he was, by his office, the 
general of the kingdom, and had a more imme- 
diate authority over the ſoldiers and officers, who 
took an oath of fidelity to him. The archbiſhop 
ol Upſal, as chief ſenator, which was a dignity 
annexed to his office, had the precedency in pub» 
lic ſolemnities, and on days of ceremony; but 
in time of war, the ſovereign power was lodged 
in the perſon of the adminiſtrator, and he enjoy- 
ed all the authority of a king, though he durſt 
not aſſume the title. The Swedes were ſo afraid 
of abſolute power, that they dreaded the very 
name of a king; and imagined that they. enjoy- 
ed a greater liberty under an adminiſtrator, tho 
| His authgrity was not inferior to that of a king, 
be advanced as mga ache had the cou- 
rage xterity to raiſe it. 
1 Chriſtid the firſt endeavoured ſometimes by 
treaties, and ſometimes by force, to aboliſh that 
dignity, and” re-eſtabliſh the union of Calmar. 
The biſhops were till devoted to his intereſt, 


and declared in his favour, as often as they could 
diſcover their inclinations without danger, Dur- 


ing the ſpace of four and forty years, that monarch, 
and king John II's fon, governed Sweden by 
turns, with the adminiſtrators, Steno and Suanto 
Sturius: for it happened not unfrequently, chat 
the king of Denmark and the adminiſtrator were 
at the Game time maſters of ſeveral provinces; 


1 according as the faction of the biſhops, or the 


of the noblility prevailed. In the mean 


dme, neither of them could make themſelves ab- 


| an in a:kipgdons where. the ſovereigns were 
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„ 38 The Hisroxr of the [I470. 
oftentimes obliged to part with ſome branch of = 
their prerogative, to purchaſe the obedience of 
their ſubjects. _ | | 
Such was the ſtate of Sweden, when it began 
8 be made the theatre of the moſt memogable ' 
revolution that ever happened in the north, which 
* may be. juſtly reckoned the foundation of the 
Swediſh monarchy, and of the grandeur of that 
family which at preſent poſſeſſes the throne. 
_ Aﬀeer the death of SuantoSturius, the laſt admi- 
101. niſtrator of Sweden, the factions and par- 
ties, which, by his power and policy, he had 
broken and diſperſed, began to break forth with 
freſh violence: he owed his advancement to his 
_ own merit, and to the need the kingdom had of his 
protection; for he was choſen adminiſi 
time when that dignity ſeemed to be Mt 
en purpoſe to oppoſe the attempts of the Danes : 
his victories over the Moſcovites raiſed his glory 
and reputation, and made his memory illuſtrious. 
His power was almoſt equal to the authority 
ol ihe moſt abſolute monarchs : he was fortunate | 
in war, and reſpected in peace. He obliged 3 
John II. king of Denmark, by the terror of his 4 
arms, to make a truee with Sweden; and eſtabliſh- 1 
ed peace and plenty among his people. The no- 
„ e looked. upon him as the pro- 
tector of the public liberty; and his merit pro- 
cured vi n Fame of the biſhops, 


* Charles KI. king of Sweden, of the Palatine 
branch of Deux · ponts, is the grandſon of Catherine © f 
de Vaſa, the daughter of C arles of Sudermania, 
and wife of Caſimir, count ä the Rhine, - OY 
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whom he had eee to ogy themſelves 
from the Daniſh faction. 5 
. © He never undertook any inbportant. affair; An- 
out imparting his deſigns to James Ulfonis, arch · 
biſhog of Upſal, and Heming Gadde, biſhop of 
Lincoping; for though thoſe prelates were ene- 
mies to his dignity, they could not forbear lov- 
ing and eſteeming his perſon. He ſhewed an ex- 
traordinary reſpect to the ſenate, and affected ſo. 
little ſuperiority over the noblemen, that he ſeem- 
ed only to excel them in merit, though he was 
willing that people ſhoald know that- this was ra- 
ther an effect of his moderation, than of weak- 
neſs and meanneſs of ſpirit. He kept always a 
conſiderable body of ſtanding forces, that his e- 
nemies might never find an opportunity to ſur- 
prize him, before he was prepared to receive 
them: his court and houſhold were compoſed of 
the officers of his army; he maintained them 
with his own revenues in time of peace, and 
made them his miniſters and favourites. Theſe 
prudent maxims which he obſerved in the ma- 
nagement of all his affairs, made him the terror 
of the Danes, and their faction, who durſt never 


engage in any . of 3 Sweden, an 


his government. 

Aſter his death, the Ante called a micting; or 
convention of the eſtates, at Abroga, to proceed 
to the choice of a ſucceſſor. The biſhops, led 
by the conſideration of their private intereſt, en- 

vourec to ſupport the claim of the Kin gs of 
Denmark, under whole reign” they had W 
5 in the government ent, and left no 


** 


40% The His roxT of the [1504] 
means unattempted to revive the union of Cal - 
mar: they repreſented to the eſtates, that plenty, 
_ anda flouriſhing trade, were the happy effects of 
the obſervance of that treaty in Norway; that 
this Was the only way to change the preſent 


truce with Denmark to a ſolid peace, which 


could not but be extremely advantageous to Swe- 


den; and that, on the contrary, the election of 


an adminiſtrator would make the kingdom the 


ſeat of a bloody and pernicious war, ſo long as 


there were any kings in Denmark able to main- 
tain the juſtice of their eee to the crown 
of Sweden. 


But theſe arguments were not — e | 


6 the reſt of the aſſembly, who were convinced 
that theſe deſigning prelates would, for their own 
intereſt, bring the nation under a yoke that was 
grievous and inſupportable to all the other eſtates 
of the kingdom. The greateſt part of the depu- 


ties declared aloud, that they would have an ad- : 


miniſtrator, and the biſhops were forced to com- 
ply with the prevailing opinion. The archbiſhop- 
of Upfal was the firſt that gave his voice, and 
declared in favour of the ſenator Eric Trolle, who 
was a prudent and deſerving perſon; and beſides, . 


recommended by his age, birth, riches, and al- 


inge to oy labs adminiſtrator. The . 


1 inst "a Fi 3 it. allured, he, 
= - friends and relations of the late adminiſtrator, 


that it was. only the reſpect he had for the memo · 
ry, of that great man, which made him name 
e for. his Hers, ung, aa by this: 


* 


3 
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means Suanto's ſon, who, by reaſon of his youth, 


could not be ſuppoſed to be yet maſter of fo much 
{kill and experience as was required for the diſ- 
charge of ſo great a truſt, would have an excel- 


lent opportunity to fit himſelf for the manage- 
ment of affairs, and to learn the art of war un- 
der the inſpection of his kinſman, who, by rea- 


don of his old age, could not keep him long n 


ww poſſeſſion of his father's dignity; 


But this was only a ſpecious pretence to cover 


15 his hidden deſigns: he had reſumed the old | 
maxims of the clergy after the death of Suanto, * 
or rather began now to diſcover thoſe inclinati- 
ons which he durſt not own under the reign of 


that wiſe and nt Hom prince. Eric Trolle was 
his intimate friend, and he was not ignorant of 
his ſecret affection and dependence on the king 


of Denwark, by reaſon of a conſiderable eſtate 


which he had in that kingdom. It is true, that 
lord was à very wiſe and judicious perſon,” but he 


had neither courage nor reſolution, and both his 


age and inclination made him incapable. 5 en- 
gaging in a war with Denmark. 


© Beſides, the archbiſhop concluded, 4 the 


fear of loſing his eſtate in Denmark, and the ſure 
proſpect of a confiderable recompence, would 


have fo great an influence over him, that he 


would be eaſily perſuaded to accept of this digni - 
ty by way of truſt, and afterwards make uſe of 
the power it gave him, to make the king of Den- 


| mark maſter of the kingdom. 


But all theſe politic-contrivances were fruſtrar. 


| ea, by the en averſion with which N 
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42> The Hisroxvy of the [1504] 
the Swedes were poſſeſſed againſt all that were 
ſuſpected to favour the Daniſh intereſt. The lay- 
ſenators, the nobility,” the deputies. of the pro- 
vinces, and conſuls of Stockholm, agreed unani- 

mouſly to exclude Eric Trolle, and at the ame 
time declare for the young prince Steno. The 
biſhops and their faction perſiſted obſtinately in 
the choice of Trolle; and the heat of the two 
contending parties began to occaſion a terrible 


diſorder in the aſſembly; but the noblemen and 


deputies maintained the intereſt of prince Steno 
with ſo much zeal and vigour, that the biſhops 
finding they could not ſafely oppoſe his advance- 


ment any longer, ſubmitted to the plurality of 


voices, and even ſeemed to approve what they: 
could not prevent, Thus the young 


July 22. prince was at laſt inveſted with a dig- 


„ ! "ni tomg-e ren penn 
memory of his father, 


Not long after, the dlalieted party: "FRO W 


2 diſturbances, and to diſpute the validi- 


ty of che election, pretending, that it was carri- 
ed on by indirect methods, and that the electors 


were either biaſſed or over · awed. It is hard to 
divine what might have been the event of a con- 
teſt about ſo conſiderable a prize as the ſupreme | 
power: but it is probable, the animoſity of the 
the two contending factions might at laſt have oc- 
eaſioned a civil war, eſpecially in an elective king» 
dom, where people are generally ſo unwilling to 


acknowlege a man ſor their ſovereign, whom 
FO n _—_— as FO Ne „ e | 
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rence had not been compoſed by the er n 
of the common friends of both parties. ts 
By the articles of this agreement, Bead young 
adminiſtrator was obliged to conſent, that the 
archbiſhop ſhould reſign his benefice and dignity: 
to Eric Trolle's ſon; It was hoped, that the 
ſon's. advancement would ſoften, the father's an- 
ger, and make him bear his diſappointment with 
leſs impatience: and this was reckoned the ſureſt 
expedient to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding be- 
twixt the two families, and to . the popes 
of the nation. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe pretended ad- 
vantages, the promotion of young Trolle was 
oppoſed by the greateſt part of the nobility and 
| gentry, who looked upon his agreement as a con- 


deſcenſion beneath their courage, and injurious 


to the reputation of their party: they aſſured the 
adminiſtrator, that they were able to maintain 
his right with their ſwords im the field, againſt 
the biſhops and the Daniſh faction; and ſome of 
them, who penetrated deeper into the intrigues. 
of ſtate, and were better acquainted with the art 
of government, told him in private, that the 
fate of his predeceſſors ſhould deter him from 
conferring the principal dignity af the chprch 
upon a perſon that was already poſſeſſed of the 
kigheſt advantages both of birth and eee . 
that ſince the fatal treaty of Calmar, the arch- 
2 had been the authors and fomenters of 
| inteſtine wars that had harraſſed the king- 
Ps. ICY reign and adminiſtration, of his: 
e that young Trolle was r a 


\ 
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turbulent and daring perſon ; that thoſe who 


conſidered the ' zeal with which the "clergy and 


Daniſh faction ſollicited his preferment, could 
not but ſuſpect his fidelity to the preſent govern-⸗ 


ment; and that it was abſolutely inconſiſtent 


with the 'moſt obvious rules of prudence, to ad- 
vance a man that was in a manner obliged both 


by intereſt and natural affection, to hate the per- 
fon who was the only” a arg of this enten N 


of his family. 29 
Theſe were the Fun nene with 
which theſe grave politicians endeavoured to con- 


vince the adminiſtrator of the dangerous conſe - | 
| quences of the propoſed agreement: but in this, 


as well as in moſt other caſes, it appeared that 
the foree ' of reaſon is not able to curb the un- 
bridled heat of youth. * The young prince want- 
ed experience, and was unwilling to be govern- 


ed by that of others: he was dazzled with the 
ſplendor of his new dignity, and could not think 


himſelf ſecured in the 


Mon of his beloved 


ö grandeur, ſo long as his title was controverted 


by ſo powerful a rival. His mind was ſo taken 


up with the pleaſures of a preſent enjoyment, 
that he was not at leiſure to think of future dan - 


gers; and perhaps he was ſo deluded by the 


ſeeming generoſity of the action, that he was in- 
capable of foreſeeing the hazard to which it ex- 


poſed him. But whatever were the inducements 


that betrayed him into this error, it is certain 


chat the archbiſhop reſigned with his conſent. and 
"wr puma Mata uae ah gb: Rey 
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recommendation. He wrote to pope 1514: 
Leo X. in his favour, and remitted a 

conſiderable ſum of money to the new prelate, 
who was then at Rome, that he might be able 


to appear in an equipage ſuitable to his dignity, - 
and to. _s honour * eee of * . | 


dom. 


vate orders to paſs: by the court of Denmark, 


with which the Swediſh clergy kept an uninter- 
-rupted correſpondence. The election of the ad- 


miniſtrator, and the advancement of Trolle to 


the archbiſhopric of Upſal, were news of too 


great importance to the king of Denmark, not 
to be imparted to him with all poſſible haſte. 


King John had not long before left the crown to 


his ſon Chriſtiern IT. whoſe. temper was a ſuffi- 
cient indication of his future misfortune : he was 


naturally ſour,” fierce, and untractable; his cou: 


rage proceeded; rather from an ungovernable fas 


ry, than from a 'magnanimous deſire of glory; 
and he ſeemed only to make ar, that he might 


feed his eyes with the bloody hotrors of death 


His birth, and the choice of the Danes, had put 


him in poſſeſſion of two crowns; but he could 
not think himſelf happy in a kingdom, where the 


ſovereign. power was reſtrained by the laws; and — 


by the authority of the ſenate. On the contrary, 
he looked upon Sweden as the country, where, 
by the ſucceſs of his arms, and right of con- 


queſt, he might one day have the pleaſure to rulè 


with a boundleſs and unbridled powers) - fut 
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The old archbiſhop ſent a Aces meſſage | 
| his ſacceſſor, by one of his confidents, with pri- 
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He waited with an extreme impatience, till the 
1518. truce Which his father made with the 
| late adminiſtrator ſhould expire, that he 
| might put his deſigns againſt that kingdom/inex- | + 
ecution. The advancement of Trolle, who was 
deſcended of a family, and engaged in a party, 
that were always ready to promote the intereſts 
of Denmark, helped him to bear the mortifying 
news of the election of a new adminiſtrator; and 
he imagined, that by the aſſiſtance of the Swe- 
diſh elergy, he might obtain an eaſy victory over 
a prince whoſe authority was not yet firmly eſta- 
: bliſhed. . He wrote with his own. hand to that 
young prelate, to congratulate his late advance- 
ment, and ſent him a catliderable: ſam of mo- 
ney, as a token of his friendſiir. 
Trolle was conſecrated at Rome, and received 
| the Pallium from pope Leo X. In his return to 
Sweden, he paſſed by Lubeck, which at that time 
was the principal and moſt, potent city of all the 
Hans-Towns, and had nn the whole: trade 
of the northern kingdoms. There he found a 
gentleman whom king C — had ſent to en · 
gage him in his party. The Daniſh miniſter, 
who was acquainted with his maſter's moſt ſe- 
cret deſigns, after he had delivered his credenti- - 
als, told the archbiſhop, in the king's name, 
that his majeſty could not forbear taking this ber 
caſion to repeat the aſſurances of his friendſhip, 
and that he hoped to ſee the union of Calmar re- 
vived by his aſſiſtance, and by the intereſt and 
power . i re gc . 
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Part I. Revolution in SWEDEN. 47 
Trolle was not ignorant of the intereſt and in- 
clination of his family; and both his father and 
the old archbiſhop had taken care to engage him 


in their faction: he told the gentleman, that he 


was fully perſuaded of the juſtice of his maſter's 
pretenſions to the crown of Sweden; and pray» 


ed him to aſſure that prince, in his name, that 


he was very ſenſible of the obligations which the 
conſideration both of his office and family laid 
upon him to promote the Daniſh intereſt; and 
that as ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of his arch- 


biſhopric, he, would endeavour to give his ma- 


jeſty the moſt convincing marks of his aal and 


1 affection to his ſervice. 


He had afterwards: ſoveral private ocniſietentss 


Vun king Chriſtiern's agent, during his abode at 


Lubeck. The Dane finding him to be of a 
haughty and imperious temper, and extremely 


proud of his new dignity, and of the grandeur 


of his family, reſolved to attack him on the weak 
fide, and to make him an enemy to the admini- 
ſtrator, as well as a friend to tlie king of Den- 
mark: he inſinuated, with a great deal of art, 
that he was obliged, in juſtice to himſelf, and 


to the honourof his family, to reſent the affront 
that was put upon his father; and added, that he 
could never believe that a perſon of his merit 

would 8 bear the arrogancy Wan | 


2 + | 
. He r ae to him afterwards; - Yhas the 
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of an adminiſtrator was a late invention 
of the nobility, to elude the treaty of Calmar; . 
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deprived of their undoubted right to the crown 
of Sweden; and the prelates of that kingdom ex- 
cluded from the ſhare which thoſe princes allow- 
ed them in the government. Then finding that 
his diſcourſe had made a conſiderable impreſſion 
on the archbiſhop's mind, he added, as it were 
to comfort him after-ſuch melancholy reflections, 
that in all probability the young adminiſtrator 
would not continue long in the poſſeſſion of his 
_ «dignity; that the king his-maſter was reſolved to 
inſiſt upon the execution of the treaty of Calmar; 
that his claim would be aſſerted by Charles and 
Ferdinand of Auſtria, whoſe ſiſter he had lately 
married, by the.dukes of Saxony his uncles, and 
the marquis of Brandenburgh, his brother-in-law ; 
that he was at peace with all the Hans-Towns ; 
that the city of Lubeck, which formerly nd. 
cd to preſerve an equality betwixt the northern 
-crowns, was not now: in a condition to aſſiſt 
Sweden; that the republic Was ſo weakened by 
the late war, in which it was engaged, for the 
ſpace of ten years, againſt the king of Denmark, 
that the regency were wholly taken up with con⸗ 
triving expedients to re-eſtabliſh their trade, and 
would think themſelves obliged to Chriſtiern, if 
he would conſent: to confirm and maintain the 
peace which they had obtained; that his maſter 
was endeavouring to make à league with France 
and England; and that as ſoon as the truce be- 
twixt Denmark and Sweden expired, he would 
enter the laſt of theſe kingdoms at the head of 
his army, to maintain his right, and eſtabliſh his 
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him, in his maſter's name, that his majeſty 


would entruſt him with the government during 


| his abſence, and advance him to the ſame poſt 


which the archbiſhops of Upſal enjoy under | 
the reign of his predeceſſors. | 
The haughty prelate liſtened cated to a 
propoſal that flattered his ambition: he looked 


upon the kindneſs he had lately received from 


the adminiſtrator, as a more forced condeſcenſi- 
on; and inſtead of loving and honouring him as 


his benefactor, he began to hate and ſuſpect him = 


as a ſecret and implacable enemy of his family, 


and one who was obliged, by intereſt, to humble 
and oppoſe him: he fanſied, that he might aſpire 
to the authority which that prince enjoyed, and 


even that he might obtain it, by devoting him- 
ſelf entirely to the king of Denmark's ſervice. 


HFaving conſidered all the advantageous con- 
ſequences of ſuch a revolution, he repeated his 
proteſtations to the envoy, that he would imitate 
the moſt zealous of his predeceſſors in their invio- 
jable fidelity to the crown of Denmark: but 
ſince he was not well acquainted with the preſent 
ſtate of a kingdom from which he” had been fo 
long abſent, it was reſolved and agreed upon be · 
twixt them, that he ſhould ſpend ſome time in 
reviving and increaſing the Daniſh faction; and 


chat thi king ſhould, from time to an fend 


private agents, to take an account of the ſtrength 
and condition of their party, and to concert the 
ſureſt and moſt convenient W to 15 their | 


2 in execution. 
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- Daniſh envoy, having finiſhed his negoti- 
ation, returned to his maſter; and the archbiſhop 
| embarked for Sweden, with a full reſolution to 
plot the ruin of the adminiſtrator. 
Though that prelate was educated at Rome, 
he had made but a (lender progreſs in the arts of 
ſubtilty and. diſſimulation, that are ſo induſtriouſ- 
ly taught at that court: he was naturally of a ſtiff 
; and violent temper, - more learned than politic, 
5 proud of the riches and power of his family, and 

_ abſolutely governed by his humour. He was ex- 

' tremely imperious and haughty, and even incap- 
able of complaiſance; he | hated his ſuperiors, 
could not endure his equals, and lighted: his in- 

feriors, among whom he reckoned all thoſe who 

were not ſo rich as himſelf. He was fo far from re- 
aulating his behaviour to the adminiſtrator, accord- 
"=P ing to the maxims of policy, that he did not ſo 
mmuch as obſerve the common rules of decency : 
de induſtriouſly avoided that prince, who, in an 
obliging manner, came out of his palace to meet 

him; and as ſoon as he came aſhore, he went by 

land. to Upſal without ſending any compliment 

to the adminiſtrator, as if he had nne bath | 
bis dignity and kindneſs, . 

He ſpent the firſt days after his ha in re- 
ceiving, the compliments of his ſuffragans, and 
the homage. of his clergy: his relations and 
friends, and the chief perſons of the Daniſh fa- 
ction, went to viſit him; ſome to congratulate his 
advancement, and others to diſcover his humour, 
and obſerve his behaviour to the adminiſtrator. 
nen a there was nothing to be ſeen 
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at Upſal but feaſting and rejoicing, which laſted 


above a month; for that young prelate affected 


ſio extraordinary a magnificence, and his friends, 


and the creatures of his family, were ſo numerous, 


that he was attended with a court, which, in 


ſome meaſure, obſcured that of his ſovereign. 
But they were not ſo wholly intent upon their 


pleaſure, as to forget politics and affairs of Nate, 


It was during theſe feaſts, and in the heat of an 
entertainment, that the violent and impetuous 


prelate began to diſcover his diſſatisfaction: he 


complained to his friends of the injury which he 
pretended was done to his father in the late elec- 


tion; and even could not forbear ſaying public- 


ly, that Steno would have had but few voices, if 
the election had been free, Afterwards he diſ- 
courſed in private with the biſhops, to diſcover 
their inclinations to the government, and to 


know what confidence he might place in their 
aſſiſtance, if he ſhould be engaged in any deſign 


againſt the adminiftrator : he inſinuated, as it were 


by way of common diſcourſe, that it was to be 
feared the end of the truce with Denmark would 
be the beginning of a bloody war ; that he was 


perſuaded Chriſtiern would leave no means un- 


attempted to re-eſtabliſh the union of the king- 
dom upon the foot of the treaty. of Calmar, 


notwithſtanding the election of an adminiſtrator ; 
that he pitied the miſerable condition of his coun- 


try, which, in all probability, would be kacrificed 2 
to the ambition of theſe two princes; that . 


| ny not what fide 8 ought to take, „5 
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52 The HisTory of the [1515.] 
cCaſe of an open rupture; that it was true, the of- 
ice of the adminiſtrator ſeemed to be inſtituted 
for the defence of- the nation, and the preſerva - 
tion of its liberty; but that the pretenſions of the 


kings of Denmark were founded on a juſt claim; 
and beſides, that thoſe princes ſeemed only to 


contend for the title of kings of Sweden, that 


they might entruſt the clergy with the whole care 


and authority of the government. 


He added, that time and their advice ae 


inſtruct him what meaſures he ought to obſerve 


with the king of Denmark: but as for prince Ste- 


no, he declared that he was ſo fully convinced 


of the violent and indirect methods that were 
uſed in his election, that he did not think the 


clergy obliged to defend and ſupport the dignity 
of the adminiſtrator againſt the Danes, fo Jong | 


as that prince was poſſeſſed of it. 
The archbiſhop's diſcourſe was received mich 


an univerſal applauſe by: his ſuffragans : they un- 
. animouſly declared for the king of Denmark, and 
even ſome of the, moſt violent of -them were of 
. opinion, that they. ought immediately to invite 


him to break the truce, and ſurprize prince Ste- 


no, whom they reckoned. an uſurper; and that, 
at the ſame time, each prelate ſhould: oblige the 


towns and caſtles, in their. reſpective juriſdicti- 


a ons, to own the juſtice of the Daniſh pretenſions. 


Others thought it neceſſary to put all things in a 
readineſs to favour the invaſion, and, without 


loſing time, to engage all their friends and vaſ- 
"Als in the deſign ; and, in the general, all the 
biſhops endeavoured t to outvic each other in ex- 


2 n 
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preſſing their complaiſance to their primate, and 
an entire reſignation to his conduct, which 


they were the more willing to promiſe, becauſe 
the intended invaſion was yet but an uncertain 


project, and both the war, and the dangers * 


attend it, ſeemed to be at a diſtance. 
Afterwards, the archbiſhop made it his buſi- 
neſs to inquire into the number and ſtrength of 
his vaſſals: he ſent a body of ſoldiers to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the fort of Steque, which belonged to 


the ar chbiſhopric, and furniſhed it with ſtores 


and ammunition, as if the war had been already 
declared: he obliged his friends and relations to, 


give him new aſſurances of their aſſiſtance, and 


by his magnificence and liberality, engaged a 
confglerable number of them to remain with him. 
The miſunderſtanding betwixt that prelate and 


; has adminiſtrator, - and the ' Preparations - that 


were made by his creatures, and the reſt of the 
Daniſh faction, gave occaſion to people <0 be- 
lieve that the kingdom would quickly be made 
the ſeat of a civil war. VUpſal became the gene- 
ral rendezvous of all the malecontents, and of 


thoſe ſtraggling adventurers, who are always rea- 
dy to offer their ſervice upon the. firſt, appearance 


of a faction, and are afterwards as apt to deſert 


or betray their party, as they are variouſly; acted 


by fear or intereſt. They were extremely well 

received by the archbiſhop, who heard, with 
pleaſure, their complaints againſt the govern⸗ 
ment, and ſeemed to be touched with a ſenſe 


of their ee 5 þe! ade to expreſs 
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his difaffection, by his diſcourſe; and all his ac- 

tions, that the diſaffected party might be encou- 
raged to make their addreſſes to him; but he 
carefully avoided every thing that might give the 


people occaſion to ſuſpect his correſpondence with 
the Danes, who, he knew, were generally hated 
by the whole Swediſh nation, except the clergy : 


| and therefore he took care to regulate his beha- 


viour in ſuch a manner, that his hatred and aver- 


fion- againſt the adminiſtrator might be thought 
to proceed from a private quarrel betwixt the 
two — in ae the en was not at can 


concerned. 
Tbe Scenes Was 


ns: he per- 
ceived thar the archbifflop was preparing for a 
rupture, and was fo enraged at that prelate's in- 


gratitude, that being naturally of an impatienit | 
and fiery temper, he would have immediately 


marched againſt: him at the head of his: army, if 
kis council had not moderated his füry. They 
told him, that-princes\muſt not proceed in ſucł 


eaſes like private perſons; that bis anger and re- 

fentment would only ſerve to ſtrengthen the arch- 
 biſhop's party, and augment the number of the 

malecontents; that he had to do with the peo. 


bie who were extremely jealous of their liberty, 
and always ready to oppoſe the attempts oF their 
fovereigns; and therefore they adviſed him to 
conceal his indignation, and to endeavour an 
that prelate by gentle and obliging | methods? 
Steno ſubmitted to their opinion, and wadir 


| poet wing a journey to ſome lands that be · 
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| longed to him, he paſſed through Upſal, which 
lay directly in his way, and is but ten Swediſh 
leagues from Stockholm: he alighted at the arch- 
biſhop's palace, and went to viſit him with all 
the demonſtrations of joy, and an obliging con- 


fidence, that could be expreſſed by a prince, who 
had reaſon to believe that his dignity and kind- 


neſs would procure him a hearty welcome. Af- 
ter. he had congratulated his happy return to the 
kingdom, he told him, that he was extremely glad 
that he had had an occaſion to contribute to his 
advancement, and began to complain, in a very 
kind and obliging manner, that he had not yet 
appeared at the court: and, in the general, he 
omitted no expreſſions of kindneſs and civility 
that might appeaſe the anger of that ſtubborn pre- 
late, and bring him back to a ſenſe of his duty. 

The archbiſhop, who was both vexed and ſur- 
prizes at that prince's arrival, anſwered his ca- 

reſſes with a conſtraint and diſturbance that ap- 
peared viſibly in all his actions: however, he 
entertained him with extraordinary magnificence ; 
but that was merely an effect of his vanity, and 
deſigned rather to diſplay his power and riches, 
than to expreſs his joy and gratitude for the ho- 


Hour the adminiſtrator had done him. Nor could 


he forbear, in the heat of their diſcourſe, to re- 
proach that prince indireQly for uſing violent me- 
thods, to obtain a dignity be , only due | 
_ to: the merits of his father. 4 _=— 


The adminiſtrator, who was jo to 3 
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began to juſtify his election; but that haughty 
prelate would not ſo much 28 condeſcend to hear 
his reaſons, and told him, with a great deal of 
heat, that the time would come, when a free con- 
vention of the eſtates would do juſtice to his fa- 
ther, and to all thoſe who were en with 
the government. | 

The prince was equally birprizad at the arch- 
biſhop” $ threatenings, and incenſed at his pride 


and iuſolency: he retired with a reſolution to 


employ all his power and intereſt to humble him; 
and leſt the court af Rome, which uſually takes 
hold of ſuch occaſions to extend its authority, 
under pretext of protecting the clergy, ſhould 
 Interpoſe in this affair, the adminiſtrator wrote 
to the pope, to complain of the inſolence _ ll 
behaviour of that prelate.- > 
Not long after, the pope mal an e 
full of kind and obliging expreſſions: he blamed 
Trolle for his turbulency and ingratitude; and 
added, that he had ſent orders to his legate, who 
was then at the court of Den: 
diately to Sweden, and in his name, to een 
thearchbiſhop of his dux. hb 
But notwithſtanding thoſe Sol eva W 
the inſtructions he gave to his legate were intend- 
_ ed rather for a compliment than a real ſatisfacti - 
on; for though he ſeemed to blame the arch · 
biſhop, he could not but rejoice in his heart, | 
that both he and the other prelates of the king- 
dom, whom the court of Rome is wont always to 
look upon as her ſubjects and creatures, ſhould 
extend their power, and aſſume a ſhare in (the 90 | 
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vernment of the ſtate. And beſides, the popes 


had always bore a ſecret averſion to the kings 


and ſovereigns of Sweden, ſince thoſe princes had 


diſcontinued the payment of the tribute, uſually 


called St. Peter's pence. It was impoſed by 


king Olaus, as a tax upon all his ſubjects, when 


the Chriſtian religion was firſt introduced into 
the kingdom * : but moſt of his ſucceſſors refuſed 
to ſubmit to an impoſition, which was equally. 
injurious both to the prince, and to the ſubjects. 
Several popes 9 had in vain demanded that tri- 
bute ; and even ſome of them had darted their. 
uſual thunders of excommunication, but without 
making the leaſt impreſſion upon thoſe princes ; 
ſo that the court of Rome was at laſt obliged to 
give over its ſucceſsleſs attempts upon a people, 
whoſe eyes were. opened rather by policy than 
learning, and who, by an early and unanimous 
reſolution, had ſhaken off the fear of eccleſiaſti- 
cal cenſures. The adminiſtrator Was admoniſhed 
by his council, who were acquainted with the 
inclinations and. politics of the court of Rome, 
not to rely upon. the pope's aſſiſtance in ſo dan- 
gerous a juncture: nor did he place ſo much con- 
fidence 1 in the apoſtolical letters, but at the fame 
E time, . be took more effectual meaſures for che 
| defence, and preſeryation of his authority. 
He ſummoned a meeting of the eſtates at Ta. 
Thy, under pretext that the truce with dee 
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was ready to expire; but in effect to procure a 
new confirmation of his title and authority, and 
at the ſame time, to diſcover the ſtrength of the 
archbiſhop s party. | 

That prelate, on the other hand, made it his 
buſineſs to” gain more friends to the king of 
Denmark, and to raiſe new enemics to the admi- 
niſtrator: "he exacted freſh aſſurances of fidelity 
from thoſe of his party, and even engaged the 
governors of the caſtles of Stockholm and Ni- 
cop pirig in the Daniſh faction. Aſterwards, he 
ſent a truſty meſſenger to king Chriſtiern, to give 


him an account of the preſent poſture of affairs, | 


and of the condition of his party; and to intreat 


him to advance immediately at the head of his 


army, without ſtaying for the end of the truce, 
Which he might eaſily find ſeveral plauſible pre- 


| texts to violate : and beſides, he ordered his agent 


to aſſure him, that the governors of the caſtles 


of Stockholm and Nicopping would declare in 


His fayour, and receiye his forces into the Pe 
under their command. | 


Chriſtiern. replied to theſe Citations, that it | 


would not be ſufficient to break the truce, unleſs 


the eſtates of Denmark would contribute to the 
War againſt Sweden; 2 that he was endeavouring 


to engage the principal perſons of the kingdom 
in that deſi ign; that he believed he had already 
gained the legate that was going to Sweden; 


that if the negotiation of that prelate ſhould not 
be attended with fucceſs, he would take care to 


fart ſome difference betwixt the two nations, 
and 2 it on fo far, that the eſtates of Den- 
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mark ſhould be obliged to take * arms in the 


defence of their country. 


In the mean time, the eſtates of Sed af: 


ſembled at Tellia, where the adminiſtrator had 
appointed them to meet; and he had the plea» 
ſure to ſee, that moſt of the deputies were the 
fame perſons who had contributed moſt effeftu- 
ally to his a ment. This encouraged him 


to ſummon the archbiſhop to repair thither, in 


order to his qualifying himſelf for his office, by 


taking the uſual oath of fidelity to the eſtates: 
but that prelate not daring to appear in an aſ- 


ſembly, where his enemy had ſo ſtrong a party, 


ſhut himſelf up in the fort of Steque, which was 


a caſtle ſeated on the top of a hill, and equally 
fortified by art and nature. The archbiſhop of 
Upſal had taken all imaginable care to render it 


impregnable, according to the rules that were 
obſerved in thoſe days; and beſides, it was ſuf- 
ficiently ſecured by the privileges of the clergy, 


which made it an inviolable fanftaary. The 


archbiſhop called a meeting of the biſhops, and 


others of his faction, and the aſſembly was held 
in that caſtle, as if the convention at Tellia had. 


neither been free, nor lawfully called. Thus 
both -parties were making .preparations for an 


pope Leo the tenth's legate in the northern — 


doms, arrived in Sweden, and offered his me- 


diation. to negotiate an agreement betwixt the 
Nene and the adminiſtrator . 
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The legate w-as of a ſmooth and pliant temper, 
— polite and complaiſant, and feemed 


to make the getting of money his principal buſi- 


neſs, and the main object of his deſires: be pre- 


tended, among his other commiſſions, to be in- 


truſted with a full power to grant licenſes ſor the 
eating of fleſh' on fiſh- days, to thoſe who would 
be at the charge of purchaſing a diſpenſation. At 
the ſame time, he diſtributed indulgences to all 


thoſe who would contribute a certain ſum for the 
building of St. Peter's church at Rome. Theſe 


new projects for draining the people of their mo- 
ney, were ſet on foot that time, and carri- 

ed a little too far by the miniſters of the court of 
Rome, under the pontificate of Leo X. nenn 


perhaps without his knowlege. 


Arcemboldi ſcraped together thoſe profitable 


| incomes, with all the greedineſs of a ſoldier that 


is ſent to levy contributions: he had: fleeced a 
part of Denmark, under the protection of his 
bulls; and, not ſatisfied with the conſiderable 
ſums he had raiſed in that kingdom, he put his 
money out to intereſt, or employed it in mer- 


chandizing, when he was propering! for! his de- 
parture to Sweden. 


King Chriſtiern was e Gſtadsfied with 


the commiſſion and behaviour of that legate, who, 


under a religious pretext, drew all the money 
out of his dominions; but he durſt not expreſs 


his diſpleaſure: he could not hope to ſucceed in 


his deſign againſt Sweden, without the aſſiſtance | 
of the clergy; and he was afraid, leſt they would 


become his enemies, if he ſhould” quarref with 
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Part I. Revolution in SWEDEN. GD 
the court of Rome. Thus he was forced to pur- 
chaſe: the: favour of that prelate, at the rate of ex- 
poſing bis kingdom as a prey to his avarice : he 

overloaded him with careſſes and obligations dur- 
ing his abode in Denmark, and at his departure 
he received his laſt viſit with the n ee 
ſtrations of kiadneſs and civility. 3 

He prayed him to employ the __ and Led 
thority. to which his character intitled him, for 


the eſtabliſhment of a firm and laſting peace be- 
twixt the two kingdoms: he aſſured him, that 


he was ready to conſent to any reaſonable ex- 
pedients for the carrying on of ſo good a deſign, 
provided the Swedes:would engage to put the trea-' 


ty: of Calmar in execution. He added, that Bei- 


ther the civil wars, nor the moſt ſucceſsful rebel · 
lions, could be ſuppoſed to make void the obliga- 
tion of ſo ſolemn a treaty; that the clergy, and 
all the honeſt party in the kingdom, looked up- 
on the union that was agreed upon in that fa- 
mous aſſembly, as the trueſt way to eſtabliſſi a 
ſolid and durable peace betwixt the two nations; 


and that this was the only fault which the admi - 


niſtrator could object againſt the archbiſhop. He 
prayed: the legate to protect that prelate from the 
_ unjuſt rage of a raſh and infolent youth; and 


concluded, that he. hoped he would put ſome di- 


| ference betwixt a captain of rebels, and a ſove- 


_ reign, whoſe family had been always nn m | 


the intereſt of the holy ſe. 


The legate was not ignorant that bot court 5s 5 
Rome was extremely well pleaſed with the Danes 


and very much diſſatisfied with the Swedes ; and 
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= he. knew that king Chriſtiern was allied 
to the houſe of Auſtria, for which the pope had 
an extraordinary reſpect; but the moſt prevail - 
ing motive that engaged him in that princeꝰs ſer · 
vice, was the conſideration of the money he left 
in the kingdom, and of that which he hoped to 
get at his return, in ſome provinces where he 
bad not yet publiſhed. his indulgences. He aſ- 
1 ſured the king, that he would proſecute his de- 
SE  HGgns with all imaginable vigour and zeal, and 
107 even inſinuated to him, that he had ſecret orders 
to favour his pretenſions, and protect his crea- 
tures; adding, that under the ſeeming character 
of a mediator, he would promote his intereſt, 
and ſerve him with as much fidelity and affection, 
as he could expect to find in his own miniſters. 
The king of Denmark, relying upon theſe pro- 
888 diſcovered his moſt ſecret deſigns, and 


ought to uſe with a foreign miniſter: he told 
him, that he was ſure of the caſtles of Stockholm 
and Nieopping; that all the biſhops were ready 
to receive him into the places that were under 
their command ; and that the archbiſhop of Up- 
, who. managed the whole deſign, would come 
over to his army, as ſoon as he ſhould appear on 
che frontiers of the kingdom. He intreated the 
legate to confer with that prelate, if it were poſ- 
fible to keep any correſpondence with him, with- 
out giving people occaſion to ſuſpect the deſign 
of their conferences. He deſired him alſo to 


talked to him with more freedom than a prince 


| that the latter could hardly be accompliſhed with · 
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convenient methods a 2 their pfojett i in exe- 
cution. . 

The legate left Denmark with theſe inſtructi-· 
ons, and as ſoon as he arrived at the court of 
Sweden, he publicly exhorted the adminiſtrator . 
and the fenate, in the pope's name, to conclude 
a firm and laſting peace with Denmark. Some 
days after, he demanded a private audience of 
the adminiſtrator, . in which he entreated that 
prince to grant the honour of his friendſhip to 
the archbiſhop, and not to diſtrub that prelate in 
the poſſeſſion of a dignity which the pope con- 
ferred upon him merely at his recommendation. 
Steno replied in few words, and with a great 
deal. of courage and reſolution, that he would al- 
* ways receive his holineſs's deſires with ſubmiſfion 
and reſpect, and have an honourable regard for 
the perſon of his legate ; but withal he told him, 
that he ought, in the firſt place, to offer his ad- 
vice and admonitions to the archbiſhop, who, 
he aſſured him, might enjoy his eignity without 
the leaſt diſturbance or moleſtation, if he n 
return to a ſenſe of his duty. 

The legate, who only waited for an — 5 
to enter upon the ſubject of his negotiation, told 
the prince, that he had received orders from hg 
pope, to offer and conſult about the beſt expe- 
cents for bringing the difference betwixt him 
and the archbiſhop to an amicable agreement, and 
for eſtabliſhing a firm and durable peace between 
sweden and Denmark; and that he perceived 


but the former : he prayed him to accept the me: 
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fer a ſolid peace before the uncertain chance of 

war, which, perhaps, would. aot be equally a- 

greeable to all the eſtates of the kingdom, and 

would make him odious even to the nobility and 

commons, if it, ſhould happen to be prolonged 

| beyond: their expectation, or if they ſhould be 
| Uſappointed of their hope of ſucceſs. 


10 confound the archbiſhop's affair with the king 
of Denmark's pretenſions, made the adminiſtra- 
tor ſuſpect the intentions of that prelate, who 
he concluded was galned by his enemies, and ac- 
quainted with all their deſigns. He knew how 
much it was his intereſt to diſcover the hmm 
their project; but it was not an cally taſk for a 
young Swediſh prince to pump a ſecret out of an 
Italian prelate, who had been trained up in the 


therefore inſtead of endeavouring to unriddle the 
myſtery, by over · reaching that crafty. miniſter, 


.. purſuance of that deſign, he intreated hin. by 
e advice of the ſenate, to diſtribute his ingul- 


ing that time, he would take ſuch meaſures, as 
might be conducive to the public good, and a- 
greeable to the inclinations of the holy father. 
This contrivance had all the ſucceſs that could 
= bedefced ,/the legate was extremely glad of ſo 
durable an opportunity of continuing his gain» 


dlation of the holy fee > he exhorted him to pre- 


This. diſcourſe, , and the care the legate took 


art of diſſimulation in the court of Rome. And 


in an art of which he was an abſolute maſter, he 
reſolved to attack him on the weak ſide; and in 


gendes in the kingdom, aſſuring bim, that, dor 
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which was the only deſign of his legation to the 


northern countries: he was afraid, that if the. 
two nations ſhould come to an open rupture, it 
would be impoſſible for him to purſue his com. 
miſſion in Sweden, and that the tumultuous con · 


fuſion of war would deprive him of the profits 


of his miſſion, for which it was thought he had 
advanced a conſiderable ſum to the apoſtolical 
chamber: and therefore as ſoon as he had obtain- 
ed the conſent of the adminiſtrator and ſenate, 
he publiſhed his bulls through the whole king - 
dom, and his officers took care to diſperſe them 
through all the -provinces. Thoſe under-col-- 


lectors, or licenſed beggars, whom he carried a- 


bout with him, were certain perſons who: had 
framed the right of | publiſhing his bulls, and 


were obliged to purchaſe their leaſes for a conſi- 


derable ſum of money. It was always his cuſtom 

to agree with the higheſt bidder, without regard- 
ing the qualifications of thoſe mercenary preach- 
ers, provided they eould give him mae 
rity for the payment of his moneʒxʒr 
The adminiſtrator, either out of voliry or de- 


votion, ſeemed very deſirous of obtaining theſe. 


indulgences : he was: very liberal on that oecaſi - 
oj and in imitation of his example, the ſenas. 
tors, and all the nobility, laid out conſiderable! 
ſums of money on theſe commiodities. The 


common people, who are uſually the beſt cuſtom - 


ers at ſuch markets, emptied their pockets to ſe· 
cure their ſouls; every one was willing to con- 


tribute to the pious deſign, and even the wildeſt 
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devotion, which the adminiſtrator had brought 
into faſhion, and were eaſily perſuaded to ſub- 
mit to a penance that mn oy mu! 
their purſes. 

Arcemboldi amaſſed. a W treaſure in 
Sweden , and the adminiſtrator ſuffered him to 
export the money in ſpecie, without paying any 
cuſtoms or duties, This was a very conſiderable 


| favour; for all the princes of Germany exacted 
a third part of the profits of the indulgences that 


were publiſhed in their dominions. And as a 
farther mark of his kindneſs, he ſent ſeveral mag- 
nificent preſents to the legate, and among the 


reſt, a conſiderable quantity of rich n and a 


v large table of maſſy ſil ver. 
The adminiſtrator imagining; that be: bad ab- 
ſclurely gained the legate dy ſo many obliging 


demonſtrations of his favour, and by the richneſs. 


nts, ſome time after took an occaſion! 
ta diſcourſe with him in private. Aſter he had: 
mplain« of the archbiſhop's ingratitude, he 


_ told the legate, that he had received a full infor- 
mation of chat prelate*s pernicious; deſigns; and 
chat he was reſol ved either to bring him to a ſenſe 


of his duty, or to make him leave the kingdom. 


-  Arcembaldi was ſa charmed with that prince's 
lüberality, that he adckqowleged the juſtice, of his 
reſdlution, and even could not forbear difcaver- 


ing the king of Denmark's ſecret: he thought 
his conſcience obliged him to beſtow his favours, 
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and, perhaps, was afraid that the adminiſtrator 


was already acquainted with the inſtructions he 
had received from the king of Denmark, and 


would ſtop the money he had raiſed in the king- 


dom, if he ſhould ſtill continue to conceal ſo 


dangerous a ſecret. Reſolving then to make the 
beſt advantage of a diſcovery which, perhaps, he 
could not prevent, he gave the prince a full ac- 
count of the king of Denmark's deſigns, of the 


correſpondence he entertained with the Swediſn 
clergy, arid of the infidelity of the governors of 


the caſtles of Stockholm and Nicopping. 


| Yet, for his own ſecurity, he made the admi- 


niſtrator promiſe to carry on his deſign with ſo 
much prudence and caution, that the archbiſhop 
might not have the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpect that 
he had betrayed king Chriſtiern's ſecret. At his 
return to Denmark, he ſeemed to be extremely 
aided with the ill ſucceſs: of his negotiation: 

he told the king, that the adminiftrator was ſ6 
_ exaſperated againſt the arehbiſhop, that there 
was no hope of a ſpeedy reconciliation; that in 
his opinion, that prelate was an obſtacle to the 
re-eſtabliſhment of the treaty of Calmar; that he 


kept himſelf conſtantly ſhut- up in the caſtle of 


Steque, from whence he ſeemed to threaten the 
adminiſtrator with a eivil war; that he did not 


think it convenient to go thither, leſt Steno 


mould have ſuſpected his deſign; that the admi- 
niſtrator was poſſeſſed with an extraordinary a- 
verſion againſt the perſon of that prelate; and 
that he had reaſon: to believe, that though it were 
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68 The HisTory of the [15 15. ] 
dignity, he would never be perſuaded to- con- 
ſent to that propoſal, while he thought it dove; on 
prove advantageous to his enemy... © 
The king af Denmark, perceiving the in we- 
ceſs of the legate's negotiation, concluded that 
| herequld never make himſelf maſter of Sweden, 
but at the head of a powerful army. He conſi- 
dered alſo, that the truce was not yet expired, 
and that he could not begin the war without the 
conſent and approbation: of the eſtates; of Den- 
mark; and therefore he gave private orders to his 
admiral, to affront the firſt Swediſh ſhips he 
ſhould meet with, not doubting but that the ad- 
miniſtrator would endeavour to revenge ſuch an 
indignity, by way of reprizal or retaliation, either 
by land or ſea, which would oblige the eſtates 
na X49; n war [agoniſt 
In the mean 3 the wi vie no wok all 
poſſible care to fruſtrate, the deſigus of his ene- 
mies; and reſolved to make the beſt improve- 
ment of the legate' 8 diſcovery,” without- betraying 


his ſecret: he informed the ſenate, that ſeveral 


perſons in the kingdom were engaged in a con- 
of Stockholm and Nicopping had betrayed their 
_ and were ready to receive the enemies into 

the places which they commanded. The ſenate 
Was alarmed at the news of ſô black a deſign, 
and prayed him to ſecure the traitors. He pre- 

tended to take a review of the garriſon ↄf Nicop- 
ping, and as ſoon as the governor. and ſoldiers 
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ing of the eſtates at Weſteras, the capital 
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to take poſſeſſion of the place, under the com- 
mand of a governor who was abſolutely devoted 


to his intereſt.. At the ſame time, he gave or- 


ders to arreſt the governor of the caſtle of Stock- 
holm, who attended at court according- to his 
uſual cuſtom. Then he called a meet- 
| SE ba 1516. 
city of Weſtmannia, where thoſe two go- - 
vernors were accuſed of contriving and abetting 
a treaſonable deſign againſt their country, and 
commiſſioners were appointed to try them. The 


fear of puniſhment, and the hope of a pardon, 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon them, that 


they confeſſed their deſign to deliver up theſe 
places to the king of Denmark, and aceuſed the 
archbiſhop, as the author _ er. of bean 
conſpiracy: 5 * 

The adminiſtrator, Having this ene over 
bim, reſolved to proceed againſt him with the ut- 
moſt rigour 5 and in order to his conviction, or- 


dered him to be ſummoned to give an account 


of his behaviour to the eſtates. Some of the ſe- 
nators, who were ſenſible of the dangerous ten- 


dency of theſe diviſions, and dreaded the fatal 
conſequences of an open rupture, endeavoured 


under-hand to perſuade the archbiſhop to ſubmit 


to the — and even offered him 4 ſafe 


conduct, ſigned by the principal members of the 

2 hoping to divert the threatening ſtorm, 
and to gain ww. ſtubborn mics by eaſy and 
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70 The HisToxy of the. [1516.] 
complained to his friends of the king of Den- 
mark's remiſſneſs and ee and immediately 
ſent one of his c to that prince, to ac- 
quaint him with the 8 his party 
in Sweden was expoſed and to haſten his march 
to that kingdom. In the mean time, to amuſe 
the ſenate, he deſired that a new convention of 
the eſtates might b ſummoned, under pretext, 
that the greateſt part of the deputies, that com- 


poſed the aſſembly at Weſteras, were — 


. creatures or relations of his declared enemy. 

The eſtates were ſo incenſed at the and 
obſtinacy of that rebellious prelate, that they re- 
ſolved to ſecure his perſon, and bring him to a 


trial: they intreated the adminiſtrator to inveſt 


the place where he xeſided; and at the ſame time 
orders were given out to apprehend his father, 
and ſuch of his friends and relations as were ſol: 
pected to be privy to his deſigns: againſt the go- 
vernment, or might be ſuppoſed to be able and 
willing to take up arms in his defence. And 
ſince they foreſaw that theſe proceedings would 
infallibly occaſion rupture with the king of Den- 
mark, the adminiſtrator was defired to-raiſe the 
_ militia, and to put the kingdom in ſuch apoſture, 
that it might not be in danger to be mer 
Its enemies. 

Thus the breach berwixt the: — * and 
the_eftates gave the prince an occaſion to re- 


venge a private quarrel, under the plauſible pre 


text of puniſhing a public enemy; and chat he 
gave orders l fora g 


might not loſe ſo favourable an — lb he 


Part I. 


ol the nation. 


5 miniſtrator on this occaſion, there was none who 
expreſſed a more vigorous zeal for his intereſt 


of the crown; a young lord about fix and twen- 


of Sweden, and particularly from king Canutſon, 
who was his great uncle: he was the fon Eric 
Vaſa, governor of Finland, and couſim · 
to the adminiſtrator, with whom he was 3 
ed. He had naturally an high and daring ſpirit; 


ry, and infinitely more ſenſible of the manly de- 
lights of ambition, than of the ſofter charms of 
pleaſure. The adminiſtrator divided his ſavour 


the old age of that ſenator, and a certain timo» 
rouſneſs that appeared in all his actions, made 
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of all the nobility and militia of the kingdom: 


his friends and relations repaired to his aſſiſtance 1 
at the head of their forces, every one ſtriving to TH 
ſignalize his fidelity to his country, and affection 
to the prince, in a war that was undertaken to | } 


maintain his election, and to defend the liberty | | 


Among all the e 


than Guſtavus Ericſon, the great ſtandard - bearer 


ty years of age, deſcended from the antient kings 


his ſoul was poſſeſſed with an eager deſire of glo- 


and confidence betwixt him and his father: but 


ſuch an impreſſion upon the prince, that thoitgh 


| he did not eſteem: him leſs for theſe diſadvantages, 1 | 9 


he took more pleaſure in Guſtavus, who, with 


an equal ſolidity of judgment, was maſter of more 


courage and ſtrength of mind, and never pro- 


poſed any deſigns or expedients, by vibes; whouve 
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It was by his advice, that the prince reſolved 
to give fire - arms to the peaſants, who, till then, 
had only, or for the moſt part, made uſe of bows 
and arrows. The adminiſtrator ordered a con- 


ſiderable number of muſkets to be bought at Lu- 


bec, and put on board a ſhip, which ſet ſail im- 
mediately for Stockholm, but was taken by the 
Daniſh admiral; as ſhe came out of the mouth of 
the Trave, which paſſes by Lubeck. This act 


of hoſtility ſerved for a declaration and ſignal of 


a bloody war, which began betwixt the two na- 
tions, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
the eſtates of Denmark, bon Were! Ranges: to 


' 
3 * >} 
* — 


The adminiſtrator was not 60 Shad by 


thisloG;'as to give over the deſign he had form- 


ſhop: he put himſelf at the 


head of the militia or infantry, which was the 


moſt numerous body in his army, and gave the 
command of the horſe to Guſtavus. The biſhops 


of Stregnez and Lincoping marched before, un- 
der pretext of interpoſing their intereſt and me · 


diation, to bring their primate to a ſenſe of his 
duty: but their real deſign was to give him notice 


of the ſtrength and condition of the adminiſtra- 
tor's forces. For though theſe prelates were en- 


gaged both by intereſt and inclination» in the Da» 
more politic and cunning,” and too 
ceal e real ſentiments, the: 
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arrival at Steque, they intreated the archbiſhop 
to excuſe them for not declaring againſt the ad- 
miniſtrator, according to their agreement at Up- 
al, aſſuring him, that they only waited till the king 
of Denmark ſhould enter the kingdom to ſupport 
them: they adviſed him to reflect upon the power 
and ſtrength of that prince, who, in a few days, 


would appear before the walls of his caſtle, at 


the head of a numerous army; and concluded 


with telling him, that it would be an action wor- 
thy his prudence, to divert the impending ſtorm, 


and-amuſe the young prince with a ſeeming ſub- 


Miſſion, from which he might eaſily diſengage | 


himſelf, as ſoon as they ſhould meet with a more 
favourable juncture to put their deſic igns i1 in cxe- 
cution, 


The archbiſhop rejected the advice uf his po- 


uc ſuffragans with anger and diſdain, and chid 
them fof their weakneſs, which he braid with 


the names of - treaſon and cowardice: he told 


them, he had received advice by an envoy from 
Denmark, that Chriſtiern was preparing to in- 
vade Sweden with all his forces; that his fleet 


was fitted out and ready to make a deſcent; that 
the adminiſtrator was not in a condition to op- 
poſe ſo potent an enemy; that he hoped, in a lit- 


tle time, to ſee the king of Denmark ſeated on 


the Swediſh throne, and that they had reaſon 
to fear that he would be revenged on his falſe 
friends, as well as on his declared enemies. The 


biſhops, finding that their remonſtrances ſerved 
only to exaſperate their fierce and ſtubborn pri- 
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74 The HisToxy of the | [ignd&] 
mate, retired, to give place to the adminiſtrator's 


army, Which at the ſame time appeared before 
the caſtle. . 


The prince hoped to carry the ohne before the 


es could be able to make a diverſion; but 

he had ſcarce opened the trenches, when he was 
informed that the enemy had — 
near Stockholm, and were deſtroying the coun- 
try with fire and ſword, Upon this advice, he 


divided his army, and, leaving the infantry to 


guard the lines, he marched with the cavalry u- 
wards the enemy, accompanied with Guſtavus, 
and followed by all the Swediſh youth, who-long- 
ed for an occaſion to lignalize their courage. un- 
der the command and i in the 3 bf their 


prince. 


45 caſtle of Wedel; and Guſtavus was the 
Avguſtyy, firſt who charged them at the head of a 
Lp ſquadron ; the action was very: bloody, 


| and the victory was for ſome time diſputed on 


both ſides with all the obſtinacy which is ufually 
bbſerved in thoſe firſt encounters, on the event 
| of which the honour of the nation, and the ſuc- 
_ - ceſs of the campaign, ſeems to depend. But at 


laſt. the Daniſh troops were defeated, and the 


greateſt part of them cut to pieces: thoſe, who 


had the good fortune to eſcape, made a diſorder- 


ty retreat to their ſhips, and retired to Denmark. 
I be prince aſcribed all the glory of this im- 
portant action to Guſtavus, who, after he had 


attacked the enemies with a great deal of vigour, 


A 


The adminiſtrator met the "FR near the 
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hand, and purſued them to their veſſels, without 
giving them time to rally. It was upon this oc- 
caſion, that the prince began to conſider him as 


an uſeful perſon, whom before he had only lov- 


ed as an agrecable companion: he admired 


the ſurprizing genius of that young lord, his 
eager inclination to war, his courage, valour, and 
above all, the extraordinary prefence of mind he 


had ſhewenin the firſt eſſay of his arms, He was 


the beſt judge of ſuch qualities as theſe, and na- 
turally inclined to prefer them before other en- 
dowments; and conſequently they made a ſtrong- 
er and more laſting impreſſion upon his mind. 
Alter fo conſiderable a ſucceſs, the prince led 


back his victorious troops to the ſiege of Steque. 


The archbiſhop was extremely alarmed at the 
news of the entire defeat and flight of the Danes, 
who abandoned him to the mercy of hisenemics 
for he imagined that the king of Denmark would 
have taken more effectual meaſurts to ſupport 
and relieve him, The biſhops, and the reſt of 


his party, were ſo over-awed by the prince's 
power, that they durſt not declare againſt him; 


and even thoſe, who were moſt ſuſpected, were 
either ſecured, or driven out of the places that 
were under their command. In the mean time, 
the beſiegers carried on their works to the foot of 
the wall; but though the archbiſhop was not able 
to make a longer reſiſtance, the natural pride 


and fierceneſs of his temper, and his implacable _ - 
averſion againſt the adminiſtrator, would not fuf- 


fer him to condeſoend to a treaty: he defended 
| D 2 
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2 caſtle for ſome days with all the fury and ob- 
ſtinacy of a deſperate man, who reſolves to bury 


himſelf under the ruins of the walls that encloſe 
him; but the officers of the garriſon were of an- 
other opinion, and fearing to be treated as rebels, 
if the place ſhould be ſtormed, and they found 
in arms againſt their prince and country, forced 
their haughty governor to capitulate. | 

le deſired to treat with the adminiſtrator in 
perſon, and offered to come to his tent, provided 
Guſtavus ſhould be delivered as a hoſtage. Steno 
conſented to that propoſal, and Guſtavus entered 
the caſtle at the ſame time that the archbiſhop 


came out-of it, in order to attend the admini- 


ſtrator But he was ſo ſcared with a ſenſe of his 


guilt, that he durſt neither rely upon the ex- 


change, nor the faith of a treaty, which. is rec- 


 _  koned an inviolable ſecurity, according to the 
law of nations. And therefore knowing how 
dear Guſtavus was to the prince, that he might 


at leaſt have the pleaſure to taſte the cruel de- 
lights of revenge, he left orders with the officers 
of the garriſon, to cauſe that lord to be hanged 
on the battlements of the caſtle, if they ſhould re- 
ceive advice that the acne ens him as 
a priſoner. 


When he came before the. prince, KY aſked 


# leave to capitulate with as much confidence, as 
if he had been defending the place for the ſervice 
Zh of his country, againſt the public enemies of the 
nation: but the adminiſtrator, deſiring that the 

odſtinacy of that N might be rene a crime 
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againſt the ſtate, and a downright rebellion, re- | 


fuſed to enter into a treaty, and in the name 


and behalf of the eſtates of Sweden, required 


that a garriſon might be put into the caſtle. He 


told the archbiſhop, that it was the ſenate's buſi - 


neſs to give judgment concerning his behaviour; 


and to regulate the conditions of the treaty; ad- 
ding, that he would not appear in the ſenate till 


they had decided that affair; and that he would 


neither be his friend nor his judge, ſince he re- 


fuſed to acknowlege his authority. 


The archbiſhop, who was till as haughty and 
inſolent as ever, imagined that the adminiſtrator, 
| notwithſtanding his ſeeming reſolution, referred 
the decifion of their difference to the ſenate, on 
purpoſe that ſome of the members of that illuſtri- 


ous body might offer their mediation, in order 


to a friendly agreement. Upon this conſidera-" 


tion, he ſurrendered the caſtle to the prince; and 


having obtained a ſafe conduct or protection „ took 
a journey to Stockholm, accompanied with a nu- 


merous train of his followers, and attended with 


as magnificent an equi page, as if he had triumphed 
over all his enemies: he fancied that his intereſt 
with the king of Denmark would ſtrike ſuch a 
terror into his judges, that they would think 
themſelves abundantly ſatisfied by his pretending 
to be innocent; concluding, that they would 


look upon his revolt as a private quarrel betwixt 
him and the adminiſtrator, occaſioned by the 


PO of the government, and would _—_— ; 
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= The HisTory of the [1517.] 
no other ſatisfaction, than a bare acknowlege- 


ment of that prince's authority. 


But he was quickly made ſenſible of his error, 
andof the vanity of his airy hopes; for as ſoon - 
as he arrived at Stockholm, they began to pro- 
ceed againſt him with vigour. The ſenate finding. 
that they might fafely rely upon the aſliſtance of 
the adminiſtrator, who was ſtill at the head of 
his army, gave judgment againſt that prelate; 
and the biſhops of Lincoping, Stregnez, and 
Scara, who were members of that body, were 
obliged to ſubmit to. the plurality of voices, and 
to ſubſcribe his condemnation, for fear of being 
ſuſpected and proſecuted as favourers and abetters 
of his rebellion. - He was declared an enemy to 

his country, and it- was ordained by the ſenate, 

that he ſhould immediately reſign his title to the 
archbiſhopric; that he ſhould retire to a monaſte-. 
ry todo penance for all the diſturbances his ambi- 

tion had raiſed in the kingdom; that the fort of 
Steque, which had encouraged the Danes to in- 
vade Sweden, and under the former archbiſhops, 

had been always made a ſanctuary and retiring - 
place for rebels and diſaffected perſons, ſhould 
be demoliſhed ; that public thanks ſhould be given 
to the adminiſtrator for bis diligence in ſtifling 
the rebellion; and that the whole kingdom ſhould 
unanimonſly concur to maintain the authority of 
that prince; and the decree of the ſenate, in caſe 
the pope, through miſinformation or prejudice, 
ſhould endeavour to reſtore the archbiſhop. 5 

This decree was entered in the public nies. 
ſigned by all the ſenators, ſpiritual and temporal, 
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Part I. Revolution in SWEDEN. 79 
and in execution of theſe orders, the fort of Steque 


was demoliſhed, and the archbiſhop forced to re- 


nounce his dignity: he delivered his reſignation 
in full ſenate, to be tranſmitted to the pope; but 


at the ſame time, he ſent one of his creatures to 
- Rome, to complain of theſe violent proceedings, 


and to beg the protection of the holy ſee. 


| The king of Denmark engaged all his friends 
at the court of Rome, to employ their intereſt to 


ſapport and defend that prelate, whoſe abdicati- 
on had blaſted all bi „ and ruined his par- 
ty in Sweden: he was rather irritated than diſ- 
couraged at the defeat of his forces, and made 
new levies to invade Sweden during the next 


pra nog for the eſtates of Denmark thought 


themſelves obliged to revenge the loſs they ſus 
ſrained at Wedel: he ſent to Muſcovy to ſollicit 


the Czar to declare againſt the adminiſtrator; and 


endeavoured to prevail with the pope to join his 
: ere eee ee 
deſigned to attack that prince. 935 


His importunity, and the archbiſhop's com- 


| plants, made ſo great an impreſſion upon the 


pope, that he ordered his legate, Arcemboldi, 
who was ſtill in Denmark, to return immediately 


to Sweden, and require the adminiſtrator to put 


dme archbiſnio p in poſſeſſion mn e 


nity, upon pain of ex communication. The le- 
gate, at his arrival in Sweden, employed all his 


Intereſt and rhetoric to perſuade that prince to 
give the pope ſatisfaction: he repreſented to him 


in OY with an ingenuity and W 1 
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were nat ſuitable to bis character, but ſeemed to 
be the effects of their former friendſhip, and a 
requital of the adminiſtrator's kindneſs, that the 
anger and diſſatisfaction of the court of Rome 
were terrible to the greateſt monarchs; that he 
ought to dread and avoid the fatal conſequences 
of an excommunication; that in ſuch a caſe, the 
people, as Well as the clergy; would forſake him; 
that even his friends and moſt devoted creatures 
would hardly venture to ineur the cenſure and in - 
dignation of che church; that ſince both his ho- 
nour and revenge was ſatisfied by thearchbiſhop's 
reſignation, he had a fair opportunity to lay an 
obligation upon the holy: ſee; and that the pope 
would by that means be engaged to be ſurety 
8 good behaviour, 150 2X11 Ae 


— 


iſtrator communicated the pope's. 
meſſge to be ſenate, and acquainted them both 
with his deſires and menaces. The biſhops of 
Lintoping, Stregnez, and Scara, who had been 
forced to ſign the archbiſhopꝰs ſentence; ſecond- 
| ech the — eee with A d e i- 
Sue, who ve! the moſt —— . 
merous part of the aſſembly: they told the ad · 
miniſtrator, that he 8 not to be ſeared at the 


mmhunders of the Vatican, ſince their ſtrength and 
* efficacy depended merely upon the weakneſs and 
|  credulity of thoſe againſt whom they eee 
ed; that the contrivances and machinations of 

the court of Rome were always covered with a res 

ngious diſguiſe; that ſcorn and contempt were 

the beſt ſecurity againſt ſuch menaces; that the 


Fart I. | Revolution in Swiven? o 
pope was incenſed againſt them for denying his 
tribute; and that the king of Denmark in con- 
junction with Leo X. ſollicited the reſtoration of 
a rebel to his former power and dignity, that he 
might afterwards, by his aſſiſtance, make himſelf 
maſter of the kingdom. 

Steno, by their advice, anſwered the vos 
that he could not imagine what motives ſhould 
induce the pope to undertake the defence of a 
traitor, who was ſeized in actual rebellion againſt. 
his country, and deſerved to be puniſhed- with 
death, far holding intelligence with the enemies 
of the nation; that his character and dignity 
could not be ſuppoſed to protect him from the 
juſt indignation of his injured ſovereign ; that his 
jadpes thought they had pronounced a very fa- 

vourable ſentence againſt him, by: condemning - 
lim only to perpetual impriſonment; that his 

brethren of the clergy ſigned his condemna- 
tion, and that his judgment could not be reverſ- 
ed, nn the Anglo uns 
fatal diſorders. 
The eee hs had formely had of the le- 
gate's temper, made him reſolve to ſtrengthen = 
theſe reaſons with a more prevailing and demon- 
ſtrative argument; and therefore, after he had 
ſoftened him with ſeveral conſiderable preſents, 
he offered him the archbiſhopric of Uplal, and 
engaged to obtain a decree of the eſtates in his fa- 
Jour, empowering him to hold that benefice dur - 
ing his liſe, without being nit to relide in. | 
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* © The legate was fo dazzled with the tempting 


| archbihop, the pope dichurged bs thunders 6 | 
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proſpect of filling his coffers with the revenues of 
ſo fat a benefice, that he forgot his commiſſion, 
and thought he might plead a ſufficient excuſe 


for neglecting to execute the orders he had re- 


ceived from the pope: he embraced the alluring 
propoſal with joy, and in teſtimony of his grati- 
tude to his benefactor, he approved all that he 


had done, and publicly blamed the archbiſhop : 

he wrote to Rome againſt that prelate, and al” _ 
ſured the pope, that he had juſtly draun upon _ 
himſelf the indignation of the adminiſtrator and 


eſtates' of Sweden, by rebelling againſt his coun- 


procure a confirmation of the ſentence pronoune- 
ed againſt that-prelate, and leave to appear a can- 


dlidate at the approaching election. But the pope 
rejected bs requeſt, and abſolutely refuſed ro 


n that was required to qualify 


ina for 0 that digpiiny:s either out of regard to the 
12 houſe of Auſtria and the king of Denmark, whs 


declared in favour of the archbiſhop; or as a 
mark of his juſt reſentment for the offence he had 
given by his ſcandalous. m_ 2 * in- 


dulgences in the north. | . 


pen rhe adaniutentne's refuſal walked 


gainſt, the adminiſtrator and ſenate, An be 
excommunicated: belides, he "ordained 
them to rebuild the fort of Stequear their 


-own charge, and to pay à hundred thouſand du» 
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Part I. Revolution in SWEDE NV. 6 3ͥuͥ 

| cates; as à fine, to the archbiſhop. The bull | | 
was directed to Theodore, archbiſhop of Lunden 

in Denmark, and the biſhop of Odenſee in Fuenen, 
who, at king Chriſtiern's ſollicitation, were en- 
truſted with the care of publiſhing itz. and that 
prince was deſired to put it in execution, and to 
treat the diſobedient Swedes as excommunicated 
peribas, and obſtinate ſchiſmatics. 
The ſuddenneſs of fo terrible a blow ebe 

„ Ewope, and the Swedes were extremely of- 
fended at the laft article of the bull which commit» 
ted the execution of it-to the king of Denmark : 
they ſaid, that it did not become the common fa» + 
ther of chriſtendom to fide with either of the 

_ contending parties, much leſs to make uſe of his 
power which was altogether ſpiritual, to protect 

a rebel and a traitor, and to authorize a prince, 
who endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of their 
liberties and fortunes. The ſenate iſſued out 
mpg order, prohibiting all perſons to give obedid 
to the bull under ſevere. penalties: and the Fo 
udminiſ ator took all poſſible care to put himſ ei; "nl 
in a condition to oppoſe: the Daniſſi army, with · nl 
out which he was not ———— 
_ of the Vatican. (an | 
- The legate, perceiving beende | 
Bous to reſide longer at the court of a prince whom 
bis maſter had 3 2 | 


" of alfarchbiſhogeic of Upfal. as his return to ; 
Denmark, he found king Chriſtiern drawing his <4 Y bi 
SI in order to his ap n -.. a 1 


* 


ts Cy The Rrür okY of the © bare 
| 's bull, he entered into that kingdom at the 
= 1 head of his army, and immediately began 
3 — 13 to deſtroy the country with fire and word, 
1 to ſtun the Swedes with terrible apprehenſions of 
His vengeance: but at the fame time, to give 
ſome colour of juſtice and religion to thoſe barba · 
rities which he committed purely out of revenge; 
be cauſed the bulFto be ſolemnly affixed in all the 
places where he left the marks of hib fury, as if 
he had only come withs 4 n e Emmons fs 
pen onder. 
_ . | Sometime after, he fad 8 hh all his Sorben 
| before Stockholm, hoping that the terror of his 
arms, the conſternation of the citizens, and eſpe 
cially the fear of 'excommunication; would oc3 
raſion ſome tumult that might be improved to 
his advantage: but the governor and magi- 
| ſtrates of the city took ſuch effectual meaſures to 
keep the people in order, that there was not the 
T eaſt appearance of any diſturbance; The inha- | 
I ditahts were poſſeſſed with fo ſtrong an averſion I 
- — "againft the Danes, that they reſolved to defend 
= _ the town to the laſt'extremity ; and the burghers, 
mingled with the ſoldiers of the garriſon, made 
frequent and furious fallies. The beſiegers found 
; every where an inchedible reſiſtance ; every foot 
of ground which they gained, coſt them the lives 
of a great number of their men; and they were 
; -beaten out of thoſe poſts in the day, 
Which they had ſurprized during the obſcurity of 
the night. The garriſon made a continual fire, 
Which did a great deal of execution; and beſides, 
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the Danes ſuffered: nnr for ee 


5 hoy eee DOG N l. 5 1 
-*Fhe king was adviſed by his officers; to retire; | 
beldte the Swedes came up who were upon their 
march to relieve the town; but he was ſo incenſ- 
ed againſt the burghers for their yigorous reſiſt- 
ance, that he reſdlved mee to continue 
the ſiege; In the mean time, the adminiſtrator 
Was putting himſelf in a condition to march: as 
gainſt the enemy with all ithe forces of the king: 
dom. The whole nation took the alarm, and 
ran to arms with an incredible ardor : every: ma 
thought himſelf ooncerned in the defence of the 
common cauſe, and all the provinces uf the king · 
dom ſeemed to be animated with a ſpirit of re- 
venge and fury. Thus inſtead ef an army of regu- 
lated troops, the adminiſtrator ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a vaſt body of tumultuary forces, ho 
without waiting for orders, took up artns for the 
preſervation of their liberty. The whole ch n- - 
try was overſpread with farms of peaſants, who 
came flocking to the general rendezvous, ſome 
deſeending from the mountains, and others run- 
ning out of the woods. Moſt of theſe favage - 
warriors - were clothed with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts, and armed after à vety odd, and even 
ridiculous manner; but they were inſpired with 
acertain undaunted fury, that ſupplied the place 

- of bravery, and made them reſolve to ſpend the 
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detwige the Swediſh army os the. city, ani 
the ſiege, and retired to his ſhips. But the Swedes 
taking advantage of the motion his troops were 
obliged to make, in order to their retreat, charg - 


cel them ſovigorouſly, that the rear of the Daniſh || 
army was almoſt entirely defeated. They fled 


to the ſhore with ſo much precipitation and diſor- 
Aer, that the greateſt part of them were cut to 
pieces; and many af thoſe who eſcaped the fary 
the purſuers were drowned'in attempting to 
0 their veſſels. . The Swedes made them- 
CE and took above 
three hundred priſoners, who, for the moſt part, 
were officers and perſons of note, that halted 
to ſuſtain the ſhock of the enemy while the ſoldi- 
—— y—s and with the loſs of their 
. pod die greass | 
—— 288,4 
But this was not ani ene eb on 
ended that diſaſtrous expedition; for the Danes 
were detained above three months in the road of 
Stockholm, by contrary winds, and at laſt were 
ſo ſtraitened for want of proviſions, that they 
were forced to make frequent deſcents to ſupply 
their neceſſities. but they were perpetually re- 
ma by the Swedidh: cavalry, under 2 
motion, nnd obliged — — 3 a 
tation to their ſhips, His courage and vigilancy 
produced fo good an effect, that the Dapiſhfleet 
Vas reduced to che utmoſt extemity: they had 
abe wa ann dal, nd threat ver | 
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mortality among the ſoldiers. The king him- 
ſelf was in danger of periſhing, either for want 
of proviſions, or by the contagious diſtempers 
n ranger aches, 79 30G 
To deliver himſelf out of fo miſerable a condi- 
gon, he ſent a meſſenger to the adminiſtrator, 
with orders to propoſe a truce for ſome days, un- 
der pretext of treating about the ranſom of the 
ſoldiers. After the envoy had delivered his meſ- 
ſage, he infinuated dexterouſſy, that it would not 
de impoſſible to change the truce to an eternal 
peace betwixt the two nations. The adminiſtra- 
tor was not ignorant of the extremity to which 
Chriſtiern was reduced, and knew, that he might 
| eaſily complete his victory, by ſtarving his ene- 
my: but either out of generoſity, or in hopes of 
_ procuring a ſolid peace, which would have fecur- 
cd him in the poſſeſſion of his dignity, he con- 
ſented immediately to the truce, and ſent ſeveral 
Boats laden with proviſions for the uſe of the 
- and all his nav 7. 
Chriſtiern, perceiving that the nee 
was extremely deſirous of a peace, imagined that 
this might furniſh him with an opportunity 1 
make himſelf maſter of his perſon. He proves 
ed to be overcome by that prince's generoſity, 
and acknowleged himſelf extremely obliged ws 
him for the ſeaſonable relief he had fent him. 
Sometime after, he propoſed an —_ iew on 
firator, Wed to treat about a peace; and "uy 
_ the ſecutir r . he Rat ſeveral of the | 
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: 98 The HISTORY e i po 
moſt conſiderable en, in his army to the 
n Stockholm. 


The prince, who was naturally of a a very free 
and candid temper, was eaſily perſuaded to give 
him that ſatisfaction, but the ſenate oppoſed his 
reſolution, either becauſe they ſuſpected that there 


was ſome treacherous deſign hidden under ſo 
plauſible a pretext, or were reſolved to — 


the honour of the ſtate in the perſon of the admi- 


niſtrator, In compliance with their deſire, Steno 


ſent back the hoſtages with freſh ſupplies of pro- 


viſions, and a meſlage to the king of Denmark, 
by which he acquainted him, that he would have 
willingly conſented to the interview on board the 
fleet, but that the. ſenate thought it more conve- 
nient, that che treaty ſhould be managed by 
commiſſioners from both ſides, in ſome place on 
the frontiers, that 0 be mutually agreed 
UPON. 

Chrise, perceiving; that the adminiſtrator 
had eſcaped the ſnare that was laid for him, re- 
ſolved upon another project to facilitate the exe- 


_ eution of his deſigns: he dreaded the valour of 
. Guſtavus, and the authority of his family in the 
kingdom ; and beſides, he had a. particular ſpite 


adminiſtrator He projected a contrivance, to 


make himſelf maſter of his perſon, and of five 
or ſix other lords in the Swediſh army, imagin- 
ing, that by threatening to put theſe officers to 
death, he might oblige the adminiſtrator to con» 
. ſent to the re-eſtabliſhment of the treaty of Cal- 
mar; or at leaſt, hoping to ereate a difference 


Part I. Revolution in Swepew. 89 
betwixt the. prince and the moſt conſiderable fa- 
milies in the kingdom, if he ſhould refuſe upon 
any terms to fove the lives of "Guſtivus and his | 
companions. / al {> 1 | 
.- "WM polilighce of of this deſign, EF wn an in- 
 terview in the city of Stockholm, offering to re- 
pair thither with ſome of his council, provided 
Guſtavus, and ſix other lords, whom he ſhould 
name, ſhould be delivered as hoſtages for the ſe- 
curity of his perſon : and to make both the prince 
and ſenate ſenſible, that it was their intereſt to - 
comply with this expedient, he repreſented uf 
the adminiſtrator, that they might come toaſpee+ 
dier agreement by conferring together, thaniby: 
employing plenipotentiaries,, who uſually con- 
ſume a great deal eee 
preliminaries of a treaty. 1 Ent 
Thus the ſenate was obliged to e to a 
propoſal which they could nat reject with any 
ſhadow of reaſon. As ſoon as Guſtavus and the 
other hoſtages * appeared on the ſhore, the Da- 
nich admiral; followed: by a conſiderable number 
of officers, advanced to ſalute them; and at the 
ſame time, they were ſurrounded. by: ſeveral ſol 
diers, diſguiſed like mariners, who had come 


aſhore during the truce, under pretext of buying 


ſrong-waters; and othen proviſionns. 
Then the admirall deſired hem ꝛ0 ge in his 
boat to ſalute the king who was coming roſe | 
| the adminiſtrator. Je gr Ne 2 en | 
Ch 2, Ivy - * r 
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The, Hats: F the 11375 ] 
= . the compliment, and waited till the 
king was landed; but he ſaw ſo many Danes a- 
bout bim, that he choſe rather to comply witk 


a ſeeming 8 than to make an . | 
1 reſiſtance. | 


Thus he and his companions went on board, 


and were immediately carried before the king, 
who commanded them to be arreſted and diſarm- 


ed, - contrary to his own promile, and to the law 
of nations. Afterwards he ſent word to the ad- 
miniſtrator, that he would:order them to be be- 
headed as rebels and excommunicated perſons, if 
ke would not immediately conſent to reſtore the 
archbiſhop, and re-eſtabliſh the treaty of Calmar. 
Steno was fo incenſed-at Io baſe a piece of trea- 
chery, that he manned immediately all the boats 
and ſhips in the harbour. The noblemen who 
were in the city, and eſpecially the friends and 


relations of the priſaners, leaped into the firſt 


boats they could} meet with. The prince him- 
If went on board a frigate; which he found 


ſolving with with theſe boats to attack the Da- 
niſh men of war, and either to releaſe the hoſta- 


ges, or periſh in the attempt: but he could not 
find his enemies, who had taken the advantage 
of a favourable- gale chat began to blow ſome 
een dyfare; and Gr fail for Denmark -. 
„ ONES ae wg RON 
1. | 

_ . David Chytraus, lib. 7. p. 200. Laces. lib. 


Edit. Upſalien. Joann. Magnus, I. 43. 
. Dave e lib. 16. p. 289. *. 


|  ficer, whom he entruſted with that commiſſion, 
perhaps, the law of retaliation, if by the chance 


hat he might the more eaſily obtain a ſuit of that 
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corrupt the fidelity of Guſtavus and his comparii- 
ons: but they reſiſted, with equal ſteddineſs and 
courage, all his promiſes and threats, and could 
neither be ſcared nor flattered into a compliance 
with his deſires. Their reſolution and conſtancy 
had almoſt coſt them their lives; for the king 
finding that he could not gain them, and dread- 
ing the courage and indignation of Guſtavus, if 


he ſhould be obliged to releaſe him, gave ſecret 
orders to put them to death. But the Daniſh of- 


abhorring ſo barbarous an action, and fearing, 


of war he ſhould fall into the hands of the Swedes, 
took the liberty to tell his maſter, that the death 
of theſe lords would be prejudicial to his intereſt 3-- 
- whereas, by detaining them priſoners, he might. 
keep their relations in awe. Theſe conſiderati 
ons made ſo great an impreſſion upon the king, 
that he contented himſelf with impriſoning them 
in the caſtle of Copenhagen, where they were 
ſo cruelly treated by his order, that fone of them 
ended their days in that miſerable condition. 
Eric Banner, a Daniſh lord, pitying the hard 
fue of Guſtayus, who was his kinſman, begged 
him of the king, upon his parole of honour ; and. 3 


nature, from that jealous and diffident prince, he 
aſſured him, that the only reaſon that made him 
wiſh to have that young lord in his houſe, Was, 
that he might have an opportunity to gain ſo! 
conſiderable a friend to his majeſty. That on- 


ſideration prevailed with Chriſtiern to grant his 
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92 The HIsToRY of the [1518.1 
requeſt; but on condition that he fhould carry 


3 


his priſoner to the caſtle of Calo in Jutland, of 
which he was governor, and hond pay 6000 


crowns of gold for his ranſom, if he*ſhould ſuf · 


fer him to eſeape or could not Deen Wt vpon 


The eee Banner beg no -edaSitions 
too hard to fave the life of his kinfman; which 


he believed was not ſecure in the caſtle of Copen- 


hagen. He carried him to Cal aid endeavour- 
ed, by a kind and civil  entertfinment, to make 
him forget the miſery! he had ſuffered at Copen- 
hagen. The good mein, majeſtic” air, and 


; graceful. behaviour of that princes produced their 


uſual effect upon the mind of” his friendly jailor, 
who; after ſome time, allowed” him the liberty 


of Walking abroad, and ſuffered him to take the 


diverſion of hunting. New reereations were 
propoſed to him every day, and it ſeemed to be 
the main buſineſs of the family, to pleaſe him: 
bor all the pleafures he enjoyed in ſo obliging a 
jety could neither make him forget that he 


"was a prildner, nor give him the leaſt ſatisfaction, 
while his confinement deprived him of a ſhare in 


the hazard and glory of the war. His eager de- 


ſire to ſerve the adminiſtrator in the defence of 


his eountry, y, and at the ſame time to execute his 
juſt vengeance on the perfidious author of his 


_ captivity, made him fo uneaſy, that the moſt 
ſtudied —_— ſerved a to —_— his. me- 
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On the other hand, king Chriſtiern' 8 thoughts 
wete fo doeply fixed on the conqueſt of Sw | 
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and his mind was ſo agitated with the tumultu- 
ous motions of a diſappointed ambition, that his 
ſpi pite againſt the adminiſtrator was exaſperated by 
the ill ſucceſs of the ſiege of Stockholm. He 
could not forgive that prince, for obliging him 
to make ſo diſorderly and ignominious a retreat, 


and cutting off part of his army. He was both 


| vexed and aſhamed that he had publicly violated 
his faith, and the law' of nations, to no purpoſe, 


| by detaining Guſtavus and the reſt of the hoſta- 
ges; but nothing afflifted him more ſenſibly - 


than the daily decreaſe of his party in Sweden: 
his mind became a diſmal ſeene of ſpite, rage, 


and ſhame ; and in the heat of his fury, he re- FP 


ſolved to make a laſt effort the next campaign, 
to repair all his loſſes by the ruin of his enemy, 


hoping that the ſucceſs of his arms would, in ſome © 1 


meaſure, juſtify him for proceeding againſt the 


Swedes as rebellious ſubjects, and excommunicat- 
ed wretches, without allowing them the treat- | 


ment which is uſually granted tc to common ene 
mies. : 

Y e ee ALY 85 nd 

£ ee on his deſigns; and to ſupply the laſt of 

theſe deficiencies, he gave orders to his officers 

to ſeize the legate Arcemboldi's treaſures; under 

pretext that he had laid out the money, he had 


_ raiſed by the ſale of indulgences, on. contraband 


5 goods: but his guilt really conſiſted in a million 


of florins, which he was going to carry out of 
the northern kingdoms, and in holding intelli- 
gence with the adminiſtrator. The king had 


Fate a . 
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and was not ignorant that he had obliged all his 
friends to make uſe of their intereſt with the pope 
to obtain the archbiſhopric of Upfal. And from 
_ «thence he concluded, that the dignity to which 
he aſpired with the adminiftrator's conſent, was 
the reward of his betraying the ſeeret, with which 
he had entruſted him to that prince, and that his 
_ Infidelity had ruined the Daniſh faction in Sweden. 
The proſpect of ſo profitable a revenge Was, in 
his opinion, a ſufficient ground to excuſe an open 
violation of the law of nations: he cauſed the 
legate to be ſecured, with all his effects; and 
| that he might not be obliged to reſtore the trea- 
1 ſure he had ſeized, or ſubmit to an examination 
4 of the privileges to which the function and cha- 
racter of that prelate intitled him, he gave ſecret 
orders to ſuffer him to ſteal out of the kingdom, 
aſter he had been kept for ſome time in perpetu- 
al fear of death, that he might take hold of the 
firſt opportunity to make his eſcape. By this 
ulige of the legate, it appeared that the ſeeming 
real of that prince, in executing the orders of the 
boy de, was only a politic contrivance to carry 
en his ambitious deſigns, which he endeavoured 
abways to cover with a pretext of religion. e 
He employed the legate's money in making 
new levies, and impoſed heavy and unuſual taxes 
upon his ſubjects, without Me advice or conſent 
of the eſtates. The clergy and nobility oppoſed | 
theſe innovations, and poſitively refuſed to con- 
tribute towards the raiſing of the ſupplies, under 
_ pretext, that neither the taxes, nor the declara- 
tion —— were authorized or yr oed er 


— 
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ther by the ſenate or eſtates: but thieir real de- 
ſign was to put a ſtop to his ambition, and curb 


1 impetuaſity of his temper, for they were ex- 
ty . 


us of his deſigns; and, perhaps, 


were. not leſs aftaid than the Swedes, of the ſuc- | 


ceſs of his arms. 

In the mean time, he ſqueezed. conſi iderable 
ſums out of the common people, who are ufual- 
ly the firſt who feel the burden of taxes, and are 
ſeldom or never aſſiſted by the nobility and other 


eſtates, who content themſelves with ſecuring 5 


themſelves. He levied foreign troops with the 
money he had raiſed by theſe impoſitions; he in- 
vited all the ſoldiers of fortune, and' ſtraggling 
adventurers that would enter into his ſervice, 21 
even preferred them before the Danes, in the di- 
ſtribution of offices and places, that his arms 
might be lodged in the hands of thoſe who de- 
pended entirely upon him. At the fime time 
he prevailed with Francis I. king of France, to 
aſſiſt him with four thouſand foot, under the 


command of Gaſto de Breze, the prince of Fou- | 
carmount, and the baron of Gondrin. Thus, 


in a little time, he had the pleaſure to ſee him- 
ſelf at the head of a numerous army, which made 


him equally terrible to his ſubjects and enemies: 


he conferred the title and authority of general on 


Otho Crumpein, ha was eſteemed one of the 


greateſt captains in the north, and intruſted him 
with the management of his deſigns, and the 
command of his forces, not daring to leave Co- 
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ſible ſigns of a general diſſatisfaction among the 
ſenators, and the principal lords of the kingdom. 
Otho led his, army, to Weſtgothland, where 


bee made a terrible havock, to draw the 
= — enemy to an engagement. In the mean 
9 5 time, the adminiſtrator marched at the 
head of his army, followed by ten thouſand pea- 
Gants of that province, who came voluntarily to 
his aſſiſtance: he encamped at the entry. of the 
foreſt of Tyvede, having ordered a great'num- 


ber of trees to be cut down, to fortify his camp 
and trenches. Otho pretended to be ſomewhat 
daunted at the ſight of the Swediſh forces, and 
retreated with a ſeeming precipitation to the lake 
Veler, which was at that time covered with ice, 


upon Which he encamped with his whole army. 
Steno was ſo tranſported at the ſight of a flying 


enemy, that he was not maſter of ſo much pre- 
ſence of mind, as to n r 0 ne er 
of his courage. | 
He left his infantry 3 at in” the 
wood, where they lay entrenched, and marched 


with his cavalry after the Danes whom he at- 


tacked near Bogeſund. His valour and example 


inſpired all the ſoldiers in his army, with a reſo- 


lution to conquer or die. He charged at the 


head of a ſquadron compoſed of the principal 
noblemen of the kingdom; he drove back all that 


durſt venture to ſtand the ſhock of his attack, and 


broke through their thickeſt ranks with ſo brave 


a fury, that he was juſt ready to taſte the plea - 
| ſures of ſo glorious a victory, when one of his 
legs was ſhot off by a cannon- bullet. The e 
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were ſo diſheartened at the ſight of their general's 
misfortune, that they began to ſhrink and give 


ground. The Daniſh general was too well ac- 


quainted with the art of war, to neglect ſo fair 


an opportunity of ſnatching the victory out of 


the hands of a ſtaggering and diſmayed enemy: 
and therefore as ſoon as he perceived their difor- 
der, he ordered his cannon to be charged with 


cartouches, and pointed at the Swediſh cavalry, 


andi at the ſame time he brought up his infantry, 
who made a continual fire. The Swediſh caval- 
ry, having loſt the ſpirit that animated them, 


maintained à running fight for ſome time; but 
at laſt fearing to be ſurrounded, they fled with 


the utmoſt precipitation and confuſion. During 
the general diſorder, the adminiſtrator was car- 
ried off upon a ſledge by his ſervants, and died 
of his wound nearStregne?z, as they were bringing 
him to Stockholm. He was extremely valiant; 


but his undaunted courage was not accompanied 


with an equal dexterity in the management of 


affairs: in a word, he was a better ſoldier than 
a ſtateſman, and fitter to command a party, than 


to govern a kingdom. RON. 


Otho, who knew as well W eg As 
how to obtain a victory, gave orders to his troops 


io march immediately againſt the Swedih inflr- 


try, and the peaſants, who guarded the pals” of 


Tyvede: he imagined that he conld*ealily 


their trenches, and commanded the Daniſh «x0 
to attack them ; 5 but the Swedes = rage 5 bra) A 4, 
e © WEEKLY 
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reſiſtance, that their enemies were obliged to re. 
tire with a conſiderable loſs. 81 
The general, enraged at the cowardiſe of bis 
. men, ordered the French infantry to renew the 
attack, and, at the fame time, went, round the 
trenches , to ſee whe ther he could diſcover an 
eaſier paſſage, or a place that was not ſo ſtrong- 
ly: guarded. In the mean time, the prince of 5 
Foucarmount advanced at the head of the French, 
and Was the firſt man who mounted the rampart 
with his ſword in his hand; but immediately af: 
ter, received ſo dang erous a wound with an ar- 
row, chat he fell into the ditch. The F rench, 
as if the fall of their commander had been de- 
ſigned for a ſignal, attacked the Swedes with ſo 
obſtinate a fury, chat they made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the trenches, notwithſtanding an incre- 
ge reliſtange; and while they kept the enemy 
n play, Otho opened a paſſage in another place. 
Though the Swedes were extremely weakened 
and, fatigued by the length of the engagement, 
and ſurrounded on all ſides, they continued to 
make a very brave defence: the peaſants, ani- 
mated with deſpair and rage, ran into the thick- 
eit batallions, neither; expecting nor deſiring to 
lize, and even willing to die, provided.they,could 
revenge. teirdeath by 1 that of. an enemy. They 
Were all gut to. pieces, except. ſome who made 
their Fape in the night, and fled to the woods, 
i 5 om Han they returned by n to their 
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aniſh general, perceiving Shar there 
were no forces left to N him, me through 


clined ſiding openly with either party, while the 
cent of the war ſeemed 10 be uncertain, * 
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the foreſt of Tyvede, and penetrated into the 
heart of the kingdom. There were nþ regulat- 
ed troops nor militia on foot, to make head a- 
gainſt the enemy; the people generally fled to 


the remoteſt provinces; the greateſt part of the 


ſenators ſhut themſelves up in their caſtles; the 


adminiſtrator” 's / "<p retired to the citade] of 
Stockholm, with. the two young. princes her 


children; and the peaſants, dreading the fate of 


their countrymen, took ſhelter in the woods. 


: bh = here was no poſſibility of putting a ſtop to the 


career of the public misfortunes, and retrieving 
the honour of the kingdom, but by proceeding 


to the election of a new adminiſtrator, ho might 
have encouraged and commanded the nobility 


to make another, and more vigorous, effort, ral- 
lied the militia and ſcattered troops, and op- 


| poſed Chriſtiern's \pretenſions to the: crown "of 


Sweden. 
The clergy em aplovnal all Ale ks to pre- 


vent an election, which they foreſaw would be 
extremely prejudicial to the intereſt of that prince. 
As ſoon as the archbiſhop received advice of the 


adminiſtrator's death, he left the m. | 
ther he had retired, and reſuming the hey 


| which; he had ſolemnly reſigned in the ſenate, 


he marched ſtraight to Upſal, and made that ci- 
ty declare for Wing king of Denmark, The bi- 
ſhops of Lincoping and Stregnez, who were always 
ſecret abetters of the Daniſh faction, but had de- 
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this occaſion: to diſc over their real inclinations : 
they publicly owned the juſtice and reaſonable- 
neſs of the king of Denmark's claim, and viſited 
«all the places in their reſpeCtive dioceſes, to hin- 
der the nobility from taking up arms, flattering 
ſome with hope of reward, and terrifying others 
with the fear of puniſhment : they endeavoured 
to perſuade all ſorts of perſons, that Sweden was 
not in a condition to reſiſt the Danes; that the 
late adminiſtrator, by diſobeying the head of the 
church, had provoked the indignation of heaven, 
and received the juſt reward of his contumacy; 
that a new election would only ſerve to increaſe 
the guilt of the nation, and expoſe it to utter 
ruin; whereas it was in their power to reſtore 
plenty and tranquillity, by ſabmitting to the or- 
ders of the holy fee, uno concluding a olid peace 
with Denmark. 

By ſuch ſubtle 8 they gained three 
ſenators *, and ſeveral lords, whoſe lands were 
moſt expoſed to the fury of the enemy. And un- 
der pretext of ſecuring the quiet and ſafety of 
their country, they perſuaded theſe lords to ſend 
deputies to general Crumpein, to deſire a truce in 
the name of the whole nation and to aſſure him, 
that in the mean time, they would take ſuch re- 

ſolutions, as might be equally profitable to both 
; 1 and agreeable to the king his maſter. 

The cunning general would not abſolutely 
deny. their requeſt, but he took care they ſhounld 
not have time to refle& upon their condition, and 
upon their true intereſt: be granted only a' truce 
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for eleven days, and during chat time he requir- 
ed that a meeting of the eſtates ſhould be held at 
Upfal, where he would appear to acquaint them 

with his maſter's pretenſions. The archbiſhop, 
who by his office was the firſt ſenator, called he 

meeting, and the clergy uſed all their intereſt. 
and rhetoric to perſuade the nobility and com- 
mons either to come in perſon, or ſend de- 


puties to the aſſembly; but the greateſt part of 


them refuſed poſitively to meet in a place that 


had declared for the enemy. So that the whole 


aſſembly conſiſted only of the-biſhops, the three 
| ſenators whom they had gained, and ſome lords 
of Weſt Gothland, who were ſcared into a com · 


pliance by the troops and menaces of the Daniſh 
general. However, the archbiſhop opened the 
convention, which, being entirely compoſed of 


his friends and creatures, was abſolutely govern- 


ed by him. In the mean time Otho repaired to 
Upſal, accompanied with.the principal officers of 


his army, and required the eſtates to aboliſh the 
dignity and office of an adminiſtrator, and to re- 


eſtabliſh the union of Calmar, in favour of the 
king his maſter. There was no need of uſing 
arguments to perſuade an aſſembly that conſiſted 


af ſuch perſons 1 were already engaged in thne 
a Daniſh faction, either by. fear or inclination. 


ited the general's demands, aboliſh- - 


ed the : dignity of an adminiſtrator, and.condemn- 


ed the memory of thoſe princes who had born 
that title, as rebels againſt their lawful ſovereigus. 


And toy were even fo zealous to dude . 
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other, in haſtening the entire ruin of their coun- 

try, that Otho was obliged to moderate their ar- 
dour, leſt it ſhould be ſuſpected that the treaty, 
| Which he concluded with the eſtates, was only 
ſigned | by traifors, or at leaſt by perſons whoſe 
conſent was extorted by violent methods. 
He promiſed, in the name of the king his ma- 
ſter, that the laws and privileges of the kingdom 
ſhould'be preſerved and maintained; that all the 
articles of the treaty of Calmar ſhould be punctu- 
ally obſerved; that the priſoners, and particu- 
larly Guſtavus Ericſon, ſhould be delivered with- 
out ranſom ; and that no perſon ſhould be mo- 
leſted for engaging in any party during the war, 


' ſince the death of the adminiſtrator Suanto. Then 


_ the archbiſhop tonferred the title of king of Swe- 


den upon Chrifticrn in the name of the whole” 


aſſembly, as if his ſovereignty had been acknow- 
leged by all the eſtates of the kingdom, He ſent 
alſo eircular letters into all the provinces, inti- 
mating the conditions of the treaty he hud con- 
cluded, and requiring all the people to ſubmit 
to the reſblurion of the eſtates, upon pal of be. 
ing proſecuted you _— MR bs gore or” their 
diſobedience. - | | 
Afterwards one Mucbel wie his army into | 
the remote provinces of the kingdom, to make 
che people acknowlege the authority of his ma - 
ſter: he röuted ſeveral bodies of the peaſints, 
who could not bear the ſight of their enemies, 
without putting themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence. © Their natural courage was animated by 
all the motions of fury and revenge; dur 15 | 
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were equally deſtitute of leaders and fortune. Af- 
ter the Daniſh general had diſperſed the rabble, 
who fought with more impetuoſity: than order, 
he detached ſeveral parties, who burnt the vil- 
| lages; purſued the peaſants to the WO and 
deſtroyed a prodigious number of them. 


The archbiſhop, to terrify the reſt with the | 


fear of a puniſhment which the ſuperſtitious peas 
ſunts dreaded more than death itfelf, prohibited 
the clergy to grant Chriſtian burial to thoſe who 


died in rebellion againſt the prince that was au- 
thorized by the holy ſee. The Daniſh general 


deſtroyed the lands and caſtles of thoſe lords 
who refaſed to acknowlege his maſter; and at 


the ſame time entertained thoſe who declared in 


his favour with all the demonſtrations of kind- 


neſs and. civility. The lords and gentlemen, 
weakened by their mutual diviſions, were at laſt 
conſtrained to yield their necks to the Daniſh 
yoke, and the whole kingdom was forced to ſub- 
mit to its new maſter. . The people ran to meet 


the conqueror, and endeavoured to make their 
peace on the eaſieſt terms. The greateſt part of 


the cities ſent deputies to promiſe obedience; on- 


ly. Stockholm. and Calmar perſiſted in their fide- 


lity to the adminiſtrator's widow. Otho inveſt; _ 


ed the firſt of theſe cities, and cantoned his troops 
about in ſuch a manner, that it was impo 


do relieve the town by land: then he wrote to 


the king his maſter, to acquaint him with the 


ſiueceſs of the campaign, and the rann * was 
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The news of the reduction of Sweden was ex- 

| Nov emb. tremely agreeable to the court of Den- 
mark: but while every one ſtrove to 
\exproſh; his Joy for ſo glorious and important a 


fucceſs, the king, who was moſt concerned in it, 
could not forbear diſcovering the trouble and un- 


eaſineſs of his mind. That jealous and appre- 
henſive prince was afraid, that Otho would make 


uſe of his name, and of an army that was wholly 


compoſed of foreigners, to make himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom: and even his fears ſuggeſted to 
bim, that the Swedes, who were naturally poſ- 


Kiſſed with an implacable averſion againſt the 
Danes, would endeavour to bribe that general's 
fidelity, dy offering to acknowlege him as admi- 
niſtrator; However, he diſſembled his ſuſpici- 


ons; and:ſent him letters füll of expreſſions of 
nr, for che important ſervices he bad re · 
ceived from him ; but at the ſame time, to keep 
him in awe, he acquainted him that he was re- 
ſolved to march to Sweden next ſpring, ' at' the 
head of a numerous army, and that he would 
command the ſiege of Stockholm in perſon. 


| Some time after he ſent ſeveral ſhips laden with 
falt, which was very ſcarce and dear in Sweden, 


and ordered the general to cauſe it : be diſtri- 
buted gratis among the principal perſons of eve- 


ry village, that the peaſants might eſteem; them - 
ſelves happy, in — nden, to ſo 2 ma- 


* 
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mal news of the ruin of his country. He was 
extremely afflicted at the adminiſtrator's death, 
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and concluded that the king of Denmark would 
take advantage of the general conſternation, to 
make himſelf maſter of the whole kingdom. His 
reſtraint became inſupportable to him, though he 
was ſtill entertained by Banner with all the oblig- 
ing tenderneſs he could expect or deſire from a 
kind relation. The tranquillity of his thoughts 
was perpetually. diſturbed with the moſt violent 
tranſports of revenge, for the death of Steno, 
andof a moſt paſſionate love to his country; and, 
perhaps, he had already begun to form ſome am- 
bitious deſigns, which increaſed the agitation: of 
his mind. He was too well acquainted with the 
king of Denmark's character, to entertain the 
leaſt hope of procuring his liberty from that prince 
before the end of the war, though, to gain the 
nobility, that was made an expreſs article of the 
treaty of Upſal; and the natural generoſity of his 
temper would not ſuffer him to make any pro- 
poſal to Banner, that might ſeem inconſiſtene 
with his duty to his ſovereign: and therefore he 
reſolved. to make his eſc ape privately, conclud- 
ing, that it would be no injury to his kinſman, if 
the ranſom appointed by the king was paid. 

In order to the execution of that de- Deeemb: 
fign, he went out of the caſtle one mor- . 
ning, under pretext of hunting in the woods, 

according to his uſual cuſtom. As ſoon as he 
came to a convenient place, he diſguiſed. himſelf 
in a peaſant's habit, and in thift equipage travel» 
Ed on foot througk by · ways, and in two days 
ne ere Since no m vn ſuffes- 
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ed to go out of that city without a paſſport, Gu- 
ſtavds durſt not appear at the gate, or go before 
5 overnor,” for fear of being diſcovered ; bur, | 
A if fortune had deſigned to favour his eſea pe, 
this happened to be the time'of the year, when 
the merchants of Lower Saxony came to Jutland 
to buy oxen, with which they drive a conſider? 
able trade. Guſtayus offered his ſervict to one 
of theſe: German merchants, Wo hired him to 
drive his den, by the help” of which diſguiſe h& - 
eſtaped out of the! Dacia territories and arrived . 
ſale at Lubeck. 15 
Aſſoon as Banner heard of his priloner s flight, 
he purſued him with extraordinary haſte and 
diligence, and overtock him at Lubeck. In the 
firſt tranſports of his anger, he began to treat 
kim as à perſon, who by a baſe action had expoſed 
his friend and benefactor to the indignation of 
his ſovereign, and the forfeiture of a conſiderable. 
um of money. Guſtavus, knowirig that theſe re- 
proaches were not altogether groundleſs, was fo 
far from being offended at them, that he endea- 
'vonred in the mildeſt and moſt obliging terms to 
pacify his kinſman, and to convince him of the 
innocency, and even neceſſity of that action 
which he blamed.” He begged him to conſider 
andi irnpartially the injriftice of his reſtraint, 
= the injury that was done him againſt the pu- 
Re Faith and the aw of nations. He told him 
wer ke kimſelſ was a witneſs, with what patience 
and ſubmiſſion he had born his impriſonment, ſo 
long as he could entertain the leaſt hope that the 
0s of Cm might at laſt be — to 
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do him juſtice; and that no reaſonable perſon 
could blame him for endeavouring to procure 


his liberty, ſince even the treaty of Upſal eculd 


not oblige his implacable enemy to releaſe him. 


He added, that he would never forget the oblig- 


ing treatment he had received at his houſe; and 


chat he would take care to ſend him the ſum 

which the king required for his ranſom. | 
Banner was ſo fully convinced by his reaſons, | 

and ſatisfied with his promiſe, that he went 


home; and gave out that he could not find his 


priſoner. The king, fearing that his old enemy 
would endeayour to form a party againſt him in 


| Sweden, ſent orders to general Otho to make a 
diligent ſearch for him. But notwithſtanding 


all the dangers that threatened' him, he perliſted 
in his reſolution to return to Sweden, and to ins 
cite his countrymen to make a vigorous effort to 


recover their liberty. In purſuance of that de- 


ſign, the' diſcovered himſelf to Nicholas Gens 


&s 


the firſt conſul of Lubeck, and endeavoured,” by 
ſeveral reaſons, to perſuade that magiſtrate to fa · 
vour him with his advice and aſſiſtance, He en- 


treated him to conſider, that it Was the intereſt 


of the regency 1 to put a ſeaſonable ſtop to the 
boundleſs ambition of king Chiiftiern ; that the 
conqueſt of Sweden would make that prince ma- 
ſter of all the trade of the Baltic ſea, Arid con- 
ſequentlyruin the merchants of the Hals- Towns; 


and that the inhabitants of Lubeck could” never 


eckon' themſelves ſecure; while the three North- 


| crows were united in the perſon of one 
I weren After war 


he . | 
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the hatred which the Danes had on all occaſions 
exprelled agaialt that city, and of the many and 
important ſervices which the republic had re- 
_ ceivgd from Sweden: he added, that he was con- 
ident the regency had not yet forgotten, that 
they owed their liberty to Eric Bleſus, king of 
#248. Sweden, who delivered them from the ty- 
rannical uſurpation of Waldemar I. king 
of Denmark; and that their merchants were 
abliged to the trade and protection of Sweden 
for all the riches they enjoyed: and concluded, 
that he hoped, that both intereſt and gratitude 
would prevail with the republic, to aſſiſt their 
 antient allics in the juſt defence of their liberty 
and privileges. 
The canſul was very ſenſible of the raaibn- 
ableneſs of Guſtavus's deſire, and promiſed to 
propoſe it at the firſt meeting of the council: 
but the regency, who were all merchants, did, 
not. think fit to declare for a party that had, no 
ſtanding forces. to ſupport them, and were not 
in a condition to put themſelves in a: poſture of 
defence. Theſe burghers were only concerned 
for the preſent ſecurity: of their trade, and they 
were ſa afraid of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
the king ol Denmark, who. was.maſter of a. po- 
tent fleet, that they refuſed to grant Guſtavus a 
paſſage to Stockholm, where he was deſirous to 
make his kirſt appearance. But it ſeems the con: 
fal ſaw farther, or was better acquainted. with 
the intereſts of the city, than the reſt of the coun- 
cil; or, perhaps, had private orders, to. ſhew 
mare fayour ta that illuſtrious adventurer, than 
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the regency were willing to own: for he told 


him in ſecret, that he would provide a veſſel that 
thould carry him to Sweden; and at his departure 
aſſured him, that if he could form a party ſtrong! 
enough to take the field, the regency would in- 
fallibly declare for him, : 

Guſtavus would have landed at Stockholm ; 
but the maſter of the ſhip, either in obedience 


do private orders, or becauſe he was bound to an- 
other place, ſet him aſhore near Calmar, which 


Kemed ill to adhere to the party and intereſt of 


the princeſs Chriſtiana, the adminiſtrator's wi- 


dow : or rather was kept by the governor, till the 


Danes ſhould offer ſpme advantageous propoſal 


to make amends; for the loſs of his government. 
Guſtavus diſcovered himſelf to the governor, 
and to the principal officers of the garriſon, who 


. were, for the moſt part, Germans, and had ſerv- 


ed under him in prince Steno's army; imagining 
that they would have fo much regard to his 
birth, and former authority, as to intruſt him 
with the command of the town. He exhorted 


them to ſignalize their courage in ſo noble a cauſe, 


and to preſerve that fidelity to the princeſs, which 


they had promiſed to her deceaſed husband: he 


told them that he had run through all dangers, 
that he might have a ſhare im the glory of a vi- 
gorous and honourable defence; and aſſured 
them, that they might confidently expect a ſpee - 
dy and ſeaſonable relief. But thole- mercenary | 

foreigners, ſeeing that he had neither troops, nor 


fs much as ſervants to attend him, looked upom 


dim as a loſt man, and were ſo fur fram ſübmit- 
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ting to his authority, or engaging in his party, 


that when he attempted to gain ſome ſoldiers of 
the garriſon, they threatened ſo poſitively to kill 


him, or to deliver him up to king Chriſtiern, 
that he was forced to prevent the execution of 


their menaces by a ſpeedy flight, and was even 
obliged to have recourſe to his former diſguiſe, 


upon advice that the Danes, who were advertiſ- 


ed of his arrival, hadi ſent out ſeveral parties to 
apprehend him. And fearing leſt fo vigilant an 
enemy might eaſily diſcover a young lord in the 
habit of a peaſant, he hid himſelf. in a waggon 
laden with ſtraw, and in that equipage paſſed 
through all the quarters of the Daniſn army, to 
a caſtle thethcloagedo to in father in the mw 


of Sudermania. - 


From thence he wrote to - bis iiends, to ac- 
quaint them with his eſcape and return, deſiring 
them to repair immediately to the place where 
he lay, with all their vaſſals and followers: for 


be hoped that by their aſſiſtance he might be able 
co force ſome quarter of the Daniſh army, and 


afterwards to march to the relief of Stockholm. 
But they were ſo far from engaging in ſo hazar- 
dous a deſign, that even his relations refuſed to 
entertain any correſpondence with him. That 
paſſionate love, or rather fondneſs of liberty, 


Which was always reckoned the peculiar chara- 


Cer. of the nation, ſeemed to be quite extinct, 


and the haughty and untractable Swedes became 


the tame ſlaves of their moſt. hated enemies. 
Every: man | endeavoured to avoid the leaſt ma- 


; dew of ape, eee þ aſelf with 
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curing his private intereſt, without regarding the 
ſafety and honour of his countr. 
Guſtavus, ; diſdaining checowardiſcofhisfiiends; 


refolved i to have recourſe to the peaſants, con- 


cluding, that it would be an eaſier taſk' to in- 
flame the natural fierceneſs of the rabble, who 
could neither be engaged by fear nor hope in the 
Daniſh'faRion :' he went about the neighbouring 


villages'ih the fight, endeavouring to gain the 


principal perſons, and at laſt ventured to appear 
in public on feſtival· days, to incite the mobile to 
take up arms againſt their oppreſſors. But he 


ſoon perceived that their wonted fury was but too 


effectually cooled by the late difaſtrons war, in 
which moſt of them had ſeen the death of ſome 


of their relations: and inſtead of offering hint 
their aſſiſtance, they told him, in a blunt and 
clowniſh manner, that they wanted neither her- 
rings, nor falt under the dominion of the king of 


Denmark, but could not avoid certain deſtruRti- 
on, if they ſhould make the a Fg _— 
ſo potent a prince. | 
Guſtavus was equally vexed and turprived: at © 
unexpected a diſa ppointment: he knew not what 


to do, nor whither to retire: he could not be ſafe 
in Sweden, but at the head of an army; the 


Danes were ſtill in queſt of him, and he could 


neither continue long in one place, nor make fre- 
quent removes, without expoſing himſelf to ma- 


nifeſt, and even almoſt unavoidable, dangers. At 


laſt be reſolved, though with the hazard of His 


life; . to get into Stockholm, hoping thar his pre- 


ſence would. _— the * „ 


_ 
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with new reſolution and courage, and that by 


making a brave defence, he might prevail with 
the Hans-Towns, to ſend him a ſeaſonable relief. 


He leſt the caſtle of Refans, without acquainting 


any perſon with his deſign, and travelled for 


ſome days through by- ways, ſpending the night 
in ſolitary cottages, to avoid meeting with his vi- 


gilant purſuers. But notwithſtanding all his cau- 
tion, he was once in ſo great danger of being 


ſurprized, that the enemy came but an hour too 
late: ſo that finding it impoſſible io proceed on 


his journey, without falling into the hands of the 


Danes, he returned by another road, and in ſo 


preſſing an extremity, reſolved to take ſanctuary. 


for ſome time in a convent of Carthuſians at 


Griphyſolm, which was founded by his anceſtors. 


But the monks, preferring their preſent intereſt to 
the memory of paſt favours, refuſed to admit 


him, under pretext, that they were afraid of ex- 
poling their houſe and order to the fury and in- 
dignation of the Danes. And therefore perceiv- 
ing that it would be in vain to expect a fafe re- 
treat, where there was ſo little appearance of ge- 
neroſity or gratitude, he returned to the province 
of Sudermania, and retired to the houſe of a pea- 
ſant, that had been an old ſervant i in his family, 
where he lay hid for ſome time, and ſent his hoſt 
with letters to ſeveral lords, endeavouring to re- 
animate their drooping courage, and inſpire them 
with a noble reſolution; to recover. their liberty 


and honour. But they were ſo. terrifie&and over- 
| awed by the preſence of the Daniſh-general, and 
by the en — — abroach 
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that king Chriſtiern was ready to enter the king- 
dom at the head of a powerful army, that they 
durſt not diſcover the leaſt inclination to a re- 
volt. In the mean time, Guſtavus comforted 
himſelf with the hope of ſome revolution after 
that prince's arrival, concluding that the ſeverity 
* of his government would roufe the averſion of 
the Swedes againſt their antient enemies. King 
Chriſtiern longed extremely to enjoy the fruit 
| of his victories, and to awe his new ſubjects 
with the fight of their conqueror. He enter- 
ed Sweden in the ſpring, as he had intimat- 
ed in his letter to the general, and was re- 
ceived by the archbiſhop, and the reſt of the 
; with all the joy that uſually appears 
| ib behaviour of the fortunate. The 
. archbiſhop eſpecially thought himſelf - obliged: - 
expreſs a more than ordinary ſatisfaction for the 
ſaccels of a revolution, by which he hoped to be: 
the principal gainer: for he concluded; that as! 
ſoon as the king had compleated the conqueſt of 
sweden, he would entruſt him with _ ſole 
 Manugement of his authority. - w 
Chriſtiern, at his arrival, Glemady ratified 4 
treaty of Upfal ; and, as if that ceremony had 
given him an uncontroverted title to the crown, 
he diſpatched expreſſes immediately to the admi- 
niſtrator's widow at Stockholm, and to the go- 
vernor of Caimar, requiring them to ſurrender 
theſe two places. The governor capitulated With · 
out expecting a ſiege; - and Chriſtiern, without 
employing any other artillery than what he drew _ 
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from his purſe, made himſelf maſter of that im- 
portant place, which was the moſt conſiderable 
port in the kingdom, next to Stockholm. He 
conferred the government of it upon Severin de 
Norbi, governor of the iſle of Gothland, and ad- 
miral of Denmark, who inſinuated himſelf into 
that prince's favour, by expreſſing, upon all oc- 
caſions, an entire: reſignation to his deſires and 


mark, and the principal. lords. of the kingdom, 
claimed a right to offer their advice to the prince, 
and even to contradict his opinion when they 
thought it nnn with the K e of the na- 
on. is 1: Ne £997) 


herolc tion chan that treacherous gover- 
nor: ſhe ſent C Chriſtiern word, that ſhe would 
never ſubmit to the deſtroyer of her family and 
country, nor comply with the reſolutions of atv 
aſſembly, that was compbſed of  rraitors:and re- 
bels, and governed by the enemies of the nati- 


Chriſtiern, that the conqueſt of Stockholm would 
coſt him dearer, and require more ſubſtantial 
batteries, than that of Calmar. And therefore 
ſince he perceived, that in all probability the gar 
riſon would make an; obſtinate defence, he ad- 
r e with his army to inveſt the place, and 


his Ae, 215 18 
He car 10 1 ob Lad fone with all the nk 
and vigour bas an be ſuppoſes to. animate, an 


inclinations, at a time when the Enators of Den- 


But theatianinifirator' D widow exptvlid a more 


on. The-coutage-of that princeſs, and the bold- 
nefs of her anſwer, was a ſufficient inti mation to 


rern Norbi to block: * the porn with 
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ambitious prince, who is juſt upon the point of 
compleating the conqueſt of a kingdom, He. 
was day and night on horſeback ; he encouraged 
his ſoldiers by his own example, and by conſi- 
derable rewards ; he went daily to the trenches, | 
and viſited the moſt advanced works ; he ſhared 
all the danger and fatigue of the ſiege with the | 
meaneſt of his ſoldiers; _ and, which was ſtill a 
more difficult and laborious taſk, he curbed the 
impetuous violence of his humour, diſſembled 
his ſecret and implacable averſion. agajnſt the 
Swediſh nation, and even careſſed the nobility, 
to keep- them from raking up arms for the de- 
fence of their princeſs, and the kee 4 
their country; | 
In the mean time, dhe adininifiraiors w | 
made a brave refifiinice7 the ſoldjers « a the ey 
riſon, animated by her preſence, and the inhabi- 
tants, encouraged by the ſucceſs of their late de- 
fence, repulſed the attacks of their enemies with 
incredible valour. But though they wanted 1 nei. 
ther courage nor reſolution, they began to ſufker | 
extremely for want of proviſions and ammuhiti- 
on; and the city was fo ſtraitened by the belieg- 
ers both by ſea and land, that they « could not 
hope to be relieved, though their countrymen or 
allies ſhould have taken the field in their defence. 
The king of Denmark was informed of their con- 
dition by ſome deferters, and received the wel- 
come news with extraordinary tranſports of joy: 
he knew that the conqueſt ef Sweden depended 
on the reduction of the cap city, and was fill 
afraid leſt Guſtavus, Whoſe Teſidenice He could 2 | 


— 
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not diſcover, ſhould raiſe an inſurrection in ſome 


part of the kingdom, or perſuade the Hans-Towns 
to make a diverſion i in Denmark. | 


He ſent : a new ſummons to the adminiſtrator's 
widow, to open the gates of Stockholm; and to 
perſuade. her to a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion, . he ordered 
his meſſenger to repreſent to her that her obſti- 
nacy could not prevent the loſs of the town; 
that he was maſter of the whole kingdom ; that 
his army was lodged at the foot of the wall, and 
only expected the ſignal for a general aſſault; 
that he was ſorry ſhe ſeemed reſolved to ex ole 


| herſelf to the diſorders that are uſual ly commit- ; 


ted when a. Place i is taken by ſtorm; and that 
ſince the convention of the eſtates at Upſal had, 
by a ſolemn treaty, declared him ſovereign of 
the kingdom, h er reliltance « could not be eſteem- 
ed leſs criminal than an open rebellion, eſpeci- 
ally ſince ſhe. headed a faction that was excom- 
municated by the pope. At the ſame time, he 
offered to agree with her upon the following con- 


5 ditions; j that her eſtate ſhould, be preſerved en- 

tire; | that the ould ſtill enjoy the fame. dignity 
and honours which ſhe poſſeſſed during the life of 
her huſband; * that the priſoners. on both ſides 
ſhould be releaſed without paying any ranſom ; 
and that the city of Stockholm. ſhould, e 


in the poſſeſſion, of all its privileges. 


It was not without an extreme re . 


the princeſs condeſcended to hear ſo unwelcome 
a meſſage, It is certainly the moſt ſenſible mor- 
tification that can befal a ſovereign, when he 
is obliged to diveſt e of his. beloved: power, 
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eſpecially when his diſaſter is attended with this 
cruel circumſtance, | that he muſt reſign, his: au- 
| thority to his enemy: however, the adminiſtra- 
tor's widow was fo ſenſible of the hopeleſs po- 
ſture of her.affairs, that ſhe was at laſt perſuaded 
by her council to treat. with the king of Den- 
mark. The articles of the capitulation were 
drawn by the conſuls and magiſtrates of Stock- 
| holm, who took care to make them as advanta- 
geous to the princeſs, as they durſt propoſe in the 
preſent juncture. Nor did the king make the 
leaſt ſcruple to grant all the terms which they de- 
fired, well knowing that as ſoon as he ſhould be 
maſter of the city, it would be in his power to 
give what ſenſe” he pleaſed to the articles of the 
' treaty, Thus he ſigned the capitulation, and 
was received into Stockholm, at the head of four 
thouſand men, whom he left e to keep garriſon i in 
the place. 
He called {mccting 3 the 7 to be. held 
on the fourth of November; and appointed the 
fame day for the ſolemnity of his coronation. Af. 
 terwards he ſent detachments from his army to 
the principal places of the kingdom, to keep t the 
| provinces in awe. He, ſent back the ge 3 
3 whom he ſuſpccted, by, reaſon of the glory 1 
his victories, and his intereſt among the ſoldiers; 
| and having entruſted, Norbi with the command " 
the army, and the archbiſhop of Upſal with the 
| management. of the ſtate, he marched With all 
poſlible diligence to 3 2 at the head of his 
: French and German auxiliaries . — received 
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| ly 1 neceſſary in : that kingdom, ; to > cruſh a brood- 
=g revolt. 
* ſtood i in need of all his power, and of the 
fame of his conqueſts and arms, to keep his ſub- 
| Jets from breaking out into open rebellion. The 
people, encouraged. by his abſence, and by the 
neceſſity of his preſent circumſtances, which ob- 
Aged, him to remove, his forces, obſtinately re. 
on them: Þ "Ra were e generally diſſatisfied, and 
complained againſt the government; they blam- 
ed him openly | for invading Sweden, and gave 
out that Bis a army was beaten, though that re- 
poft was only grounded on their wiſhes that it 
might prove true. The ſenate, and principal 
Witch of the kingdom, were ſo far from oppoſing 
and fi pprefſing ſo vilible a tendency to a revolt, 
that wy fomented the diſcontent of the people: 
they hated Chriſtiern for excludin, g them from 
their wonted ſhare in the government; and were 
incenſed't even to Intel, BELLE he ſeemed on- 
1y to affiumie an arbitrary p wer, that he might 
lodge it entirely in che nds of an old Dutch 
woman, called Sigebrite, who had neither birth 
3 nor beadty to Er gage His affeftion;" and ye yet, 
merely by her wit And cunning <ha mY made 4 
one of tlie moſt" delperate lovers in the world. | 
She gobertted Him with an abſolite and uncon- 
trowled' empire; Yer" pleaſire" was the ſupreme 
| law, on Naga bor fate o che cbürt, and of the 
whole ad. N impoſſible 
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offices, and dignities, as ſhe pleaſed, without re- 


garding the laws of the country; and not unfre- 
quently undertook the management and promot- 


ing of unjuſt deſigns, on purpoſe to ſhow the ar- 


bitrarineſs of her power. Yet notwithſtanding. 


4 her age, and other defects, the deluded king 


1* approved all that ſhe did, and ſeemed ambi- 
tious to be reckoned the principal miniſter — 


e her pleaſure. 


The quick return of that Wack Beil his 
victorious expedition ſurprized his murmurin g 


ſubjects, and broke all their deſigns: : they en- 


deavoured with all poſſible care to conceal their 
diſcontent, and to expreſs a ſeeming joy for their 


_ prince's ſucceſs. He was received at his arrival 


with all ' thoſe marks of affection and reſpect, 
vhich are the perpetual companions of the fortu- - 
nate : his miniſters, according to the uſual maxims 
of courtiers, who are always ready to flatter, and 
comply-with the humour and inclinations of their 
ſovereign, told him, in a cabinet- council, that, 
in purſuance of the indiſpenſable rules of policy, 
he ought to ſecure the principal lords of Sweden; 
that he could not hope to preſerve his conqueſts, 
without aboliſhing ' the ' ſenate of that kingdom, 
which they repreſented as a bod of fultions pet. 
ſons; who, upon all occafions; aſſumed 4 liberty 
to controul and op poſe' the royal authority: that 
there was not one member of that aſſembly, who 
would not joyfully embrace the-firſt-opportunity 
of .a/revolt; to make himſelf maſter of the ſave- 
reign power, under thé title of adminiſtrator, 
which, for ſeveral years, (bad been the reward of | 
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the authors and fomenters of a ſucceſsful rebel- 
lion; that he ought to rid himſelf of the ſenators, 
who were formidable to the crown, by reaſon of 
the vaſtneſs of their eſtates, and the authority 
they had over the people; and that he ought on- 
1y to leave ſuch perſons in the kingdom, whoſe 
ambition: was curbed by the meanneſs of their 
. condition, and who could not. pretend to any 
higher employment than tilling the ground, and 
paying tribute to their ſovereign. 
In the mean time, Sigebrite made it ber buſi- 
| neſs to confirm. the opinion and advice of theſe 
1 flattering courtiers, by repreſenting to the king, 
that his victory would be imperfect, and the con- 
ſequences: of it doubtful and uncertain, while 
there were any lords of the kingdom able or 
willing to diſpute the lawfulneſs of his title; that 
the ſenators and the principal noblemen were 
implacable enemies to his authority; that he 
ought to ſecure his conqueſts, and complete his 
victory by the death of thoſe who were in a con- 
dition to oppoſe him; that to prevent all future 
diſturbances, he ought not to ſpare even thoſe 
who were moſt zealous and active in promoting 
his intereſt; that the ſeeming friendſhip of the 
biſhops - was only an effect of the antient emu - 
lation and animoſity betwixt them and the nobi- 
lity; z. and that thoſe ambitious prelates would 
prove the moſt dangerous rebels, if he ſhould give 
them the leaſt occaſion to ſuſpect that he intend - 
ed to cur —— r 002-4 
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The inhuman politics of this ſhe-favourite were 


extremely agreeable to the fierce and cruel hu- 


mour of a prince, who looked upon the liberty 


of his ſubjects, as inconſiſtent with his honour 
and ſafety. He imagined that his authority was 


eſſentially annexed to the dignity of his chara- 
er, without any dependance upon the law of 
the kingdom, and that his will was the only rule 


and ſtandard of his government. Theſe were 
the principles and maxims by which he regulat- 


ed his actions; fo that he was eaſily perſuaded to 


 acrifice the ſenate, and moſt conſiderable noble- 
men of Sweden, to the extravagancy of his am- 


bition, and to ſecure his conqueſts by the death 
of ſo many illuſtrious victims: but he wafited a 
ſpecious pretext to juſtify, or at leaſt to excuſe ſo 
barbarous an attempt : for he durſt not, without 
a plauſible ſhew of reaſon, proceed to the execu- 
tion of ſo many perſons of quality, who had vo- 


luntarily ſubmitted to him, and relied B the 
faith of a ſolemn treaty. 


Sigebrite advifed him to commit the execution 
of that inhuman ſentente to the officers of the 


garriſon of Stockholm, who, under the pretext” 


of a quarrel betwixt the ſoldiers and inhabitants 
of the city, might encourage the former to exe- 
cute their revenge, by an univerſal maſſacre of 
all the perſons of note in the town. But notwith- 
ſtanding the natural impetuoſity of his temper, 


he was loth to venture upon an Attempt that was 


clogged with ſo many difficulties, and might pro- 
bably be attended with dangerous and fatal con- 
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122 The His ToRY of the [1520.] 
ſequences; he conſidered, that the burghers of 
that city were numerous, and inured to war by 
the late ſiege which they had ſuſtained; that the 
garriſon might be over · powered, and cut to 
pieces in the heat of the tumult; and that the 
ſucceſs of their reſiſtance might ſerve as a ſignal 
for a revolt through the whole kingdom. | 
For theſe reaſons, he choſe rather to make uſe 
of the pretext of excommunication, and of the 
pretended injuſtice that was done to the arch- 
biſhop, that the people might be deluded by a 
certain appearance of uniformity and coherency 
in all his proceedings, and that he might ſeem 
to be acted only by a ſtedfaſt zeal for executing 
the pope's bull againſt the enemies of that prelate. 
He ſpent ſome time in Denmark, -in contriving 
the moſt probable meaſures, and giving neceſſary 
orders to prevent the commotions that might 
happen in his abſence ; and before his departure, 
diſbanded the French troops that were in his ſer- 
vice. This was probably an effect of his com- 
plaiſance to his brother-in-law, Charles of Au- 
ſtria, who, not long before, had obtained the 
imperial dignity * ; for the ſoldiers were not only 
diſmiſſed with all the marks of contempt and dil- 
reſpect, but treated rather as priſoners of war, 
than as allies and auxiliary forces, to whoſe va- 


| Jour he owed the beſt part of his conqueſts, They- 


could neither obtain the payment of their arrears, 
nor a ſupply of neceſſary proviſions; nor would. 
he furniſh them with ſhips to ne . to 


At Frankfort June 2oth, x 519. 
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their own country; ſo that they were forced to 
wander about the country like a company of 
ſtraggling vagabonds. Many of them were ſtary- 
ed to death, others were maſſacred by the Danes; 
ſome were conſtrained to liſt themſelves in the 
Daniſh ſervice, and their officers were obliged to 
encounter with a FOOL e! in bringing 
home the reſt, 

As ſoon as thi ng Had ordered- his affairs in 
Denmark, he prepared for his departure to Swe- 
den, that he-might be preſent at the convention 
of the eſtates which he called, in order to the 
performing of the ceremony of his coronation, 
Sigebrite adviſed him to carry two Daniſh ſena- 
tors along with him, that the cruelty of his pre- 
aneditated attempt might, in ſome meaſure, be 
authorized by their preſence, and that the blame 
of ſo inhuman an action bn be laid on theſe 

miniſters, 
It was by her An thaf he la choice of 
Theodore archbiſhop of Lunden, and primate of 


Denmark, and the biſhop of Odenſee, one of his 35 


ſuffragans; the ſame to whom he had formerly 
procured the bull of excommunication to be di- 
refted'; which pope Leo the tenth publiſhed a- 
gainſt the adminiſtrator. They were entirely de- 
voted to the court, and were only reſpected 48 8 
the miniſters of the king's irregular paſſions: he 


| placed a great deal of confidence in the archbiſhop | 


of Lunden, who was a perſon of mean birth, 


and could neither be reckoned a- ſcholar nor a , 
laateſman; but to make amends for theſe N 
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124 The HisTory of the [ 1520.] | 


he was a moſt ingenious contriver of new and re- 


fined pleaſures, and admirably well acquainted 
with all the ſecrets and improvements of that my- 
ſterious art. He owed his advancemert, and 
the favour of his maſter, to Sigebrite, who firſt 
- brought him to court, to ſerve her in the quality 
of a ſpy, and afterwards raiſed him from the 
mean office of the king's barber, to the dignity 
of archbiſhop of Lunden. And as he had the 
good fortune to be ſupported by ſo powerful a 
benefactreſs, he quickly became the favourite 
and confident of his maſter, by furniſhing him 
with a conſtant ſupply of freſh and diverſified 


pleaſures. 


The king ſet Gil for Sweden, "te 


with the queen his wife, and attended by all the 


court. But Sigebrite declined the voyage, either 


becauſe ſhe was unwilling to expoſe herſelf to the 
ſatirical mirth of the Swediſh lords, who were 
_ oftemiime wont to make the king's extravagant 
paſſion to his old miſtreſs, the ſubject of their 
wit and diverſion; or becauſe that prince thought 


fit to leave her at Copenhagen, to e the 


motions of the ſenate. 

At his arrival in Sweden, he i an am- 
baſſador from the emperor, who came to inveſt 
him with the order of the golden fleece, and to 


congratulate his victories, and the happy ſucceſs 


of all his deſigns. The concern, which the em- 


. peror.expreſſed for promoting the intereſt of his 
brother-in-law, was too warm and zealous to be 
reckoned merely an effect of their affinity, which 
| ſeldom or neyer produces ſo ſtrong an affection 
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among ſovereigns. It is thought that aſpiring 
prince beſtowed his ſiſter upon the king of Den- 
mark, -on condition that he ſhould declare him | 
to be his ſucceſſor in the three kingdoms of the 
north, in caſe he ſhould die without iſſue. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with the character of Charles V. 
will never ſuppoſe him guilty of neglecting to 
take the moſt promiſing meaſures to ſecure ſo 
important a branch of the univerſal monarchy. 
This was his beloved project, the object of all 
his hope and deſires, and the airy miſtreſs whom 
he courted, or rather adored with fo eager and 
laſting a paſſion. And the ſame fondneſs for 
that imaginary ſcheme ſeems to have been en- - 
tailed upon his family and ſucceſſors, till the ter- 
ror and rapidity of the Swediſh conqueſts, and 
the fortulare valour of their royal leader *, rouſ- 
ed the emperor Ferdinand II. out of his golden 
dream; and inſtead of a vain ambition to extend 
bis empire over all Europe, obliged him to con- 
tent himſelf with defending the hereditary domi- 
nions of the houſe of Auſtria, 

. Chriſtiern put off the ceremony of receiving 
the order of the golden fleece till the day of his 
coronation, that the ſolemnity might be more 
ſplendid and magnificent: and in the mean time, 

he took ſecret meaſures with the arehbiſhop of 
Upfſal, to execute their revenge upon their com- 
mon enemies. The reſult of their conſultations 
1 1 che archbiſhop ſhould Te in the 
. 3 
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convention, and preſent an addreſs to the king, 


demanding juſtice. againſt thoſe , who deprived 


dim of his dignity and eſtate. | Matters being 


thus concerted, the king opened the meeting of 
the eſtates, where he was ſolemnly acknowleged 
Nov ry as the lawful ſovereign of Sweden. The 
„ 156, DAE day the archbiſhop performed the 


: ceremony of his coronation ; and the king tare 


upon the goſpels, and the reliques of the ſaints, 
that he would inviolably preſerve and maintain 
the laws, privileges, and cuſtoms of the nation. 


The ſenate, clergy, nobility, and the deputies 
of the provinces, took the uſual oath of fidelity 


10 3 and the emperor's ambaſſador appearing 
m 


idſt of the aſſembly, preſented him with 


the order of the golden fleece, and in his ma- 
— ed. 


1 — ern invited all the lords | 
09 mngnifteny Wal: which be bes ordered to 


be ptepared in the caſtle, as a public mark of his 


joy upon the occaſion of his acceſſion to the crown. 
The ſenate, in a body, and Wl the principal no- 
blemen, who were then at Stockholm, attended 


' "his majeſty in obedience to His defire : the two 


firſt days were ſpent in entertainment, and all 
manner of ſolemn and diverting recreations: the 
king received his gueſts with all the marks of an 


obliging kindneſs and familiarity, and the mutu- 
al averſion, which had been fo long fomented 


betwixt the two oppoſite factions, ſeemed to be 


entirely forgotten and extinguiſned. The Swedes 
endeavoured to loſe the memory of their antient 
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Part I. Ae in SWEDEN. . 7 
fears and jealouſies, and flattered themſelves with 


the proſpect of a laſting and undiſturbed happi- 


neſs; but on the third day they were awakened 
out of their exceſſive ſecurity ia a moſt terrible 


and ſurprizing manner. 


The archbiſhop of Upfal, . ok 
bis relations and ereatures, appeared before the 


king in a full meeting of the eſtates, and pub- 


licly demanded juſtice againſt the deceaſed admi- 
niſtrator, and all the ſenators and lords of the 
kingdom, who forced him to reſign his dignity, 
and demoliſh the fort of Steque, which belong- : 
ed to the patrimony of the church. The king 

declined meddling with n affair; af which he 
pretended that the pope's commiſſioners were the 
only proper. judges, —— hal archbiſhop 


to propoſe his grievances: to the two: Daniſh pre- 


lates, to whom the bull publiſhed by Leo X. was 
directed, proteſting, that he would: only make 
uſe of his authority to execute their ſentence ac» 


_ cording to the bus 1 the n mee ho· 


NV father... 
Immediately the” two Daniſh —__ wh | 
were the ſecret miniſters of the paſſions: of that 
monarch, required, and demanded, that the ad- 
miniſtratdr's widow ſhould; be brought befar 
them, to give an account of her huſtand's actir 
ons; though it was hoth ineonſiſtent with, reg» 
ſon, and the uſual methods of proceeding in ſuch 
caſes, that a woman ſhould be made accountable 


for the behaviour of her huſband in the manage- - 
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328 The HisToxr of the [1520.] 
fons of that ſex are very rarely conſulted : how- 
ever, the king, without conſidering the juſtice of 
their demand, - obliged the princeſs to come to 
the aſſembly. - She appeared before him with a 
modeſt aſſurance, and at firſt refuſed to plead be- 


fore the pope's commiſſioners : ſhe put the king - 


in mind of the treaties of Upſal and Stockholm, 

by which he ſolemnly obliged himſelf to bury all 
that was paſſed in oblivion, conjuring him to let 

her huſband reſt quietly in his grave, and to pity 
the fate of a princeſs who had nothing left but 

her fears and ſorrow. But that inexorable prince, 

With a ſeeming calmneſs, referred the hearing 

of her defence to the pope's commiſſioners, under 

pretext, that the archbiſhop's complaint had no 

relation to the Ames that were ſbemerly be- 

' . twixt him and the adminiſtrator. — + 

The princeſs. perceiving that the king was 


1 75 _ inflexible, and that ſhe muſt reſolve to defend the 


actions of the prince her huſband, anſwered at 
" Laſt, with a great deal of courage, that the ad- 
miniſtrator beſieged the archbiſhop, and demo- 
liſhed his caſtle, by virtue of expreſs order from 
the eſtates and ſenate of the kingdom; that the 


. . archbiſhop was arraigned and convicted of trea- 


ſon againſt his country, according to the uſual 
forms of proceeding in ſuch caſes that were pre- 
 {eribed by the laws of 'the nation; and that his 
_ ſentence was ſtill extant in the public regiſters, 
ſigned by wk vw | en oy Senher and « ec 
— the king was acq tins with all 
the circumſtances of that affair, he ſent for the 
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regiſters, and ordered the archbiſhop's ſentence. 

to be read publicly before the aſſembly, with the 
names of all thoſe who ſubſcribed it: after which 
he went out, as if he had only withdrawn, that 
the commiſſioners might not be under the leaſt 
appearance of a conſtraint.” But immediately-af- 
ter, the whole aſſembly was alarmed with. the 
fight of a troop of his guards, who came by his 
order to arreſt the adminiſtrator's widow, the ſe- 
nators, biſhops, and all the Swediſh lords and 
gentlemen that were in the caſtle, 

The Daniſh biſhops, by virtue of the pope's 
commiſſion, began to procced againſt them as 
| heretics, as if the inquiſition had been eſtabliſn- 
ed in that country. But the king of Denmark 
being unwilling to loſe time in examining and 

convicting thoſe, whom he had already doomed 

to deſtruction, and fearing leſt their friends 
ſmould make an attempt to relieve. them, reſolv- 
ed to diſpenſe with the formality of a trial, and 
ſent executioners to acquaint the prifoners vi” 
their approaching fate. 
The eighth of November was the day appoint- 
4 for the fatal ſolemnity. In the morning a 
proclamation was publiſhed by the heralds with 
ſound of trumpet, prohibiting all perſons, in the 
king's name, to go out of the city upon pain of 
death. The whole garrifon was in arms, and 


' there were corps de guard at all the gates, and 


in all che public places of the city. The great 
guns were mounted in the market-place, with 


| their mouths turned towards the principal ſtreets 5 
g F * 28 | 
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the people were ſiezed with terror, and expected, 


with a melancholic impatience, the event of theſe 


unuſual preparations. At laſt, about noon, the 


gates of the caſtle were opened, and diſcloſed 
the mournful ſcene: a troop of illuſtrious victims, 
who, for the molt part, were ſtill adorned with 


the badges of their dignity, marched out in a diſ- 


mal. Pomp, and were led by their executiqners 


Aber as = came to the place of execu- 
tion, a Daniſh officer read the pope's bull aloud, 


as if it had been the ſentence of their condemna- 
tion: adding that they were executed by the or- 


ders of the apoſtolical commiſſioners, and the ad- 


vice of the. archbiſhop of Upſal. The biſhops, 
and the reſt of the lords, begged earneſtly that 


| ſome confeſſors might be ſuffered to aſſiſt them 
at their death: but the inhuman king refuſed to 
grant them the laſt comfort they were capable of 


enjoying, either to glut his implacable rage with 


| the barbarous delight of expoſing his enemies to 


puniſhments in another world, or becauſe he was 
unwilling to treat them as catholics, after they 
had been condemned as heretics. Nor was the 


| F cruelty, of his policy leſs remarkable in the reſo- 
lution he took to ſacrifice his friends, that peo- 
7 ple might not ſuſpect that bis pretended zeal was 


merely the effect of revenge. The biſhops of | 
Stregnez ; and Scara were known to be devoted to 


His intereſt, but all the faithful and important 


ſervices they had done him could not procure ſo 


much as a mitigation of their ſentence: their be· 


lng members of the Fa heit — and 
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, BB their ſigning the archbiſhop s condemnation was 

e the pretext of their puniſhment, 10 

© | - Yet the biſhop of Lincoping eſcaped the 0 5 5 
1 5 blow e; for as the executioner was juſt going to * 4 
, cut off his head, he told the Daniſh officer whe”: he] 
. _ _ was appointed by the king to fee the execution + 5 

N performed, that he might find an undeniable 


proof of his innocence under the ſignet of his 
coat of arms, which he had affixed to the-arch- 
biſhop's ſentence, and begged him to ſend ſame 
perſon to examine the truth of his aſſertion. The 
king, being informed of his requeſt, lifted up the 
wax with his own hand, and found a little note, 
Which that cunning prelate had flipped under it, 
as if he had foreſeen the tragical conſequences of 
| that affair; he proteſted in the note, that he was 
forced to ſign the archbiſhop's ſentence, to avoid 
the indignation of his enemies, who threatened 
to treat bim after the ſame manner. This politic 
contrivance ſaved his life, for the king ordered 
him. to be ſer at liberty, to ſhew that he only de- 
ſigned to puniſh the archbiſhop's enemies, and 
thoſe of the adminiſtrator's party, who, he pre- 
= tended, were involved in the ſentence of excom- 
2% munication which the. bare Fe againſt 
mhat prince. : 
| +4: Pham: they pe as nes hs 
hy ene 95 Wegen with: 3 Guſtavus's 
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132 The HisToxy of the [1520.1 
father. The conſuls and magiſtrates of Stock- 
holm, and ninety-four lords, who were arreſted 
in the caſtle, underwent the ſame fate. Yet the 
king, inſtead of being ſatisfied with the death of 
ſo many illuſtrious perſons, was extremely vex- 
ed, that ſome lords, whom he had particularly in- 
ſerted in the black roll, had eſcaped his fury: 
he imagined, that they lay concealed in the town, 
and was ſo afraid leſt they ſnould make their 
eſcape, and ſo deſirous to diſcover Guſtavus, who, 
he thought, might be hid in ſome houſe in the 
city, that, to give a full ſcope to his vengeance, he 
reſolved to confound the innocent with the guil- 
ty, and to expoſe the town to the fury of his ſol- 
diers. Aſſoon as they had received thoſe bloody 
| . orders, they fell upon the people that were come 
doo be witneſſes of that diſmal ſpectacle, and pro- 
miſcuouſly murdered all that had the misfortune 
to be in their way. Aſterwards they broke into 
the principal houſes, under pretext of ſearching 
for Guſtavus, and the reſt of the proſcribed lords: 
+ the citizens were flabbed in the arms of their 
howling wives, their houſes were plundered, and 
the honour of their wives and daughters were 
expoſed to the brutiſh laſts of the ſoldiers. None 
were ſpared, but thoſe who were protected er- 
ther by poverty or uglineſs; all the reſt were 
made u prey to the rage of the ſoldiers, who, by 
the un, and * me Nee of their. inhu- 
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man ſovereign , ſtrove to outdo each other in the 
wile and moſt extravagant barbarity. 15 
A certain gentleman of the Swediſh nation was 


5 fo ſenſibly touched with the moving ſight of fo 


many deplorable objects, that he could not re- 
ſtrain the impetuoſity of his grief, nor behold 
ſuch a ſcene of horror, without bewailing the 
miſery of his country. The furious king was ſo 
enraged at thoſe marks of compaſſion, which his 
guilty conſcience interpreted as ſecret reproaches 
of his cruelty, that he commanded the unfortu- 
nate mourner to be faſtened to a gibbet: his pri- 
vy members were cut off, his belly ripped up, 
and his heart plucked out, as if pity and compaſ- 
ſion had been the fouleſt and moſt enormous 
erimes. Afterwards, the king pretending that 
the adminiſtrator, by incurring the ſentence of 
excommunication, had rendered himſelf unwor- 
thy of Chriſtian burial, ordered his body to be 
taken up and expoſed in the public place among 
the mangled carcaſſes of his antient friends, He 
iſſued out an order, that no perſon ſhould prefame 
to bury any of theſe bodies upon pain of death: 
and would have ſuffered them to lie in the open 
place, as a terrible monument of his vengeance, ' 
if the ſtench and putrefaction had not obliged 
him to command them to be taken away: but 
before they were removed, he eould not forbear 
going on purpoſe tomtake a view of the diſmal 
trophies of his fury. At laſt he ordered them to 
de carried out of the city and burnt, that even death 
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134 The HISTORY of the [1520] 
niſhment, which he pretended to inflict upon 
them as excommunicated perſons. 

. Afterwards he. ordained,, that the * 
rs widow ſhould be drowned ; but the execu- 
tion of that cruel ſentence was prevented by ad- 

miral Norbi, who, under a ſeeming complaiſarice- 
and reſignation, to all the humours and. inclina- 
tis of his maſter, concealed a ſecret project of 
high and ambitious deſigns. He was perſuaded 
that ſo tyrannical a government could not be 
long maintained; he ſaw himſelf maſter of a po- 
tent fleet, governor of the ifle of Gothland that 
lies oppoſite. to the coaſt of Sweden, and of the 
_ city of Calmar, which was the ſecond port in the 


kingdom. He placed ſo much confidence in his 


power, and in his intereſt at court, that he did 
not think himſelf obliged to ſet any limits to his 
aſpiring deſires : he fanſied that he might one 
day raiſe himſelf above the quality of a ſubject, 
and lay aſide the title of a favourite to aſſume that 
of a prince. Ie flattered his ambition with the 
ſecret hope of marrying the adminiſtrator's Wie 
dow, concluding that her intereſt and authori- 
ty would facilitate his acceſſion to the crown of 
IPOs or at leaſt to. the dignity of adminiſtra- 
tor. 4 And therefore to ſave chat princeſs's life, 
he told the king. his maſter, that ſhe would de- 
5 liver up all her huſband's treaſures for her ran- 

ſom. The king, who was as covetous as cruel, 
conſented to recal her doom upon that conditi- 
on; and imag that ſhe was 8 
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Part I. Revolution in SWEDEN. 
mark, with Guſtavus's mother and ſiſter, and 


the reſt of the Swediſh ladies, whoſe huſbands 


periſhed in the maſſacre of Stockholm. They 
were thrown. into different priſons, where they 


were very ill treated, without any regard to their 


birth, ſex, or beauty, and kept, as hoſtages for 


the fidelity of the children and relations that they 


left in Sweden. if Mt 
Chriſtiern imagining that he had eſtabliſhed 
his authority by this maſſacre of all the principal 


nobility, he thought himſelf too powerful, and 


| too formidable to the reſt of the Swedes, to be 
afraid of them; he changed the form of the go- 


vernment at his pleaſure, and ordered matters 


as in a conquered country; he oppreſſed the peo- 
ple with new taxes; he threatened the peaſants to 
cauſe one of their feet and hands to be cut off; 
adding, in a kind of raillery, that a peaſant who 
was born for the plough, and not for the war, 
ought to content himſelf with one hand, and a 
wooden leg. Ber akt 
Nee nominated Theodorus, archbiſhop of Lun- 
den, viceroy in his abſence, and appointed the 
archbiſhop of Upſal, and the biſhop of Oldenſee, 
for his miniſters and counſellors ; advancing theſe 


two Daniſh prelates, by his abſolute power, to 
the rich biſhopries of Stregnez ind Scara, with- 


out any regard to the rights of theſe two church- 
es, which had a privilege to chuſe their own bi- 


mops. And he had alfo intereſt enough at Rome 
to induce the pope to allow of the intruſion of 


a manner imbrued in the blood of their brethren. 
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Chriſtiern, at his departure, gave orders to ſpare 
neither pains nor coſt to diſcover Guſtavus's re- 
treat; he ſet a price upon his head, and promiſ- 
ed confiteradle ſums of money to thoſe that 
ſnould bring him prifoner, dead or alive: after 
which, he returned to Denmark, laden with the 


curſes of the Swedes, by whom he was ftiled the 


Northern Ner 
His troops, m his abſence, continued 10 bar- 


| barities they had exerciſed in the capital city. 


Many lords were ſurprized and maſſacred in their 
caſtles by his order, without -laying any other 
crime to their charge, than that they were emi- 
nent for birth and courage; neither was the or- 


dinary pretext of excommunication any longer 


made uſe of; it was crime enough to be accuſed 


of being too rich, or of having intereſt in the 


province. The viceroy, ſwallowed up in plea- 
' ſure, ſpent his time in heaping up money, by 
the confiſcation of the goods and eſtates of thoſe 


that were daily outlawed : the chief officers of his 


army ravaged the provinces, every one's troop 
being independent and ſeparate, without any or- 


der or diſeipline; and among ſo many different in- 


tereſts, and ſo little ſubjection, they thought of no- 


ng elſe but pillaging and oppreſling the people. 


The nobility, terrified with ſo many maſſa- 


eres, and not well united among themſelves, de- 


ſtitute of a head, money, and forces, were ob- 
liged, to avoid the Daniſh cruelty, to ſubmit to 


the archbiſhop: ſo that every one ſtrove to court 
have done it always, It ſeemed as if all the we- 
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Part IT. Revolution in SwkDEN. 1 "+ _ 
diſh gentry had periſhed in the maſſacre of Stock- 
holm, for no-body would acknowlege that they 
had ſerved in the adminiſtrator's army; the 
greater part of the nobility were glad to be em- 
ployed in the viceroy's troops, as a ſecure aſy- 
lum: and the calamities of Sweden were ſo great, 

that even their happineſs was envied that were 
allowed to be ſoldiers, though to fight againſt 


their own country. 


Admiral Norbi, feigning to commiſerate this 
deplorable ſtate of Sweden, received many gen- 
tlemen on board his ſhips, and into his govern- 
ments; and affected to treat them with all man- 
ner of civility with relation to his ſecret deſigns: 
thoſe that were hot under his protection, being 

uncertain of their fate, and always between hope 
and deſpair, were expoſed to the inſolence and 
avarice of the Danes; and it was dangerous for 
thoſe who were not of the archbiſhop's party, 
to be poſſeſſed of an eſtate: and whoſoever had 
been his enemies, were forced either to eſcape by 
flight, or reſolve to die: this haughty pre- 
late pardoned none, but deſtroyed all his adver- 
aries, under pretence of ſaerificing them to the 
public ſafety ; but above all, he endeavoured o | 
make himſelf maſter of Guſtavus's perſon, whom 


he hated as a Kinſman and favourite of the de- 


ceaſed adminiſtrator; beſides, be knew very 
well, that he could not better make his court to 


5 Chriſtiern, than by e or deſtroying that 
- lord. 


** Guſtavus, rig his retreat; looked about 8 
him A . | 
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| thing that might favour his deſigns; he had pri- 


vately. ſent to Stockholm that old ſervant at 
whoſe houſe he lay concealed, to inform him of 


the occurrences of the ſtate. And at his return 


it was that he heard of the death of his father and 
all the ſenators, and the general maſſacre that 
had happened in that miſerable city. This 
ſo lamentable a piece of news did extremely af- 
flict him; the death of fo many lords having 
taken off all his family and friends, and almoſt 
deprived him of all means and hopes of ſaving 


himſelf He knew not what meaſures to take, 


nor whither to retire; for he was I 
with Daniſh troops, and knew very well, that. 
beſides the great pi omiſes, to any that ſhould 
diſcover him, all thoſe; were threatened with 
death that had concealed, or ſhould not imme · 
diately deliver him up. So that he durſt not ſtir 
from the place he was in, nor truſt any of the 
Swedes, leſt the great rewards ſhould make them 
betray him, He. reſolved in this exigenee pri · 
vately. to retreat to the mountains of Dalecarlia, 
hoping he might eaſily lie hid in the woods with 


which that country is covered; and imagined «, 


Ahat it would not be difficult to cauſe. the inhabi- 
tants to revolt, being the laſt of the kingdom 
that ſubmitted to the Daniſh, dominion. There 
was not one good town in the whole province, 
and hardly any but ſmall villages ſituated on the 
edges of the forelts, or on the banks of lakes and 
rivers: ſome of theſe villages depended on the 
gentlemen. of the country, but moſt belonged to 

the crown, and were Bo ned by * cal: 


: 5 
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1 themſelves; the elders in every village ſupplied | 

at the place of judges and captains, though theſe 

f _ were neither more powerful nor richer than their 

1 ' neighbours; the honour of commander conſiſt- 

1 ing only in the privilege of fighting at the head ; 
: . of the troops; for the chief power was in the 

$ 


hands of the multitude, who aſſembled on holy- 
days, and took upon them to o determine all man- 
44 ner of affairs, 
The government durſt not- ſend either troops 
or garriſons into this province,-nor did the kings 
themſelves ever enter it, till they had given 
pledges to the inhabitants for maintaining their 
„ + privileges: they managed, with caution, this ſa- 
vage people, who inhabited in inacceſſible mouns 
tains, leſt they ſhould diſcover that i it was in their 
power, no longer to obey, and were contented 
with the tribute of a few ſkins only from theſe 
peaſants; and for the reſt, they were ſuffered 
to live according to their own particular cuſtoms, 
which were mee from area of the gan 
1 0 5 0 
!- Guſtavus, in the difzuiſe of a being, fer for- 
| ie on his way-to- theſe mountains, accompa- 
nied only with a country fellow, who ſerved for 
his guide: he croſſed over the whole country of 
Sudermania, then paſſed between Nericia and 
Weſtmania; and after the fatigues of a long and 
dangerous journey, arrived ſafe in that part of 
the mountains of ang "whack * natives 
"ſed Daalfield. 5 0 off 
He had no 4 — . into „ 
| bat he was abandonec 
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him of all the money that he had provided for 


his ſubſiſtence: he wandered up and down in 
thoſe dreadful mountains, and amidſt thoſe ſa- 
vages, deſtitute of company, friends, and mo- 


; not daring to own his name, or diſcover 
himſelf: he was forced, for a living, and to be 


concealed, to hire himſelf for a labourer, and to 


work in the copper-mines, from whence the peo- 
ple of theſe parts have their chiefeſt ſubſiſtence 
he was always at work with the other miners to 
get his livelihood, and lay buried, as it were, in 
thoſe ſubterranean work-houſes. 

Guſtavus hoped that the miſery of his conditi- 
on might ſerve at leaſt io conceal him, and that 
they would never think of ſearching for the ge- 

neral of the Swediſh horſe in fo ſorry a habitati- 
on; notwithſtanding which he was diſcovered 
and. known in this diſguiſe: for a woman, in 
whoſe houſe he lodged, accidentally perceived 
under his labourer's habit, a ſilk robe embroi- 


dered with gold ; which news was ſoon carried 


to the whole village, and came to the ears of the 
lord of the place, who, either out of curioſity of 
ſeeing a ſtranger, whoſe genteel mien was much 


talked of, or rather that this diſguiſe made him 
believe him to be one of the proſcribed, came to 
the mines, with intent to offer him his houſe, 

and to contribute to his ſafety; but was extreme- 

ly ſurprized when he found it to be Guſtavus, 
whom it was not very difficult for him to diſcover, 
becauſe he had ſpent his youth with him in the 


_ univerſity of Upſal: and though he was much 


concerned to ſee this young lord in ſo miſerable 
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a condition, yet he feigned not to know him, leſt 
it might diſcover kim to others ; but as ſoon as 
he returned to his houſe, he ſent for him by a 
private meſſenger; and having, in a moſt oblig- 
ing manner, told him that he knew him, gave 
him all poſlible aſſurances of his ſervice and 
friendſhip, entreating him to accept of his houſe, 
where he might lie hid more ſecurely than in the 
mines;. and in his tranſport of compaſſion and 
kindneſs, promiſed him to cauſe his friends, and 
vaſſals to take up arms in his defence, if the 

Danes ſhould attempt to offer violence to him in 
his hoyſe, Guſtavus accepted theſe offers with 
a great deal of joy, and at firſt lived with him 
as if he had no other deſign than to avoid the - 
purſuit of his enemies; but at the fame time, 
employed himſelf in getting information of the 
ſtrength of the province, and in finding out the 
inclinations of the ini. to the new go- 

vernment. 55 
His landlord told him, the Dalecarlians ſuffered: 

the Daniſh tyranny with great impatience; that 
they publicly murmured at certain taxes that 
Chriſtiern had impoſed on them; and which, 
though ſmall in reality, appeared exceſſive and 
intolerable, becauſe they were new; and that- 
the people deteſted the king of Denmark's cruel- 
ty: he added, that he doubted not but the pea- 

ſants would revolt of themſelves, if the Danes 
continued to infringe their privileges. After 
wards he boaſted of the ſtrength of Dalecarlia, 
with an exaggeration that is uſual in thoſe that 
would make their country be valued: he told 


1 


oF 


w that that province. alone was able to raiſe 


twenty thouſand men ;. that all the peaſants were 


. are the 50 


born ſoldiers, and, by the help of their moun- 


tains, could ſtop and defeat all Chriſtiern's forces. 
This diſcourſe being ſeveral times repeated, in- 


duced Guſtavus to reſolve to attempt to make the 


province revolt, which he diſcovered to his land- 
lord, and conjured him to aſſiſt in it: herepreſent- 
ed to him, that the kingdom was involved in he 
greateſt calamities ; that neither the faith of trea- 
ties, nor the ſubmiſſion andobedience of the peo- 


ple, could bound or ſatisfy the bloody inclinati- 


ons of Chriſtiern ; that eſpecially it ſeemed, that 


this barbarous king had fivorn the death of all 


the Swediſh nobility ; that the maſſacre of Stock- 
holm was but a prelude to the cruelty and out- 


rages which his troops exerciſed in the provinces; 


that the news was daily brought of the barbarous 
murder of ſome gentleman or other; that it was 


more generous, and a ſurer way, to prevent and 
farprize the Danes, than cowardly to wait till 


? 


— invaddl the province, and PET the 


people in their own houſes. 
Baut this gentleman, terrified with the * 


of the enterprize, upon apprehenſion of the for- 


midable power of the Danes, declined being con- 


cerned in it: © W here are, ſaid he to Guſtavus, 
the forces neceſſary for carrying on ſo great a 
« deſign, - and what army have you to oppoſe 


* the enemy's troops, which ſeem hitherto to 


have had ſome regard to our privileges, but 
will outrageouſly over run the whole province, 


upon the firſt motion we ſhall make? 
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It ſeemed as if fear made this gentleman for- 
get what he had juſt before told him of the 3 
ſtrength of his province, and the inclinations of | 4 


its inhabitants; for he ſought new reaſons to 
, overthrow the former, and to oblige Guſtavus to 
take other meaſures: he enlarged, with much 
heat, upon the public conſiderations; not ſo 
much indeed out of affection to his perſon, as to 
juſtify. that it was not for want of courage and 
zeal for his country, that he declined engaging in 
his deſigns. But perceiving that Guſtavus con- 
ſtantly perſevered in his reſolution to take up 
arms, and publicly to declare againſt the Danes, 
he adviſed him to defer, at leaſt for ſome time, 
the execution of his enterprize: he told him, 
SH that, perhaps, he might meet with a lucky op- 
| portunity, when the whole province might of 
itſelf be diſpoſed to revolt; that the peaſants had 
little regard to the intereſt of the gentry, whom 
7 they always looked upon as ſevere maſters; that 
| though they ſeemed to pity the fate of the lords 
and ſehators who periſhed in the maſſacre of 
Stockholm, they had never hitherto diſcoverd 
any inclination to revenge their death upon their 
murderers ; but that the leaſt attempt of the Danes 
to violate the privileges of the people would in- 
fallibly occaſion a general revolt; and that he 
was perſuaded the Daniſh army would march 
to Dalecarlia, as ſoon as they had completed 
the ruin of the reſt of the kingdom; that then 
the peaſants would be obliged to take up arms in 
their on defence; that he was reſolved to let 
others begin the revolt, and would neither envy 
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144 The HisTorry of the Tine? 
the glory nor danger of ſo raſh an undertaking, 
He conjured him to wait patiently at his houſe 
till the people ſhould appear in arms; inſinuat- 
ing, that where-ever the revolt ſhould begin, the 
leading men of the party would always be ready 
to yield him that ſubmiſſion which they owed 
to his birth and merit: and concluded with ad- 
viſing him not to ruin ſo generous a deſign, by 
a prepoſterous haſte in the execution of it; "leſt, 
inſtead of becoming the avenger and deliverer of 
his country, he ſhould only furniſh the Danes 
with a new. pretext to com plete the deſtruction 


ol the nation. 


Guſtavus was too Fs Eres and reſolute to be 
either deceived or convinced by his landlord's ar- 
guments ; but though he was ſenſible that his 
pretended caution and policy was rather the effect 
of his fear than prudence, he could not be of- 

fended at the weakneſs of a man, whom he look- 
| ed upon as an object of compaſſion : he was ſo 
far from ſuſpecting that he was a ſecret well-wiſher | 
to the Daniſh intereſt, or that he was capable of 
betraying his gueſt, that he did him the juſtice 
to believe the ſincerity of his affection to his 
country ; but at the ſame time he perceived, that 
the difficulty of the attempt deterred him from 
engaging in it. And therefore inſtead of reproach- 
ing him with cowardiſe and puſillanimity, he 
contented himſelf with conjuring him to keep 
the ſecret with which he had entruſted him; and 
reſolved upon a ſpeedy departure, to free his ti- 
morous landlord of the trouble and uneaſineſs 
Which he might ſuffer upon his account. He ſet 


Cs ed aſſurances of an inviolable 8 delt 5 
700 the gentlemen, and the chief perſons among th 5 


from his houſe, in order, as be. N 
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| out alone, and in the night, to avoid ſuſpicion; 
and after ſeveral days journey through the woods, 
arrived at the ſeat of another gentleman, called 

Peterſon, whom he knew in the army, and who, 


he hoped, would receive and embrace his pro- 


pots with more courage and reſolution. 


' Peterſon received him with all the marks * 


an obliging civility, and entertained him with 
that reſpect and ſubmiſſion which is uſually ſo 


agreeable to great perſons when they are under a 
cloud: he ſeemed to be more ſenſibly afflicted 
with his misfortunes than Guſtavus himſelf: he 


exclaimed againſt the tyranny of the Danes, 
and chearfully embraced the firſt, propoſal which 


Guſtavus made to him, ſome days after his arri - 


val, to form a party, and engage all his wn 
and followers in the deſign. | 


Guſtavus was extremely glad that he had. at 
laſt found a man who was not afraid to draw his 
ſword i in the defence of his country; and endea · 
voured, by all the moſt winning expreſſions, of 


. kindneſs, and by the ſure proſpect of a ſuitable 


recompence, to confirm him in ſo generous a re· 
ſolution. Peterſon anſwered him with repeat- 


he named 


peaſants, whom he hoped to engage in the at, 
tempt: and ſome days after he went privately | 
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put the deſign in execution. . 
But under the ſpecious preteneg of: A — 


alfection to Guſtavus, the treacherous Dalecarlian 
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was contriving his ruin. The hope of making 
his court to the new king, and the expectation 
of a large reward, made him reſolve to ſacrifice 
his honour to ambition, and to violate the moſt 
ſacred laws of hoſpitality, by betraying his illu- 
ſtrious gueſt. In purſuance of that baſe reſoluti- 
on he went ſtraight to one of king Chriſtiern's 
officers, and informed hin that Guſtavus lay con- 
cealed at his houſe. The Daniſh officer marched 
thither immediately at the head of a party of ſol- 
diers; he inveſted the houſe, and took poſſeſſion 
of tl e principal gate, which Peterſon delivered 
up to him. He concluded that he had done his 
maſter a very important and acceptable piece of 
ſervice, by Tecuring his moſt terrible enemy. 
But he had the mortification to find that he had 
taken a great deal of pains. to no purpoſe: for 
Guſtavus had made his eſcape the night before, 
and even owed his preſervation to the wife of the 
traitor, that deſigned to betray him: ſhe was 
prompted 15 ty, FT perhaps by a more tender 
paſſion, to diſcover her huſband's plot; and not 
only ſent Guſtavus away in the night, but order- 
ed à ſervant i whom ſhe placed a more than or- 
dinary confidence; to carty! him to the houſe of 


" a curate; who was one of her friends. Thus by 


the Kindneſs and diſeretion of that generous lady, 
and by the ſecreſy of her faithful ſervant, Guſta- 
vus eſcaped the Hare that was laid for him ; and 
| avoided the purſuit of his enemies, who could Y 
ther diſcover the occaſion of his flight, nor the 
lace hither we retired. LD ...- ___ 
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The 1 received him with all the civility * 
1 405 reſpe& which he owed to his birth, and to 
the recommendation of the perſon that entruſted 
him with ſo important a ſecret. He was a ſincere 


lover of his country, and did not think himſelf 
obliged to follow the maxims of the clergy, ſince 


he had no deſigu to raiſe his fortune, by aſpiring 
to higher preſerment. He aſſured Guſtavus of 
am inviolable ſecreſy; and leſt the place of his 
abode ſhould be diſcovered by the infidelity, or 


indiſcretion oſ the ſervant that brought him thi- 


ther, he carried him to his church, and hid him 
in a place that was wholly at his diſpoſal, and of 
which he alone kept the keys. » 

He viſited him every; day, and, by degrees, 


began to feel a ſecret and reſiſtleſs inclination to 


love and eſteem him; which was the uſual effect 
of the preſence and-converſation of that young 
lord. Nor did the generous curate content him- 
ſelf with expreſſing his affections to Guſtavus's 
perſon; he, approved his reſolution; and encou- 
raged him to undertake the great attempt, aſſur- 
| ring him that he would employ all his intereſt 
in the village, and engage All his acquaintance in 
other places, to carry on the deſign with the ut 
moſt vigour and diligence, But at the ſame time 
he acknowleged that he could neither adviſe him 
to deſire the aſſiſtance, nor rely c on the : Gm = 
the Dalecarlian gentlemen.” | 
He informed him that the nobility and gentry 
of that province contented themſelves with a ſe-. 
cure . e of their — and the inde- 
exe ba | 0 2 | 
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| pendent authority they aſſumed in their inacceſ- 
ſible mountains; that they ngither thought them- 
ſelves concerned in the motions and "revolutions 


of the court, nor regarded the public intereſt 


of the nation; that they were ſeldom willing, 


and ſometimes unable, to make their vaſſals take 


up arms; and that they would hardly be per- 


ſuaded to engage in a war, ſince it either depriv- 


ed them of their principal riches, which conſiſt- 


ed in the number of their followers, or made 
the peaſants leſs tractable after their return, and 


more apt to revolt againſt their maſters, And 
therefore he concluded, that it would 'be his beſt 
and ſafeſt method, to apply himſelf immediately 
to the peaſants, aſſuring him, that he might ex- 


pect a more vigorous and effectual aſſiſtance from 


them, if they ſhould take up arms, and declare 


for him of their own accord, than if the villages 


were only engaged by os authority of Bice 2 re- 


Ye 


ſpective lords . n 
After they had conful ted together about tis 
moſt proper expedients to put their deſign in ex- 
ecution, they agreed that it would be highly con- 
ducive to the ſucceſs of the intended enterprize, 
to prepoſſeſs the minds of the peaſants, and pre- 
them for an inſurrection, by giving out 
that the Danes were juſt ready to enter into the 
province, to levy new taxes and impoſitions. 
The curate undertook to ſpread the report, and 


aſſured Guſtavus, that he would ſhortly make it 


the public news of the country, by the joint aſ- 


ſiſtance of the reſt of the curates in that diſtrict, 
: who, for the moſt part, were either his relations 
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or. correſpondents. | Afterwards he adviſed him 
to go to Mora, a a, popular dioceſs or pariſh, a - 

bout twelve Swediſh leagues in compaſs; where 
every year, during the Chriſtmas-holidays, there 
Vas an extraordinary concourſe of peaſants from 


all the neighbouring villages : he told him, that 


he could neither expect nor deſire a more favour- 
able opportunity to propoſe his deſign to the 
peaſants, who were never bolder, nor more eaſi- 
ly perſuaded to revolt, than in ſuch public aſſem- 
blies, where they have a full view of their num- 
- bers and ſtrength. And in the mean time, he 
promiſed to ſecure and engage the principal and 
leading perſons, - that he might not be in any 
danger, Amen. the croud ſhould reject his pro- 
Ins. +1180 1 

In ontſrance of the curate's % ads; Guſtavus 
went to Mora on the day appointed, where he 
found the peaſants already acquainted with his 
deſign to make them a viſit, and expecting, with 
impatience, to ſee a man, of whoſe merit and 


2 vidour:they had received ſo advantageous a cha- 


rafter; one that was equally illuſtrious both for 


his birth and courage, and had acquired more 
' glory by Chriſtiern's hatred, than by the favour 


of: Steno: he laid aſide his uſual habit, and took 


care that his dreſs ſhould be ſuitable to his qua- 


lity, to engage the attention of the people, who 
are apt to be dazzled with the external marks of 
grandeur. Afterwards he appeared in the aſſem- 
bly with a certain noble fierceneſs in his air, 
Nn Was i ee and ſoftened by a 
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mixture of tenderneſs and grief for the death of 
his father, and all the reſt of the ſenate. ' And 


hat majeſtic ſorrow, which the admiring multi- 


tyide obſerved: in his countenance and actions, in- 
ſpired them at the fame time with a ſubmiſſive 
reſpect, ad! a wandler uw affectionate com _ 
ſion. 

9 After = Nai end them wach 4 pineril; 
but lively deſeription of the deplorable, and al- 
moſt hopeleſs condition of their native country; 


he repreſented to them, with a patheticand mov- 
ing eloquence, that the ſenators and principal 


lords of the kingdom were barbarouſly maſſacred 
by . Chriſtiern's order 5 that by the ſame prin ce 8 


| put to death, and the greateſt part of the citizens 


murdered in their houſes; that afterwards he diſ- 


perſed his army into the ſeveral provinces, that 
- they might the: ſooner complete the deſtruction 
of the kingdom; that he was-reſolved to ſecure 
Bis authority by the death of all thoſe, whether: 


noble or ignoble, who were either able or wil - 
ling to uridertake the defence of their country ; 
that he was particularly incenſed againſt the Da- 
lecarlians, whoſe” valour and courage had made 


nim tremble ſo often during the! reign of the 


late adminiſtrator; that conſequently they had 
all the reaſon in the world to expect the moſt in. 


human treatment from a treacherous and cruel 


prince, that would never forgive them ſo long as 
he dreaded their bravery; that under pretext of 


putting his army into winter - quarters, he was 


actually ſending his troops to diſarm them; ;/ that 
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they Wie quickly be expoſed to the fury of en- 


raged ſoldiers ; that their lives and liberty would - 


be at the diſpoſal of their/inſvlent and mercileſs 


Oo, Enemies ; and that the only Way to prevent their 


impending ruin, was to reſolve upon a vigorous 
and ſeaſonable reſiſtance ; that the Dalecarlians 


had always looked upon liberty as a dearer and 


more valuable blefling than life; that the eyes of 
the whole nation were fixed upon them in ſo cri- 
tical a juncture; that the world expected to ſee 
a convincing proof, that they inherited the bras 
very of their heroical anceſtors, and the noble 
reſolution with which thoſe illuſtrious patriots 
had always oppoſed the pretended authority of 

tyrannical uſurpers; that he was ready to ſacri- 
fice his life and fortune in the defence of - their, 
liberty; that his friends, and all true Swedes, 
would join in ſo glorious an attempt; that be- 
ſides, he had received: poſitive aſſurances of a 
5 conſiderable reinforcement of the ancient allies of 


Sweden; but ſuppoſing that their forces were not 
equal in number to thoſe of the Danes, revenge 


and ſelf-preſervation would inſpire them with a 


generous. fury, which would eaſily ſupply that de- 


fect; and that for his part, he would rather chuſe 
do die with his ſword in his hand, than to pre- 
ſerve his life by a n ien, to a peefiigns 
and cruel enemy, lil 

The Dalecarlians e this üer with, 
ſhouts and exclamations, threatening to execute 


their juſt revenge upon Chriſtiern, and the Pa- 
niſh nation: one would have thought that this 
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had been the firſt time they heard of the maſſa- 
cre of Stockholm ; the diſcourſe and preſence of 
Guſtavus had made fo deep an impreſſion of 
grief and reſentment upon their minds, they 
ſwore to revenge the death of their countrymen, 
and immediately reſolved to difown Chriſtiern's 
authority, and to deſtroy all the Danes they 
—_— meet, without mercy. Not but that ſome 
of theſe peaſants were at firſt inclined to. oppoſe 
this revolt, under the pretext of communicating 
their deſigns to the other villages ; either be- 
cauſe they were gained by the Danes, or upon a 
politic account, were afraid of exaſperating a po- 
tent and victorious prince. But the enraged 
multitude rejected this cowardly motion with in- 
dignation; fo that the moſt violent, and thoſe 
that declared for the war, were hearkened to 
with a general applauſe. Thus they unanimouſ- 
ly took up arms, and entreated Guſtavus to com- 
mand them, being charmed with his graceful 
mien, and admiring the largeneſs of his ſtature, 
and the ſtrong conſtitution of his body. oo 
But nothing confirmed them more in the re- | 
ſolution they had taken to follow that young 
lord with a full aſſurance, | that an obſervation 
made by the antient inhabitants of the village, 
that the north wind continued to blow inceſſant- 
ly while he made his ſpeech to them. This ac- 
cident, among thoſe ſuperſtitious people, was 
looked upon as an infallible ſign of proſperous 
ſucceſs; and therefore, without any farther delibe- 
ration, imagining that themattereould benolonger 
| deferred without oppoſing the orders of heaven, 
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which had ſo manifeſtly declared in favour of 
Guſtavus, they immediately formed a body of 
four hundred men, and out of that number choſe 
ſixteen of the handſomeſt and beſt ſhaped men 
that were deſcended of the principal families, 
whom they preſented to Guſtavus, to attend 
upon his perſon, as life-guards, and to ſerve as a 
mark or badge of the authority, which they had 
ſo lately conferred upon him. 

Guſtavus reſolving to take advantage of a 
heat and eagerneſs, led them directly againſt the 
governor of the province; for it was his intereſt 
to prevent that officer, and to make him incap- 

able of oppoſing the revolt of the other villages: 
0 purſuance of that reſolution, he divided his 
troops into ſeveral bands, the better to conceal 
his march and deſign; and under covert of the 
night and the woods, arrived at the foot of the 
| caſtle with the Dalecarlians, who marched thi- 
ther ſecretly, by different roads. The darkneſs of 
the night, and the ſurprize of ſo unexpected an 
attack, favoured his attempt; ſo that the caſtle 
Was taken by ſcalade: ſome Daniſh ſoldiers, that 
| compoſed. the governor's guard, and the moſt 
part of his domeſtic ſervants, who ſtood in his 
defence, were immediately ſacrificed to the rage 
of the Dalecarlians; and Guſtavus had much ado - 
to reſcue the governor,” who, by impriſonment, 
ſuffered for his imprudence, in preſuming to 
maintain a poſt in a conquered country, and 
_ amidſt fo fierce a nation, without a garriſon ſaf- 
ficient for the ſecurity of his perſon and dignity. 
: * permitted bis 2 to n the 
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| governor's apartment, and ſeveral Daniſn mer | 
chants were treated almoſt after the ſame man- 

ner, who, ſince Chriſtiern's new. government, : 
came to trade in that province d that the 
richeſt ſtuffs became a prey to the Dalecarlian 
peaſants, who dreſſed themſelves with them af- 
ter their odd faſhion: they alſo killed the officers | 
that were employed in levying the new taxes 
which Chriſtiern had impoſed. Guſtavus ſcem- 
ed to take no notice of their proceeding, and, 
perhaps, was not offended at theſe diſorders, 
which ſerved only to make the breach between 
the Dalecarlians and Danes wider, and their mu- 
tual hatred more irreconcileable. 
Though this enterprize was not very l : 
able! in itſelf, it tended to confirm the peaſants 
- In their good opinion of Guſtavus, and they gave 
him commendation ſo much the more willingly, 
becauſe they took him for a witneſs of the cou- 
rage and bravery they ſhewed on this occaſion. 
be report and ſucceſs: of this expedition, with- 
in a ſey days cauſed almoſt the whole province 
to declare in his favour; for the peaſants came 
flocking from their villages to join his/forces;; 
_ Gme: by reaſon; of their cager and impatient de- 
Fre to be avenged on the Danes, while others 
were excited by the hope of getting booty, or 
by: their natural inclination to ne veng 
12 deſperate enter prizes. 

Many Swediſh gentlemen, * among 8 
Ola, Lawrence Erici, Fredage, and Jonas of 
 Nederby, who were outlawed by Chriſtiern, and 
bad tied dot er Wie nr e 
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his army as it were to a common ſanctuary: he 

appointed them, in the quality of officers, to com- 
mand theſe tumultuary forces, who uſually 
fought with greater impetuoſity than order, Af- 
terward he traverſed, with extraordinary dili- 
gence, Helſingland, Medelpadia, Angermania, 
Geſtricia, and Bothnia; and cauſed all theſe 
ſmall pr vinces to revolt, which are for the moſt 
part deſtitute of conſiderable towns, and ſecured 
them by the good order he took in fortifying the 
paſſages of the mountains, N are the prin- 
cipal forts of thoſe countries. 

His army was daily increased in his march by h 
the concourſe of the peaſants, who came over to 
him in erouds, and oftentimes in ſpite of their 
ö reſpective lords: he aboliſhed the taxes which 
Chriſtiern had laid upon the people, and eſtabliſh- 
ed commiſſaries to receive the ordinary contri- 
butions, which he appropriated for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of his forces. Afterwards he diſpatched 
private emiſſaries through the whole kingdom, 
to diſpoſe the nobility, and peaſants to appear in 
armg as ſoon as he ſhould enter into their pro- 
Viees. He alſo gained, by ſecret negotiations, 
the greater part of the Swediſh officers that ſerv- 
ed in Norbi's fleet, or in the viceroy's army = 
he left no means uneſſayed that mighit ſerve to 
augment his forces, and diminiſh thoſe of his 
enemy; and did not make preparations to enter 
into the heart of the kingdom, till he thought 
himſelf almoſt as ſure: of the fidelity of all the 
Swedes that, remained in the nd of _ Ton 
late, as of che zcal of the Dalecarlians. . 
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The viceroy made it his principal and almoſt 
only care to heap up mony, Which he ſpent in 
"I _ gratifying his voluptuouſneſs: he aſpired only to 
= this dignity, in hopes of finding means to pillage 
= . - thoſe people whom his maſter deſigned to weaken | 
4 and ruin; and he would never have undertaken 
the admit iſtration of the government, if he had 
foreſeen that he ſhould have had to do wich gther 
enemies than diſarmed people, that were not 
able to defend themſelves: the revolt of the Da- 
lecarlians was a very ſurprizing and mortifying 
piece of news to him; the Daniſh forces that 
were left in the kingdom were very much weakened 
for want of diſcipline; and by deſertion ; he ſu- 
ſpected the fidelity of the Swedes who bad de- 
clared for him, or were employed in his army; 
nor did he place much confidence in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the auxiliary and foreign troops, who, for 
the moſt part in civil wars, are always ready to 
change their maſters, when they meet with more 
advantageous propoſals. The valour of Guſta- 
vus was formidable to him, he dreaded the cou- 
erage and reſentment of that young lord; but he 
i Vas yet more afraid of Chriſtiern's indignation, 
2s being a prince whoſe diſpleaſure was extreme- 
| . terrible, and who tfually puniſhed the unfor- 
| ones; with as much ſeverity as the guilt y. 
He diſpatched a courier to that prince, to give 
I him an account of the revolt of the northern pro- 
vinces, and at the fame time recalled thoſe troops 
that were diſperſed in different parts of the kings 
, dom... The Danes obeyed their orders, though 
is * not t vithout a 4 ſecret. reluctancy to leave OP 
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places, where they enriched themſelves at the 
people's coſt, and committed all manner of difor- 


ders with impunity. But the greater part of the 
auxiliary forces refuſed to take the field, under 
pretext of the want of their pay. They made 
themſelves maſters of the towns and caſtles, where 
they were in garriſon, and ſhut themſelves up in 
thoſe places, not ſo much to defend and keep 
them for the king of Denmark, as on purpoſe to 
retain them as pledges for the payment of their 
arrears, and to obtain more advantageous terms 
from the victorious party. 
It was with no ſmall trouble and vexation that 
_ . Chriſtiern heard of the tranſactions in Sweden; 
he did not find himſelf in a condition to go into 


that kingdom, and could not ſpare the forces he 
had in Denmark. The whole realm was full of 


diſaffected perſons; for that prince, who was 
- grown more cruel ſince the maſſacre at Stockholm, 


"obſerved no meaſures with his ſubjects; he indif- 


ferently exerciſed his authority on the lives and 
_ eſtates of the Danes, without any reſpect to the 
dignity of the perſons, or to the laws and privi- 


leges of the country ; he had cauſed ſeveral gen⸗ 
tlemen to be put to death without any formality, 


and on very weak ſurmiſes; and he had no leſs 


offended the biſhops, and the whole body of the 


clergy, by the praiſes he publicly beſtowed on 
Luther, who, under colour of blaming the abuſes 
that were committed in Germany, in the publi- 
cation of indulgences, openly condemned the 


wealth which the biſhops ene and the ws ; 


_ yur gy 


began, in his ſermons, to fly out into ſ 
vectives againſt, the bad uſe theſe collectors made 


ſtinate, 8 
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The court of Rome uſually employed the Au- 
guſtine friars to publiſh indulgences in Saxony, 


by which they reaped no ſmall profit, and which 


procured them a great authority in that country. 
The Jacobins, under the pontificate of Leo X. 
got this commiſſion from them : theſe monks, to 
ſhew: their zeal in this new employment, and, 


perhaps, to enhance the income of their miſſion, 


cried up, in their ſermons, the virtues and efficacy 
of indulgences, in which they uſed certain ex- 

that were not at all agreeable either to. 
the deſign of the church, or to the intent of the 


bull that authorized them: beſides, theſe collec- 


tors led a life not over regular; it is faid, they 
kept their offices in taverns, and often ſpent 


% there, in feaſting, what was the product of the 


people's zeal, and what good mens devotion. 
n them ſpare even from their nd oc 
enn Lane of 1 and r "of St. $49 


> at, profeſſor in the univerſity of Wirtem- 


berg, pretended to be moved with theſe diſorders, 
but in reality, deſirous to revenge his brethren, 
arp in- 


of their authority: he was a great ſcholar, and an 
eloquent! orator, / haſty, daring, and headſtrong ;. 
conceited with his own learning and ſentiments, 


and over fond of that glory which is acquired by 


broaching new opinions; undaunted; and ſo ob- 

ver to retract what he had once af- 
ed, He contented himſelf at krſt with ene N 
3 me difying manner of I 
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the affronts and threats of the Jacobins, he look - 


ed back as far as the firſt eee the indal- 


gences. 

He An new doftdines1 on "he ſubject of 
juſtifieatian „of remiſſion of ſins, of penance and 
purgatory, and at laſt ſpoke againſt the pope's 
authority, from whence his adverſaries derived 
the preofs * which they: would. eſtabliſh ad 
genes. 

He taught. in his writings, ond aches i in his 
Fee that we are juſtified by faith alone; 
that penance conſiſted only in a ſincere contriti- 
on; and that confeſſiogmas but an unprfitable 
| repetition of our, faults ; that to obtain remiſſion 
of ſins, it was ſafficient to believe, with a lively 
faith, that they were forgiven ; that indulgences 
| were neither recommended nor ordained to us 


for our practices, and that they were equally. uſe» 


leſs in this world, and in the next; that 


tory Was but. a modern, i inyention, contrived 4 


the monks to cheat people out of their money; 
that the maſs was na ſacrifice; that i it was of no 
benefit to the dead; and that, and all other 
_ prayers of the church, were to be. read i in the vul- 
gar tongue; and. above all, that the holy facra- 
ment was to (be adminiſtered. to the faithful. in 
" Thep pope, js. by this new doctrine, which 
ſeemed: to expoſe the nature and extent of My 
power to the, cenſure and examinatie 

5 S 2 —— to e 


theſe extraordinary favours; but exaſperated by 
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. ther officers, who ſhould I” 
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and even ordered Jerom Alexander, his nuntio, 
to ſolicit the eleftor' of Saxony to deliver up 
the ſeditious monk, 2695 bee , Ane 
an enemy to religion. | 
Luther, to ſecure himſelf againſt the prafices 
of that court, and to engage the duke of Saxony, 
and all ſecular. magiſtrates to protect him, pu- 
bliſned ſome new writings, as much in oppoſiti- 
on to the pope's power, as they were favourable 
to ſovereign princes ; he wrote againſt the celiba- 
cy of the ' prieſts and the monaſtical vows; he 
taught that the only vows that were obligatory, 
were thoſe of baptifm ; he inveighed againſt hie- 
rarchy, which he pretended was a tyrannical go- 
vernment; he exclaimed againſt the corruption 
of the court of Rome, and againſt the exceſſive 
riches of the church; he adviſed, in his books 
and ſermons, all the ſovereign princes to take 
poſſeſſion of the funds and revenues of the biſhop- 
Tics, abbies, and monaſteries, unleſs when there 
was a ſovereignty annexed to the biſhoprics, 
aud in that cafe, he would have the biſhop 
marry, and not ſuffer ſuch perſons, as under the 
ſpecious pretence of celibacy, engaged their alle- 
giance to a foreign power to remain in his terri- 
tories; he would have the monaſteries converted Z 
into public ſchools aud hoſpitals, and the ; 17 M 
. treaſures thoſe houſes enjoy, to 
Iy in maintaining the preagh 
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on the obſcure and crabbed doctrine of juſtificati- | 
on, and of the merit of good works. Many Ger- 
man princes, under colour of this doctrine, le- 
prived the church of ſeveral lands and eftates , } 
which they thought lay convenient for them: a 
and the king of Denmark, after their example, 
uſurped part of the demeans of the archbiſhop of 
Lunden, as if he had already dec N for | 
3 the new religion. 
The Daniſh'clergy, to be rebel for the af. . 
| 0 they had met with under his reign, and per- 
haps to diſpoſe people to a rebellion, gave out a 
_ prophecy of St. Bridget, to this effect, That a 
king of Denmark ſhould be expelled out of his 
* kingdom, becauſe of his barbarity.“ Every 
one took pleaſure in applying this to Chriſtiern; 
but he having heard of it, publicly made a jeſt 
of it ; telling his courtiers, That that bigot wrote 
every morning the dreams ſhe had had over 
night, which ſhe very piouſly took for revelati-' 
ons; and he affected to make that ſaint the ſub- 
je& of his mirth, either out of a ſpirit of liberti- 
niſm, or, which is more probable, to diſcredit, 
by a ſeeming contempt and deriſion, a predicti- 
on, which, whether true or falſe, might make 2 
1 dangerous impreffion on people's minds. 
_ ® However, ſince by reaſon of the general dif- 5 ” 
content of all his ſubjectg, he could neither leave _ 
Copenhagen, nor diſmiſs his army, without e- | 
- Poſing himſelf to a rebellion ; he wrote to the 1 
VMceroy of Sweden, commanding him to martnk 
Wich his army, in order to bring the rebels to 
reaſdnable terms; ang at * rag time he * 1 
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; word to Guſtavus, That he would make his mo- 
ther. has 7 ſiſters to ſuffer the moſt cruel tor- 
ments, if he underſtood that bg appeared n 
at the head of the rebels, f re _ 
| Guſtayus, deſpiſing his threats, =n Red" Rill 
to adyance with his Dalecarlians, putting. all the 
Danes he met with to the ſword, and even the 
Swedes, who, adhered to them or to the arch- 
bilkop ; and his forces increaſed daily; during his 
hz; that in a ſhort time, he ſaw. himſelf 
the head of an army of above fifteen thouſand 
men, all animated with his-courage and reſent- 
ment, and reſolved either to conquer or die. He 
marched towards Weſtmania, While the viceroy, 
on the other (ide, at the head of his army, ad- 
vunced to che river Brunebec, with a deſign to, 
oppoſe his paſſage, and fight him n, if he ſhould. 
attempt to pals;the river. 
No ſooner was he come to he banks of the | 
river, but he ſaw Guſtavus. appear, on the other 
ſide; at the head of his horſe, and ready to force 
his paſſage : he was ſo daunted at the ſight of ſo 
refolute-an enemy, that he retired with much 
precipitation, and baſely leſt a poſt where he 
micht have fought. with, advantage, either be- 
cauſe he was diffident of his own. capacity, in 
giving the. neceſſary orders, and commanding 
during the heat and tumult of the action, or be- 


- cauſe. he durſt not truſt the Swedes, who were 


very numerous in his army. He retired: at firſt 
into the caſtle of Weſteras, Which was not far 
olf; but not thinking himſelf ſafe while he was, 
ſo nea ae and feaxip A lege, if he ot. 
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3 he left the beſt part of his troops to dew 
fend that place; and returning to Stockholm, 
mut himſelf up in the caſtle of that city, Where 
he began to indulge his luxury, without ſuffering 
any buſineſs to be brought before him, as though 
by his retreat, and keeping out all bad news, he 
P could ow out the 91770 or put a ſtop t. to their 
"3 Sue ao all the 0 Fe which" the 
vicetoy's retreat afforded him; he lald a bridge 
over the river, his forces paſſed it without any 
oppoſition, and continued ther march towards 
Weſteras, the capital city of Weſtmanla. It was 
equally dangerous for him to leave behind him a 
place of that importance, or to ſpend too much 
time in beſieging it: moſt of hiſs trogps Were 
compoſed of countrymen, that were very unfit 


| for this way of fighting; he had neither powder 


nor cannon ; the place was defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon; little differing from an army, 
aud The length and difficulty of l ſieg might 
have diſcouraged the Dalecarlians, 1 "Hilned 
his defigns! ' 

To rid himſelf of this double; ki eh c 
attempt that by a bold action and a * . 
which he foreſaw was im prackicable aceordif to 
the ordinary rules of the art of war'; he detached 
all his cavalry, under the command of Lawrence 
Eriel, his lieutenant, with orders to advance be- 
| hind the woods as near as he could to the city 
gates. He left Olai, another of his lieutenants, 
wh the deſt part of his foot,” behind a inouns - 
K..) near” the” wer mans and beg | 


7 OY 
_ * 
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8 Fanced wich a "bow of three thouknd men, 


number. An iba 


| ined a running light, to get into the defiles, 
and .inſenſibly to draw the enemy among the 
| body of his foot, which was advancing to his aſ- 
ſiſtagce; the Danes, - deceived. by this retreat, 


ny hag conlifeg. ovly. of that 


ng 11 5 Lo bing at 


That evening * ee in 1 of the place, 
* immediately retrenched himſelf near the cha- 
pel of St. Olaus, with all the care and diligence 
of a man that is afraid of being attacked, and en- 
deavours to avoid an engagement; hich. the 
Danes ; perceiving, and wWithal ſeeing. the ſinall 
number of his men, ſent all their horſe to attack 
fter a ſmall reſiſtance, main 


which they miſtook for the flight of a routed 
enemy, ran diſorderly out of Weſteras, to have 


a ſhare in the victory, thinking to find them in 
confuſion. and diſorder; ſo that none remained 


in the. city, but the Swediſh forces of their party, 

and the Danes that were in garriſon in the caſtle, 

whom the governor would not ſuffer to go out. 
Guſtavus having drawn them far enough from 


che city, to give Erici an opportunity to execute 


his orders, made head againſt the enemy: he 
took his poſt at the head of all his foot, which was 
now got together; and turning about to bis Da- 
lecarllans, with his drawn ſword. in his hand, 
and a dreadful look, which ſeemed. to threaten 
leſs than; a full vengeance. for his father's | 
b; 4 Remember, my friends, 2 2 he, 


at 5 
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ce conſider that we muſt either conquer, or pres _ 


ral's diſcourſe with repeated ſhouts and acclama- 


2 The ground was quickly covered with dead bo- 
dies; and both par 


and obst that uſually appear between two 


that revolt and take up arms for the recovery of 


more than ordinary fury, the Swedes made ſuch 
| powerful efforts, that the Danes were forced to 


command of Erici, who had intercepted their 


of the unavoidable neceſſity” of overcoming or 
* more furious than before. * mes 
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The Dalecatlidins, . having e elf gene- 


tions, immediately let fly a ſhower of arrows 
upon the Danes, and afterwards broke, with 
ſword in hand, into the midſt of their battalions. 


"gy engaged with all the fury 


neighbouring and hoſtile nations, when one 


fights to enlarge their dominions, and the other 
to recover their liberty. Guſtavus ſeemed 1 to be 


i Where; and at the ſame time that he Tharg- | 


ed his enemies, as the meaneſt private centinel 


in the army, gave out orders with that admir- 
able preſence of mind, which is fo rare, and yet | * 


ſo neceſſary on ſich occaſions. The fight was 


obſtinately maintained for ſome time by the un- 
daunted valgur of both parties; but nge people, 


their liberty, ſeem always to be inſpired with a 


give ground, and to epdeayour | to regain. the 
walls of Welter, 9 Eo 


However, the) lretreated in in good Sale 15 ad 
Een they were charged by the horſe under the 


paſſage, the fight was renewed, and, Sy reaſon 


purſuers, every man endeavou Ang 
his death by that of an enemy. The greateſt 


were not able to 


ers, run to the town, 


*Xk.. 


leſs care to defend themſelves, than to aſſault their 
ting to revenge 


part « of them were cut to pieces, few were taken 


0 priſoners; FP and the, pitileſs and bloody Dalecarli- 


ans put all to the ſword, without giving qunrter; 


nor were their officers able Y cee their im. 
petyous 1 -"! | | 


The horſe, under the n Fe Erici, war 
ſued the routed enemy o vigorouſiy, that they 


F 


neered with "them. into Weſteras, by means of 


5 Swedes that belonged. to, the garriſon, and 


were, in the Daniſh ſervice, | but declared for Gu» 
ſtavus as ſoon as. ; they could, with ſafety. Theſe 


troops nad : no ſooner entered the city, but they 


diſbauded 1 in the night, and run to plunder the 
town With o muc 995 eagerneſs, that their officers 

them, nor even to find g 
ſufficient nuthber oth ſoldiers to mount the guard, 
and to take fach "precautions 3 a8 were neceſſary to 
ſecure, their conqueſt. The hey broke into the 
houſes of ſeveral merchanis that fold. brandy, 


| wine, and ſtrong g-waters, And the Dalecarlians, | 


under the celan of Gultayus, bein g. inform- 


cd, that their companions were To well employ- 


ed, left their colours, and, in? Hite of their offi- 
e their ſhare of a li- 


El attacked, pv en tA 
pe. ang, deſpair,, fought like perſone who took | 
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riſon, to charge the Swedes, his ſoldiers having = 
firſt ſet fire to feyeraPhouſes,, on purpoſe e to in - $7 
creaſe the tumult and confuſion : 44 of they | 4 
entered the city with fword in hand, and, with= 
out any oppoſition, killed a great number of the Kt 
| Dalecarlians, whom they found for the moſt part i 
drunk, and deſtitute of arms and defence. As ; 
ſdon as Guſtavus was informed of ſo terrible and 
unexpected a diſaſter, he entered the town, and 
was enraged to ſee his ſoldiers maſſacred almoſt 
in his preſence, without finding any that were 
able to oppoſe the enemies: : he commanded - 
Ollai to raiſe a barricado in the higb-ſtrect, and 
to make head againſt the Danes, with all the of: 
| ficers and volunteers that were with him, wt ilſt 
he himſelf ran through the city, to put a flop 
to the pillage, and to rally his diſperſed troops. | 
The greater part of his ſoldiers ſeulking in the 
bottom of the qi and intoxicated with w. bz, 


> 25 


cipitation from the preſenice' of theiggeneral, 75 1 

from their enemies. But G uſtavus, accompani- 3 
ed with his guards, went down himſelf into the 
cellars, ſtaved the veſſels, ſpilt the firopg-wators . 
and brandy ; and by this Precaution, which the | 
Dalecarlians looked” upon as unjuſt and cruel * 

drew them out of theſe enchanted places: : at 12 3 
he beat back the Danes into the caſtle, though _ ,"* 
rather by his own \ preſence, You 7 aſſiſtance q 
ofchis ſoldiers. 7 1 
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. with to deliver the caſtle upon com- 
mm poſition ; but 3 found bim reſo- 
| lute and unnioveable, he contented himſelf with 
blocking up the fort; he was not willing to ha- 
zard an attack, whith perhaps might diſcourage 
his ſoldiers; ; nor to begin a formal ſiege, for fear 
of giving. time to the Danes to rally. He only 

yy ordered lines of. contrayallation to be drawn 

round the place, to hinder the. beſieged from 
7 lallying out, and to cut off all hope of relief: 
. he firſt took a ſpade to break the ground, and 
was immediately imitated by all the officers of 
his army; after which the burghers of the town, 
mingled. with the ſoldiers, carried on the work 
wi with ſo much dilig igence and vigour, that in leſs 
5 than wo days they raiſed the in renchments i in 
ſome places above twenty - Mur foot high. 

: Guſtayus had no. ſooner given the ey 
orders, prevent the conveying of ſuocours into 
; the place, but, he marched again into the field; 
”y ſeveral lords nd gentlemen, at the head of their 
vaſſals, met him on the road, and joined his 
forces; and ſeventy Swediſh officery,at once de- 
ſerted the viceroy, and came over to Guſtavus's 
army. Theſe advantages were looked upon as 
the beginning of a great revolution, and the tak- 
; ing of Weſteras ſeemed to be the ſignal agreed 
upon for the revolt of the whole kingdom of - 
Sweden. Arwide, a conſiderable. lord in Weſt- 
gothland, Lawrentius Petri, of Sudermania, and 


Olaus Bonde, of Nericia, came to aſſure hb 
that the nobility and people of their provinces 
| wed only for his . to take up arg 5 


3 


* 
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forſake them; than in hopes of 
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to declare in his favour; and even thoſe; who 


were either withheld or over - awed by the power 


and neighbourhood of the Danes, ſecretly aſſiſt- 
ed him with intelligence and money; the eyes of 


all the people were fixed upon him, and his own 


merit, with the rigour of the Daniſh tyranny, 
procured him the ge withes nnd} . of the 
whole Swediſh nation. 

| Guſtavus ſeeing bimſelf a at che heal of : an ar- 


my, and of ſo potent a party, reſolved to un- 


dertake ſeveral enterprizes at the ſame time, that 
the fame of his conqueſts might draw all the 
people to his army, and that the Danes might 
be at a loſs where to employ their troops. He 


wy ſent back thoſe lords who came to meet him, to 


their reſpective provinces, - with” detachments 
from his army, which he gave them to begin the 
war, and to promote the revolt and inſurrection 
of the people. Arwide, by his order, beſieged 


the caſtle of Wadeſtene in Oſtrogothland; Lau; 


rentius Petri, the town of Nicopping; and Olaus 
Bond, Orebro, the capital of Nericia, whilſt 


Olai and Erici at the ſame time inveſted. the city 
of Upſal. This place was large and very popus 

. lows, but almoſt, deſtitute of walls and other for · 
. rifications, except ſome old towers on the ſide of 


the! archbil „ Whoi was 


FEE 
command of a governor, ä 


deſign to ſhew the inhabitants „ 


it ſhould be attacked, The lde 0 
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riſon had no ſooner perceived the Dalecarlians 


Vith {word in hand, deſcending into the ditch, 
and ready to mount to the aſſault, but they a- 


bandoned the ramparts after oncę firing, and left 


a free paſſage to the Dalecarlians, who entered 


the town without oppoſition ; and being reform- 


ed by what happened to them at the taking of 
Weſteras, they purſued the Danes, without ſtay- 


ing to plunder the houſes: the greater part of : 


the garriſon was cut to pieces, and the governor, 
in endeavouring to eſcape by flight, received a ſhot 


with an arrow,of which he died a few days after. 


Guts vun, having received information that his 
Ma , forces were in Upſal, repaired thither 
ay 15 * with ſpeed... He took care to preſerve 


| hi archbiſhop's: palace and goods, either to ren- 
Red to the Daniſh miniſters, or to 

gain and draw him to his party. Aſter ward 
de ſent an envoy to the conſul of Lubeck, to no- 
ui to kim! the happy ſucceſs of His arms, and 
at tlie ame: time to put him in mind of the ſup- 


plies which he hadopromiſed him in behalf of the 


regency. His agent repreſented to that magi - 


firate; how much it was the iftereſt of that re- 


public, and of all the ether Tas Towns, that 
8 Selen ſhould be aloe ſeparated from, and at 


enmity with Denimarie; - thit the regency of Lu- 


| beeke could. never abet wittr a more favodrable 


1 
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part without pay, were alſo free from any tie or 
engagement, and that they were not ignorant 
that thoſe who begin a revolt, and undertake a 
war with the greateſt eagerneſs, are uſually ſoon- | 
eſt tired ; that his maſter ſtood in need of a fleet 
to beſiege Stockholm, and the other maritime 
towns of. the kingdom, as alſo of ſome regular 
troops to carry on the war; and that this lord 
hoped, with the ſupplies, within a little time to 
expel the Danes out of the whole kingdom of 
Sweden. | 
The conſul of Lubeck gave an account of his 
demands to the regency ; but theſe republicans 
found that their intereſt was changed with the for- 
tune of Guſtavus. The rapid progreſs of his con- 
queſts, his undaunted courage and aſpiring genius, 
began to diſturb them, and Chriſtiern, on the 
contrary, ceaſed to be any longer formidable to 
them, by reaſon of his violent pr b = | 
_— to his own fabjefts. 
But though” 'Guſtayus's agent made little pro- 
greſs in his negotiation, he had the good fortune 
to met with an old German colonel, named Ste · 
phen de Saſſi, who was one of thoſe ſoldiers of 
fortune that make a trade of war, and are always 
ready to venture their lives for gain, without 
; raking any care to enquire into the juſtice of the 
cauſe which they engage to defend. Guſtayus' 8 
go _— treated- with him in the name of his ma- 
fer, and in conſideration of a certain fam agreed 
Z «p66, a conſiderable part of which was paid in 
. 8” dhe <olonel. TN OE ws bc 
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Sweden, before the end of the month of Auguſt, | 


' at the head of 1200 men. Guſtayus's agent in- 
ſtantly gave him an account. of this treaty, and 


received orders to continue at Lubeck, to ſollicit 
that regency to declare in his favour; but he 


thought ſit to acquaint him at the ſame time, that 
he was ſenſible there would not have been ſo much 


difficulty in prevailing with theſe republicans, if 
he had not made ſo quick a progreſs, and if the 


| ſucceſs of his enterprize were more uncertain. 


"Guſtavus, had not hitherto met with any ac 
aſter, every thing having ſucceeded beyond his 


expectation: he was at the head of a conſider- 
able army, with which he had made himſelf ma- 
ſter of half the kingdom, and the reſt of Sweden 
| waited only for his preſence to declare in his fa - 
vour, when, in the full career of his conqueſt, 


he aw himſelf ſuddenly abandoned by the greater 


' July a: part of his forces ; for the peaſants beg- 


ged leave of him to be diſmiſſed, that 
they might go and take care of the harveſt in their 
province. Guſtavus, notwithſtanding the urgent 
neceſſity of his affairs, could not refuſe thoſe peo- 
ple who ſerved him voluntarily,. and to whom 
he was alſo obliged for all his: authority; and 
therefore he conſented to their departur e upon 
the promiſe they made him to return with a re · 


inforcement after the harveſt, reſerving only for 


his guard, and for the defence of the city of 
Upſal, one company of horſe, and ſix hundred | 


foot, for the moſt part Dalecarlians, who were 
n 
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He reſided at Upfal, which was, as it were, the 
center of his. conqueſts, from whence he gave 


out neceſſary orders through all the provinces, 


that had declared for bim, and where his lieu- 


- tenants carried on the war in his name: he en- 


| deavoured, at the ſme time, to divide and di- 
| ſtrat his enemies by ſecret negotiations, till he 


| ſhould be in a condition to reduce them by force. 
The archbiſhop was more eſpecially formidable 
to him, by reaſon of the great number of his 


vaſſals and followers; for he alone was capable 


of ſupporting Chriſtiern's party, by the reputa- 


tion of his family, and his authority over the 
clergy: he ſent letters through the provinces, 


obliging his relations and friends to endeavour 


to retain the people in their obedience to the king 


of Denmark; ſo that Guſtavus met with, in the 


ſingle nie of that prelate, a vigilant enemy, 


that created him more trouble than all the Danes 


together. However, he made an attempt to 


to draw him off from their party, and engaged | 


two canons of Upſal, who imagined they had a 


great intereſt with the archbiſhop. Guſtavus pu- 


blicly granted them a paſs, under colour that they 


deſired leave to retire to their metropolitan, and 


at the fame time privately charged them with a 
letter, which was ſubmiſſive, full of reſpect, and 

proper to flatter the haughty and arrogant tem- 
per of that prelate. In this letter he conjured him 
no longer to oppoſe the liberty of his country; 


and offered, with all poſſible demonſtrations of | 
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174 The Hisrokr of the” [1520] 
whole eſtate, without exacting any other condi- 
tions, than to engage in his party, and to be 


© . their head; aſſuring him withal, that every one 


_ would be ready to obey his orders witch delight, 
and that for his own part, he. ſhould only re- 


ſerve to himſelf the glory of n, his advice _ 


and counſels in execution. 


The two canons being e ariStockhoins, 
delivered; Guſtavus's letter to the archbiſhop, and 
even took the boldneſs to commend his modera- 

tion, on. pupoſe to feel the pulſe of that prelate. 
But the archbiſhop rejected the letter and their 
ſervice, with a great deal of ſcorn and indigna- 
tion; and fearing 1 Janes ſhoul 
chat he hearkened to their propoſal, he cauſed the 
letter to be immediately carried to the viceroy: 
he alſo ſent to him, at the ſame time, the per 
ſons of the two canons, who were the bearers 
olf it, and demanded apa is hould be put 
n a8 traitors and fps. - 288 
AF, vioeroy, ho knew not 6 
hits enemies but when he found them unarmed, 
+ -would have made no great difficulty to give him 
this ſatisfaction, if he had not been afraid of of · 
fending the clergy, who almoſt alone continued 
to adhere to the party of the Danes: he alſo per- 
ceived that the archbiſhop required their death 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, only to take off a ſu- 
ſpicion, which might ariſe, that he held corre - 
ſpondence with Guſtavus: beſides, that theſe ec - 
cleſiaſtical perſons, terrified with the danger they 
_ had incurred, proteſted to him, they took the 
22 of 9 5 . 18 to I a * = 
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5 and the üben of departing out of a city, which 
was no N engaged in their . Aſter- 
ages 3 Vith e a the effect 
of their Satan They promiſed an unviolable fide- 
lity to king Chriſtiern, whom they acknowleged 
as their lawful ſovereign: and the more effectu- 
ally: to/juſtify themſelves, and appeaſe the anger 
of the. vieeroy and archbiſhop, they told them, 
that the peaſants had abandoned Guſtavus, and 
gave them an account of the ſtate of the city, 
and the forces of that lord, hich they likewiſe 
diminiſhed, according to the uſual language of 
daſerderg, on purpoſe to make kgs u and 
to obtain a more favoura no oe7. » 
The archbiſhop demanded. woops of the vice» - 
roy, with which he promifed to ſurprize Guſta - 
vus in Upſal, and bring him back priſoner, or 
at leaſt to force him to flee once more to the moun 
tains of. Dalecarlia. In compliance with his der. 
ſire, the viceroy gave him three thouſand ot 
and. ſiæ hundred, horſe, which Was the. greateſt 
part of the garriſon of Stockholm: the archbi- 
ſhop: marched at the head of thele. forces, with 
ſo much diligence and ſecrecy, that he was very 
near ſeizing on the perſon of Guſtavus in Upſal : 
for he xecrived advice of his deſigns, only: 
1 hqurs before his arrival, by the means of two 
; Swediſh-gentlemen, who ſeemed till of the arch- 
biſhop's-party, but had been gained by Guſtavus 
they 2 3 and came with all pol. 
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threatened him. The city was large and open 
* the inhabitants were alſo well 


affected to the archbiſhop, who was their lord; 
and therefore Guſtavus did not think fit, with 1 
ſmall a number of troops chat remained under 
his command, to undertake the defence of the 
place, but inſtantly cauſed the infantry to file 
off towards the foreſt of Noſtan, and put himſelf 
in the rear with his troop en ner apmien 
to ſecure their uch. n 460k 21 E 111 
Hie had ſtaree got out of: the- city, hs tha 
archbiſhop entered it, atthe head of all his forces; 
and as + ſeon as. he was mme of Guſtavus's 
dem t the fond of Lary, 


Ade Nenlät, rin i@upiat its Kyks(6/the'6; | 
ad and even his cavalry, though retained by =. 
preſence, were diſmayed,” vs ile the 


His Gp being mend 
and "hurried away in this! 
fell upon his "maſter, - and rew 
into the water, out of which he was i 1ediately 
reſcued by his guards. But Guſtavus was ſo ar 
n aan een rewe de webe Nel 


thit be rode belly at ibis Nes of his guards 
and that brave lord, who was equally remark 
for the graceful height of ade and waved | 
courage, ſuſta meer ene | 
of the Daniſh army, while his troops w in- 
De” foreſt: aſſoon a9 he ſow them in afety, 
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he retired in ſpite of the multitude of thoſe that 
charged him, having loſt in the encounter only 
ten or twelve horſe; ſo that this was all the ad- 
vantage that the archbiſhop gained, for an op- 
portunity, by which fortune, and the diforder of 
Guſtavus's we n to aſſure dien an entire : 
victory. | 
_ if The danger, to which he had been expe by 
the: means of this prelate, ſerved only to revive 
his courage and reſentment; ſo that he formed a 
deſign to ſurprize him by way of retaliation; to 
which purpoſe he recalled part of the troops, 
which he had given to Arwide, and ſent them 
orders to lie hid in the woods on the road from 
Stockholm to Upſal; At the fame time he re- 
ceived the German troops, commanded 
by colanel de Saſſi; and moſt part of his July 5: 
friends, alarmed at the danger he had incurred 
on this occaſion, repaired to him with great di- 
ligence; the hatred they bore to Chriſtiern, and 
the fear of falling again under his power, ren - 
dering Guſtavus's perſon extremely dear to all the 
Swedes; inſomuch, that within a few days he 


pound himſelf maſter of a new army, capable of 


keeping the field: he encamped near the caſtle : 

of Rimning; and made an intrenchment there 

as if he had only the ſame troops with which 

he marched out of Upſal. He alſo took all the 
neceſſary precautions to conceal the-knowlege of 


1 forces from the archbiſhop; and to promote 
the confidence and preſumption with which he 


_ was poſſeſſed, Se e 
„ 
"M's. 
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This prelate, being puffed up with the pride 
: of having put Guſtavus to flight, ſet forward to 
return to Stockholm, as that prudent lord had 
foreſeen, and marched with the fame ſtate as if 
he led his enemy priſoner with him: but his 
troops fell into the ambuſh ;. for Arwide's infan- 
try, that lay hid in the wood, ſuddenly appeared, 
aud fell upon them with terrible ſhouts. The 
archbiſnop, who feared no enemies where Gu- 
ſtavus was not preſent, being ſurprized with an un- 
expected attack, determined to re- enter into Upſal; 
but he met with that lord on the road, who had 
_ thrown himſelf, during his march, between the 
city and his forces : whereupon the Danes were 
ſtruck with terror, and ſaw themſelves beſet both 
in front and rear: ſome of them endeavoured to 
advance towards Stockholm, and others re- 
turned towards n every one in this diſ- 
order imagined the oppoſition and danger to be 
Jeſs where he was not, yet met with the enemy 
And death whitherſoever they went. Thus the 
greater part of che Danes were cut to pieces, and 
the reſt provided for their ſafety. by flight. The 
5 who had boaſted that he would take 
| Guſtavus priſoner, could ſcaree bring back the 
urch part of the forces with which he was en- 
_ ruſted by the viceroy. In the mean while; Guſta- 
ves re-entered into Upſal at the head of bis victo- 
rious army, and perceiving that no poem of 
n i | 


0 2 
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ſhop's quarter, to hinder the Danes from lodg- 
ing in it for the future. bz 

The doctrine of Luther began to be introduce: 
ed about this time into Sweden, and in Guſta- 
vus's army. The German ſoldiers firſt brought it 
thither, but their religion conſiſted only in their 
licentiouſneſs, 'and the contempt with which they 
treated the monks, and all ſorts of religious or- 
ders. Afterwards the two brothers, Laurentius 
and Olaus Petri, of the province of Nericia, pro- 


pagated this doctrine with very great ſucceſs, 
They had both ſtudied under Luther in the uni- 


verſity of Wirtemberg; they brought both his 


doctrines and writings into Sweden, and publiſh- 
ed them with all the zeal that is uſually ſhewn in 
the divulging of new opinions, eſpecially when 


t is believed to be neceſſary that old errors 


| Jhould be confuted, and the truth eſtabliſned. 
Laurentius Petri, who was naturally timorous, 
eee his ſentiments with much reſervedneſs 


and precaution; he contented himſelf only with 


courſing about them with his particular friends; 
but Olaus, who Was bold and eloquent, public- 
A Lutheraniſm in the church of Streg- 


; . were. not ignorant that the ambition of the bj- 
hops had cauſed all the calamities of Sweden. 
£ erward he held conference >. poſted up the- 
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-was; canon and protonotary: he 
bene 33 ſermons againſt the ill uſe the 
clergy and monks made of their power and riches, 
and was chearfully heard by the people, who 
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ty of that city, and finally left no means unat- 
tempted to ſpread abroad his maſter's doctrine, 


during the diſorders and commotions of the civil 


war; a time always favourable for the change or 
_ eſtabliſhment of new religions. Theſe opinions 
were readily embraced by the youth, and he 
gained the moſt part of the profeſſors and ſcholars 
of the univerſity, who eſtee;ned it their honoug 
to become the miniſters and publiſhers: of that 
doctrine, and every one was deſirous to be in- 
ſtructed in it. Thus Lutheraniſm' paſſed in- 
ſenſibly from the ſchool into the houſes of private 
perſons, and the families were divided; every 
one taking part according to his inclination; 
while: ſome maintained the Roman catholic reli- 
on, becauſe it was thar of their fathers; - and 
ſome adhered to it purely upon the ſcore of its 
- antiquity ;* others complained of the abuſes which 
the covetouſneſs of the clergy had introduced in- 
ts the adminiſtration of the ſeraments, and at- 
| racked thoſe abuſes with fo much the more heat, 

, as they found it their intereſt to diſcredit them. 
The very women engaged in theſe diſputes, 
ſome out of vanity, and others through an ex- 
. celfive fear of not being in the true way to ſal- 
vation; and every one ſet up ſus a judge of con- 
troverſies. The remaining part of the biſhops. 
| of Sweden, after the maſſaere of Stockholm, be- 
ing more mindfut of Guſta vus s eonquefts than 
"of their epiſcopal functions in their ꝛeſpective dive 
_— took no wel the hare Luther 
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he looked upon them as the effect of ſome diſ- 
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putes among idle divines; or, perhaps, he Was 


not diſpleaſed, that in a kingdom, in which the 
biſhops had ſo far oppoſed his deſigns, there 


ſhould ariſe, even from amidſt the clergy, a par- 
ty that made profeſſion of condemning the tem- 


poral power, and great revenues of thoſe prelates. 


Guſtavus, after the flight of the archbiſhop, 


re · united all his forces, which were divided into 


different ſmall bodies, and marched directly to 


Stockholm. He did not deſign as yet to under- 
take the ſiege, as not having a fleet to block up 


the harbour; but he only cauſed his army to 
draw near, hoping that the mn ee the 
Danes, upon the defeat of the archbiſhop, might 
give occaſion 10 the — In-dies 


me to attempt ſomewhat in his behalf. The 


viceroy and archbiſhop having little aſſurance of 
the fidelity of the burghers ; and being afraid to 


fall i into the hands of Guſtavus, reſolved: to make 
eſcape whilſt the ſea continued open. They. 


conferred the government of the place upon an 
. antient. officer, who commanded the garriſon, 
and retired with precipitation into Denmark, giv- 
ing out that they only went to haſten the ſuc- 


eours which were expected daily from Chriſtiern. 
And it is certa 


deteſted both his enterprixe ad — 
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8 n che long continuance of the ware. FP 4 


n, that he uſed his utmoſt endea- | 
vours to ſend in army into mtg but the | 
Danes, terrified with the ma 
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Guſtavus was overjoyed to hear that the two 
5 prelates were departed from Denmark; ſince the 
vieeroy ſeemed to leave him the kingdom by his 
flight, and the retreat of the archbiſhop freed 
him from an enemy that was always formidable, 
by reaſon of his authority over the chengy's bur 
the” governor put things into ſo good order in 
Stockholm, that the inhabitants were not able to 
| dts any attempt in Guſtavus's favour; at 
tze ſame time that lord rectivell u Schier Hoem 
Arwide, who brought him word that he had 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtles of Wadeſtene, 
Hora, and Scening in Oſtrogothland; that at the 
| very firſt approach of his forces, the vowng of 
= , Norcoping, and Sudercoping, had 
Sik lag ante; and expelled the Danes; and 
that he was marching to beſiege the caſtle of 
| _— in which colonel. Bernard de Milan, | 

@ German eee * neee mm 


* © The den joy occaſioned by heb proſperous 


ſtavus ee dep . Seach of his mo- 
ſttther and ſiſter. For king Chriſtiern, - exaſperat- 
ed at the progreſs of his victories, of which he 


was certainly aſſured by the flight of the vicero 


| and archbiſhop, | cauſed theſe. ladies to be wrap 
ed up in a fack, andi caſt into the ſea; e, ae 
orders, at the fame time, to nhe Duni Officers, 
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ch all w. 
mained under his dominion: in Sweden, o de- 
'Aroy all the Swedes" that were ſtill among his 
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which orders were put in execution with a great 
deal of inhumanity, eſpecially by the governor 
of Abo, the- capital city of Finland, who put 
to death many Findlandiſh gentlemen of his go- 
vernment. 

Guſtavus, being extremely afflicted at the loſs 
of his mother and ſiſter, publiſhed a proclama- 
tion in his army, as alo? in all the places where 
| his authority was acknowleged, that all the Danes 
that ſhould be taken ſhould be put to death with- 
out mercy; hoping that theſe violent proceedings 
would render Chriſtiern more odious to his own 
ſubjects. He left the greater part of his forces 
beſore Stockholm, to form a blockade under the 

command of colonel de Saſſi and Fradage, and 
afterwards marched into Oſtrogothland ; which 
was almoſt wholly gained by the prudent_con- 
duct, and the valour of Arwide, and had lately 
declared againſt the Danes. Guſtavus put garri- 
ſons into all the towns that had adhered and on- 
ed his authority, cauſed the old fortifications to 


be carefully repaired, ordered new ones to be 


made in all places where they were neceſſary, 
and left them under the command of governors 
that were zealous defenders of their country, and 
for the moſt part had been outlawed by Chriſti- 
ern. All the noblemen of the province appear- 
<d before him to offer their ſervice, and to con- 
gratulate him upon the happy ſucceſs of his arms. 

The 'biſhop of Lincoping alone was diſturbed 

and wavering, notwithſtanding To ſpeedy and 
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caſtle of Myngquebode, not Gajing as yet to de- 
clare for Guſtavus. 


This was the Foal prelate who had forte 
ly eſcaped the maſſacre of Stockholm; ſo that 


the riſk that he run, on this occaſion, made him 


look upon all the parties that oppoſed Chriſtiern's 
intereſt as ſo many dangerous preci pices; nei - 


ther could all Guſtavusꝰs conqueſts revive his ſpi- | 


rits, as being perſuaded that he could never be 
able to maintain a war againſt ſo potent a mo- 


narch, as the king of Denmark, and expecting 


every moment to ſe his prince re-enter Sweden 
at the head of a formidable army, to treat Guſta- 


vus and his followers, as he, had done Eric Vaſa 


his father, and the reſt of the ſenators. He ex- 


. horted the people, both by word and writing, 
not to be concerned in the commotions of the 
ſtate, though the only. reaſon why he made ſo 
great a noiſe was, that he might have a ſufficient | 
number of witneſſes to depoſe, that he had con- 
ſtantly perſevered in neee the intereſt 


Denmark. 1 
| Guſtavus, td at manta and cowar- 


f dice of that prelate, who, in the middle of a pro- 
vince, Whereof he was maſter, durſt not declare 
againſt the Danes, marched toward his caſtle, 
at the head of part of his troops, with a deſign 
10 oblige him to explain himſelf, and to drive 
him out of his hold, if, after the ill treatment he 


had received from Churiſtiern. he ſtill perſiſted in 


_ "taking his part. The biſhop, being informed of 
tte diſpleaſure and march of Guſtavus, wetit out . 
| RIES | 9 W clergy, and 0 * ; 
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appeaſe his anger omitted neither commendati- 
ons, nor proteſtations of his fidelity. It was in- 


deed the intereſt of Guſtavus to make himſelf 


maſter of the biſhop's caſtle, which was fortified, . 
but he durſt not put a garriſon into it, leſt even 
thoſe of his own party ſhould blame him for vio- 


lating the' privileges of the clergy in the perſon 
of a biſhop," that could not be accuſed of appear- 


ing in arms, and who had voluntarily opened the 
gates of his caſtle. Guſtavus contented himſelf 


with giving him a ſevere reprimand, and the bi- 
ſhop thought himſelf very happy to purchaſe his 
liberty at the rate of ſome oaths of fidelity, 'which 
he was fully reſolved! to keep no longer than he 


order throughout all his conqueſts, ſolemnly eal- 
led a meeting or conventiomof the eſtates of the 


kingdom at Wadeſtone,” to © give ſome form "to _ 


the government, and more eſpecially to cauſe his 
5 to be confirmed and acknowlegeF, 
which as yet he held only by the right of his 


22 


ſword, and che eleQion of certain peaſants of Da. * 


lecarlia. Few of the deputies of the provine 


were preſent in this aſſembly; for the m 


of the principal nobility, the difference of parties, 
the diſorders of the war, the marching of troops, 
Fer e fear of ſome new revolutions in fi- 


vour of king Chriſtiern, hindered * greateſt : 
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8 186 The Mo the [1320.] 
men, who were outlawed by Chiiſtiern, and re- 
ſorted to Guſtavus's army as it were to a ſanctu- 


1 : wry or place of refuge; ſo that the whole body. of ; 
the ſtate was in a manner , comprehended in the 


army. Guſtavus repreſented to them with a 
graceful mien, and a charming eloquence, the 
neceſſity of proceeding, to the election of an ad- 
miniſtrator, who might be capab > of giving the 
laſt fatal blow. to the Daniſh tyranny; and that 
. the forces of that nation, now in the kingdom, 
were rather priſoners than maſters in the places 
they poſſeſſed; that afterwards he told them, 
with a great deal of generoſity, that he did not 


intend that his ſervices. ſhould * conſtrain their : 


choice, aſſuring them that he would be. che 
firſt that ſhould acknowlege that perſon Nom 


they ſhould think fit to elect, and that, in what- 


* IS fer the defence of his co 


The eſtates anfvered bis bartague with, the 


applauſe and applauding ac 


due to his valour and moderation: all. ng 


hd . 


tlemen and officers in the conv 1 were inſe- 


' ſubſiſted only by is benefits, and there was no 
ſafety. for them if Sweden except in his army: 

3 the. whole. aſſembly. earneſtly, intreated him to 
| , take upon himſelf the charge of the government, 


and they were deſirous even to confer upon him 


the quality of king, to engage him more effe 
1 to 15 ws 0 * as ba politively-ne- 


 Tever- rank! they. placed him, he thould always | 
eſteem himſelf happy in fighting and gx | 


ably united to his perſon: and fortune; they 
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_ fuſed that title, and contented himſelf,” after the 
example of his predeceſſors, with the "quality af + 

adminiſtrator, as being more modeſt, and more = 


agreeable to the ſtate of his fortune, and the pre- f | 
ſent poſture of the kingdom. Then all the mem- 1 
bers of the eſtates took an oath of allegiance to ö | 
him, and he was acknowleged and proclaimed; ; 
with a loud voice, in the aſſembly of the eſtates, 2 
and in the army, as the general governor, and | 
ſovereign adminiſtrator of Sweden. | 
The end of the firſt part. 1 
91 93 4 4 | 
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1521. us TA vs, having diſmiſſed the af: 
ſembly, began to give a full career 
to bis vaſt deſigns, and to follow the motions of 
chat noble ardor which prompted him to extend 
his conqueſts, and atchieve ſome new exploits 
that might anſwer the hope and expectation of 
_ the Swedes. The ſucceſs of his arms, the glory 
of his victories, the number and valour of his 
troops, and the zeal and affection of the people, 
inſpired him with thoughts ſuitable to his cou- 
BM rage and ambition, and flattered him with the 
E - - Aalluring proſpect of mounting the throne of Swe- 
„ den, afſdon as he ſhould complete the great work 
in which he was engaged, by the entire exp . 
„ 1 lion of the Danes out of the kingdom. 
M 8 He: was not ignorant of the extreme diff alty 
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Part II. The 


veral pro- 


war. But for his comfort he perceived that his 


adverſary laboured under the ſame inconvenien 


cy; and his wants were in a manner ſupplied by 
the poverty of his enemies. This encourage- 


ment was ſufficient to keep him from deſpairing 


of ſucceſs, but he was not willing to build his 


hope on ſo uncertain a foundation. He either 
ſold or mortgaged all his patrimonial lands to 
make new levies; wiſely conſidering, that he 


parted only with an eſtate, of which an unfor- 


tunate battle might quickly deprive guage ws | 
that a victory would make 2 pag a rr 8 
ly levied, to Arwide, been ci the 
ſiege of Stegeburgh with vigour. Colonel de Saſſi 
and Fredage beſieged Stockholm, which they had 
blocked up for ſome time. The adminiſtrator . 
| ſent another body of his men to Finland under 
the command of Arwide's: brother, and kept a 


He ſent ſome of the 


flying camp with himſelf, for the ſecurity of his 
perſon, and the execution of his private deſigns. 


He run through all the provinces with an incre- 
dible diligence; and it may be-faid, in ſome 
once. He'proje { every ente 11e, and b "Th | 
_ contrived and executed all the — 


were made. He paſſed frequently through the 


5 enemies arent and even under the cannon - 


iron, etc, 199 
vinces, and he e money to carry on the 
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19 The 3 of the 2 152212 | 
. went to | Stnal: nd in perſon, and made himſelf 
maſtes of Mat province, almoſt in leſs time than 
would ſeem: neceſſary to travel through it. 
From thence he marched to Stegeburgh, which 
Vos ſtill beſieged by Arwide, and de- 
„ fended with great courage and reſoluti. 
on by the governor; The whole for- 
tune of that officer conſiſted in the government 
of this place; and he endeavoured to preſerve it 
adlãzs his eſtate and patrimony, rather than out of 
real and fidelity to his maſter's intereſt. Guſta- 
vus ſoon diſcbvered his weak ſide, and conclud - 
ing that he miglit be more eaſily bribed than 
fborced, made ſume advantageous propoſals to 
hum, which:quickly Produced rhe deſired effect. 
.  , The governor: was not able 10 reſiſt the preſent 
and bounty of that young conqueror; he not 
only ſurrendered the place, but entered into his 
1 ſervice, and the whole garriſon 
- lowed his example. Sopowerfullywas Fon 
eck with! that prince's' valour and gener6fity,- and 
-allured with the-penſions and preſertoent which 
he beſtowed upon him 4 e OOH 
After the reduction of. Stagebingh, Guſtavus 
_ made himſelf maſter ofithe caſtles and forts of Ni- 
coppiag and. Tynelſd atom whenee he marched 
TY 3 dee ee we er e | 
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4 the time he faves; and though he v 
courage and undaunted bravery, it was his uſual - 


to court his enemies before he attacked 


them, and only to force thoſe who would not be- 


gained. He had the art of preparing his deſigns 
for execution by private negotiations, and was 


admirably well acquainted with all the myſteri- 


ous ſecrets of the moſt refined politics. 


Aſſoon as he had made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle of Weſteras, he marched toward Stock- 
holm at the head of his army, reſolving to com- 
mand in perſon at the ſiege, and to complete the 


ener, e the reduction of the 


rs that lay bel n 


had made a deſperate effort to prevent the loft o 
Sweden ; he had fitted out a potent e e 


5 ned with a confiderable number” of land en es: of 
| ol beal and forwardneſs on this orc 


truſted with the conduct of the expedition. 
hat lord cduld not forgive a 


ing the fecter La 
de bad Brine ) again Swe er 


LR 


merely from his loyalty | 
of bis fovereign: — 


of money an wii oat dhe Beete . 


as full of 


1 ey from 8 

ij —— Th mer ai ebene news of 
the defeat of his two officer THO 
and of the raiſing of the ſiege.” King Chriſtiern 5 


* — 


n F and"Chrifticgn 
Im FE erfior and ſpite a- 
gle thr prince Adnet ads | 


i troops NAY he commanded. were abſ@lutly' de. 
voted to him, and he ſtill 
flattering hopes, that if he could beat 
vus, it would not be impoſſible to obtain the 
dignity of adminiſtrator, and afterwards to mount 
the throne, by improving the violent batred with 
which the Swedes were 
y”_ of his 

. Guſtavus had no fleet at ſen to diſpute: hy paſ- 


7 
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into the port of 


Stockholm, and aſſoon as his troops were land- 
od, made a ſally with all . to — 


Et: 


+ weakneſs of his enemies at fon, 2 4 fatal 


N 
\ 


officer was too proud and ce; bur the Swi 
courage, and too jealous of the honour of his na- 


c 


tion, to ſubmit to a 
him 


. 


1 


ee 
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uo | Norbi, taking the advantage of ſo favourable 
* an opportunity, made a ſally upon Fredage's 


a quarters; and the Swedes were ſo ill prepared 
he to receive him, | that they abandoned their lines; 
nt and endeavoured to fave themſelves by a ſhame- 
th ful flight. The German colonel was ſo far from 
V aſſiſting them, that he remained an unconcerned 


ſpectator of che action, and even rejoiced at their 
misfortune: but he was ſoon made ſenſible of 
his imprudence, for his camp was attacked ſo vi- Fi 
gorouſly by the Daniſh admiral, that his ſoldiers Wt 
were not able to endure. fo furious a ſhock, and = 
fled after a light reſiſtance. Thus Norbi had the 43 
good fortune to ſucceed: in his firſt attempt; and 
that he might not loſe th uit of ſo important a 
victory, he ordered the ſoldiers of the garriſon 
do fill up their lines, and demoliſh all the ene - 
mies works, whilſt the reſt of the wry were 5 
n of tlie routed heſieger s ue 1 
n ſhame and. confuſion. of t thigh eat 
was greater than the Joſs they ſuſtained : the 
greateſt part of the Swediſh troops rallied again 
under their reſpective officers. The two com- 
| maniders endeavoured. reciprocally to caſt the 
blame of this diſaſter upon one another. Their 
common misfortune exaſperated the fury of heir 
averſion, and_ widened the breach that was be. 
twixt them: but Guſtavus was too deep Foe”: 
| cerned in the fatal conſequences of that- — ; 
diviſion, to ſuffer it to make a farther progreſs. 
He marched with all poſſible haſte to the army, 
ho *. his Tate TIRES * bord of. * 
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 _ -— that power and ſuperiority, which was the main 
eauſe of their hatred and jealouſy. Immediately 
after, he gave orders to his troopsto-repairto their 
er poſts, and renewed the ſiege, 'notwith- 
ſtanding the great ſharpneſs of the winter, ghar 
er news of his arrival might prevent, or at leaſt 
Eden the noiſe of the defeat of his army: 
Norbr was not much alarmed at this fecond at- 
emp which was rather à blockade thati a fiege. 
Hie left a ſtrong garriſdn in the town, and being 
maſter of the ſea ſet ſail to Finland, 2 5 
put to flight Arwide's brother, whom ger yarn I 
e ee ee chat provine. 
75 | niratorg.. pere. W OW cot 
Whis deſigns, nor to make 


AT thar city tad heard of the aftion at Stockholm, 
and believed the accounts that were induftriouſly 
__ ſpread abroad by the Danes, who gave out that 
mate adminiſtrators army was totally defeated. 
5 "Au Wares e ee eee ee 

l the utter ruin of that prince, as well as to curd: 
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_ war, with four thouſand ſoldiers, fitrnifhed with YH 
pay: but, at the fame time, they re- 1 

folved 10 make the adminiſtrator pay dear for 20 


the aſſiſtance they gave him. 
They propoſed, chat he ſhould enter into an 
Kueken, in the name and behalf of the eſtates 
of Sweden, to pay to their city, for the charge of 
the fleet, the ſum of ſixty thouſand marks of ſil 
ver: that, till the kingdom ſhould be in a con- 
dition to advance ſo conſiderable a ſum, the mer- 
chants of Lubeck, trading to Sweden, ſhould be 1 
exempted from all cuſtoms and duties, for the x 
goods which they ſhould either export or .im- bk. 
port: that no other nin ſhould be . 
to trade in the kingdom that the adminiſtrator + 
fhould not conclude a peace or truce with Den- 
mark, without the conſent of the regency : and, 
that in caſe they ſhould be attacked by chern. 
- he: ſhould be obliged to invade Denmark wit] 3 
twenty thouſand men, ta make a diverſion. 5 pk 
© The greateſt part of -thele conditions ſeemed 
very hard to Guſtavus *” for he perceived that the 
execution of this treaty would r ruin the trade of 
the kingdom, and quite deſtroy the revenue of 
the crown, which, at that time, conſiſted | 
wholly in the cuſtoms that were, laid upon the = 
importation arid exportation of goods. But, an 
the other hand, there was an abſolute neceſſity for n 
a fleet to carry on the ſiege of Stockholm, Calmnar, . 
and other maritime places. He had no money - 
either to build or buy. ſhips, and was {ſenſble, | 
- that Song as Clulltiern ſhould remain x ma * 


pe ' The HrsTozy of the [1522] 
* the ſea, and conſequently of theſe ports, he 
might eaſily prolong the war, by pouring in 
freſh forces into the kingdom. Thus the admi- 
niſtrator was conſtrained to conclude a treaty, 

which would have been ſhameful and diſhonour- | 

able, if it had not been neceſſary: Siguard de 

Holten ſigned it by his order, and the fleet ſet 

fail ſome time after. Frederick Brum was ad- 

miral of the navy, and the land- forces were 

commanded by John Stammel. E 

The fleet arrived ſafely in the port of Suder- 
coping. on Whitſon-Eve, and the troops that were 
to ſerve aſhore were landed. Aſſoon as the ad- 
miniſtrator received the news of their arrival, he 
fem Bernard de Milen who was their country- | 
man, to adminiſter the oath of fidelity to them: 
F 8 they refuſed obſtinately to obey or acknow- 
lege that officer, though he was a native of. Ger- | 
many. They begged earneſtly that they might 
ſee Guſtavus ; and the greateſt part of them pro- 

_ teſted, that they would neyer have left their 

: country, if they had not expected to ſerve under 
2 prince whole. valour was celebrated through all 

Germany. 5 

To ſatisfy theſe 8 3 bh the - 9 
niſtrator Was obliged to take a journey to Suder- 
coping. He charmed them with the gracefulneſs 
of his mein, and gained their hearts with the 
winning eloquence of his diſcourſe. They took 
the uſual bath of fidelity for the time their ſupe- 
riors had N. er. them! in bis ſervice, Nadel al 
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and reſolved to follow his fortune with as ardent 
a zeal, as if they had been born his ſubjefts. 
He made uſe of theſe troops to reinforce the 
army that lay before Stockholm, ordering them - 
to encamp on the ſide next the ſea, over · againſt 
the port, which was the weakeſt part of the 
camp. At the ſame time he formed a ſquadron cf 
as many ſhips as he could find, and gave tte 
command of it to Eric Fleming, a Finlandiſh 
lord, with orders to cruiſe before the harbor, that 
all hope of relicf might be cut off from the be- 
ſieged. 
Fleming, lying in the height of Stockholm, 
diſcovered a ſquadron. of Daniſh ſhips making 
their way directly towards the harbor. This was 
a conſiderable convoy, commanded by the g- 
vernor of Abo, whom Norbi had ſent to 18 - 
victual en! for it ſeems he had not yet 
received advice that the regency of Lubeck had 
declared for the Swedes, and that their fleet kept 
the ſea. Immediately Fleming gave orders to 
all his ſhips to ſtand in behind he cape of Stock- 
| holm; and, in the mean time, the Daniſh com · 
modore, with the ſhips under his comman ad- 
vuanced with a favourable gale, having ordered 
two light frigates to fail before the fleet,” at 
equal diſtance, to make diſcoveries, © * © 
As ſoon as the firlt of theſe frigates had doub- 
4; led the cape, ſhe was ſurrounded and taken by 
Fleming, who took out all the ſhip's company, . 
and manned her with Swediſh ſeamen and ſol- 


he Io 
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| board his prize, and put out to ſea to meet the 


other frigate, which was making the beſt of her 
way, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of what had hap- 
pened, As ſoon as the commodore of the con- 
voy, who was on board that veſſel, perceived 
the firſt frigate making towards him, he came in- 
his boat to learn the cauſe of her return; but in- 
ſtead of receiving the advice he expetted, he 
found himſelf in the hands of his enemies. Im- 


mediately Fleming gave the ſignal for the whole 85 


fleet to come up; and made himſelf maſter of 


the convoy and all the ſhips in his company, be- 


battle. There was aly- 


fore the captains, who were at a loſs for want of 
their admiral, could Agree upon the order of 

On Finlandiſh ſhip that 
made reſiſtance ; the captain defended himſelf 


a | with extraordinary valour from noon to night; | 
and at laſt choſe rather to burn his ſhip, than to 
all under the power of his enemies. The com- 


mo dore of the convoy was hanged by Guſtavus's 
order, by way of repriſal, ar retaliation, for the 


eruelties he had committed in his government. 
This was a very mortifying piece of news ib 
admiral Norbi, who, reckoning himſelf maſter 


of theſe ſeas, could not endure to be affronted in 


his on element, by ſuch bungling ſeamen as | 


the Swedes were generally reputed to be. He 
orderd his fleet to be fitted out with all poſſible 


| haſte; and as ſoon as it was ready to put to ſea, 


5 
% 8 ; * > 
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he fer Gil wich a convoy of proviſions and ſaldi- 


| | ers for Stockholm, which was ill cloſely block, 


us. As ſoon as he drew near the 
erk mot and d Fleming' * ann 


guns on both ſides began to play very furiouſly, 
and the two fleets continued a whole day firing 
at one another without i intermiſſion. Norbi in» 


tended to renew the fight the next morning; but 


perceiving ſome appearances of an approaching 


ſtorm, he was forced to ſtand in to a little iſland, 


where- there was ſafe anchorage, though it was 
yery near the ſhore, 


Having caſt 1 place, he was für. = 
prized in the night with ſo viglent a froſt, that 
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riding at anchor in the road of that city, the 


all his ſhips were engaged in the ice, Guſtavus, 


hearing. of this accident, reſolved not to neglect 
ſo fair an opportunity, of obtaining a complete 
and eaſy, victory, by ſetting. fire: to his enemy's 
navy. In purſuance of that deſign, he marched 
immediately with the forces of Lubeck, who 
were encamped on that ſide, and whom be 
thought fitter for ſuch an attempt than the Dale- 


carlians and other peaſants, of whom his army 


was compoſed. He paſſed over into the iſland 
upon the ice, and gave, orders to the ſoldiers to 


advance as near the enemy as they could, during 
che obſcurity of the night. They quickly found 


that Norbi was not aſleep, for ppon, their ap- 


proach, they were ſalute with repeated giſcharg- 
es of great and ſmall ſhax.., Howevers they re- 
ceived the enemies fire 1 and 


marched on boldly in the fades of the pst fe 


ſhot arrows, others darted burning torches, and 
ſome, tranſported with the . 


* 


Nor their 
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— toes" but they were quickly repulſed and 
thrown down upon the ice by the Danes, who 
fought with advantage from the decks of their 
NMips. - The action was extremely hot on both 
fides: the Danes were attacked with extraordina- 
Ty vigour and obſtinacy, and defended them- 
ſelves with no leſs courage and bravery ; but not- 
withſtanding all their care and reſiſtance, ſeveral | 
ſhips were ſet on fire, arid both the conquered 
And conquerors were forced, with equal haſte and 
precipitation; to avoid the fury of the mercileſs 
flames. The gloomy horror of the night, the 
ſhrieks of half-burnt wretches, the falling of maſts 
and cracking of the ſhips, with the confuſed med- 
y of ſo many diſmal'objetts, ſtruck the moſt un- 
duaunted minds with a'fecret and reſiſtleſs terror. 
The Danes were at once alfalted by the raging 
1 ard their victorious enemies: they Rad al- 
2 loſt ſeveral ſhips, and could not have fav- 

ed one of the reſt; if thoſe who commanded un- 
der Guſtavus would have completed che victory. 

The Lubeck general v ordered a retreat to be 
"founded in the heat of the action; and in ſpite 
of Guſtavus's threats and intreaties, drew off his 
troops, under pretext that they were too much 
expoſed to the enemy's fire. It is not © 
| known whether he was ſecretly gained by Norbi, 
as the adminiſtrator ſulſpected; or whether 
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vanced, but that the heat of the ſun in the mor- 
ning was ſtrong enough to thaw the ice, which 
vas quickly diſperſed by a briſk ſoutherly Noy em. 
gale, which happened to ariſe at the fame 


time. Norbi ſet {ail immediately, and retired' to | 


the port of Calmar, with the reſt. of his flect 
which was extremely ſhattered, . 


Guſtavus was enraged at the Lubeck __ . 


treachery, who, by an ill timed retreat, had rob- 
bed him of a certain victory, and retarded the 
conqueſt of Stockholm, upon which the ſucceſs 
of all his deſigns depended. He was convinced, 
by this action, that he could not ſafely rely upon 
ſuch allies, who had only aſſiſted him out of a 
politie deſign to put a ſtop to the growing power 
of Denmark; and concluded, that they would 


not only withdraw their aſſiſtance, but turn their 
arms againſt him, if he ſhould, by extending his 
conqueſts, make himſelf the object of their Kar, 
However, the neceſſity of having a fleet to block 


up the port of Stockholm, made him diſſemble 


his anger; and having ſent thoſe foreign troops 


into good winter - quarters, he continued the block- 


| ade with an army of his own ſubjects, who. 


were accuſtomed to endure cold, nbd 
in the ſhow. | In the mean time he took care to 


keep fo ſtrict a guard upon all the avenues'of the 


town, that EN OG CO IS 
ſupplyi it either with men or provifions. | 


Norbi, hearing of the extremity a ed tis 
place was reduced, reſolved to hazard" another 


at 


55 battle, . bn 
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| beſtowed a great deal af care and charge upon 
the careening and fitting out of his fleet, and 
manned it with a conſiderable number of ſoldiers, 
whom he drew out of che garriſons of the iſle of 
Gothland, and of the city of Calmar, of which 
he. was governor. He was {till entertaining him- 

ſelf with the pleaſing hope of forcing Guſtavus 
once morę to raiſe the ſiege of the capital city of 
Sweden, when he received advice, t all Den- 

. ue was in arms againſt Chriſtiern. 

That violent prince, contemning the laws 3 
ee his country, imagined that he might, 
without controul, diſpoſe of the lives and for- 
t ap. he pleaſed, and make his 
this government. T 0 biſhops and nobility Were 
| the principal objects of his fury; for the conſei- 
ouſaeſs of hie on guilt made him conclude thar 
they could aqt continue loyal to their ty 


Abe Mar heh, eee and 


biſhops without any form of juſtice; and 
wr clergy and nobility were equally incenC 
ed.againftbim,. Thoſe barbarities, and the maſ- 
Gore of Stockholra, procured him the hatred of 
ed wich e much far, chat norvithftanding al 
His counkies, he might have Rill-continued on the 
ahrone, if he had not over. iaded the Daves with 
inſupportable taxes and imp to carry on 
2 . e which yas il, WP 
eren — could ne longe the 


- 
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ferable yoke of ſo tyrannical a government: they 
loſt their fear and patience, at the ſame time 
that they loſt their eſtates, and chearfully em- 
braced the quarrel of the clergy and nobility. 
All things being ripe for an univerſal inſurrecti- 
on, and the conſpiracy being carried on by the 
united counſels and intereſts of all the eſtates and 
orders of the kingdom; they entered into a ſe- 
eret treaty with Frederick of Oldenburg, To 
of Holſtein, and king Chriſtiern's uncle. bp; 
prince lived quietly in the lands of his e 1 5 
and had never diſeovered any ambition: but he 
was ſo dazzled with the tempting proſpett of a 
crowh, that he heard, with pleaſure, the propo- 
| Bls of the malecontents, and conſented to he 
dethroning of his nephew, concluding that the 
tyrannical proceedings of that unhappy prince 
would juſtify his appearing in arms againſt him, 
and fave bim from the character of an uſurper. 
He levied | troops in his own lands to ſupport the | 
malecontents : and the revolt began. in the pro- 
vince of Jutland,' which borders upon Holſtei 
The eſtates of that country, aſſembled at Arhu- 
ſen, depoſed Chriſtiern publicly,, and even had 
7 confidence to ſend him the act or inſtrument 
8 bis depoſition by Munce, the chief * ol 
” that province. „ 5 th 
 Chriſtiern Was ti daunted Wi 


1 


| meſſage, which a wiſer and more reſolute x prince | | 


would have anſwered at the head of his army. 
He was ſtill maſter of the kingdom of Norway, 
which. king Chriſtiern 1. 85 ee had 
entailed Us * penl 
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| Maas of the Baltick ſea, had not yet declared in 
- favour of his uncle; and he was ſure of the fleet 5 
Ander the command of an admiral, Who was in- = 5 
. ſeparably united to his intereſt. Yet he neither 
endeayoured to oppoſe the mutineers, nor to 
diſpute the crown with the duke of Holſtein. He 
concluded | that the . conſpiracy was univerſal, . 
though i it had only broken out in one province. 
He was diffident and afraid of all men, and even 
ſuſpected his domeſtic ſervants, and the officers | 
of his houſhold, fearing that they might be tempt- 
ed to betray him to the prince his uncle. He 
degraded himſelf, and forgetting his birth and 
>. dignity, ſhamefilly begged the advice and affiſt- 
E ance of thoſe whom he had treated moſt un- 
3 3 worthily. | His diſgrace expoſed him in his true 
und naked colours to the eyes of his ſubjects, and 
e wed bim to be as baſe and cowardly un- 
— der adverſity, as he had been 'haughty and i in- 
fl Tolent 3 in proſperity. He choſe rather to live 3 a 
te perſon than to die a king; 5 and ſaved bim- 
Fe by an ignominious flight out of his own do- 
Minions, with the queen his wife, and the princes 
1 ” children. He was all> accompanied 
— by Sigebrite, who, notwithſtanding the 
Ill ſucceſs of her counſels, retained her 
| wonted empire and authority over the mind of 
this miſerable prince. He placed his only con- 
fidence | in the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law the 
emperor, imagining that he would arm all Ger- 
| n= 3 TE 90 the throne he had for- 
3,25 if he could 1 not have! more ealily ke Pe 
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the poſſeſſion of his crown with his own army, 


than regain it with all the forces of the empire. - 


"AS ſoon as Norbi received the news of his ma- 


ſter's flight and abdication, he took his leave of 
Sweden, and gave over his deſign of relieving 
Stockholm. He left, a weak garriſon i in Calmar, 
and retired. With his whole fleet to the iſle of 
Gothland, under pretext of ſecuring it for Chri- 
ſtiern, though his true deſign was to keep it for 
Himſelf, and under the name of that pringe to 


＋ 


make himſelf the abſolute maſter and ſovereign Z 


of the iſland, white the kingdoms of the north 


Here diſtracted with ſuch terrible confuſions. 


*- Guftayus reſolved to make the beſt advantage 


of his enciny's retreat. He had ſome ſecret in- 
telligence in Calmar, who prevailed With the 
burghers to receive his troops in the night; and 


the whole garriſon was put to the ſword, At the 


fame time Arwide ſeized on the ifle of Doeland, 
and Barnard de Milen conquered all Blcking, 
And theſe ſucceſſes were quickly follewed with 


the reduction of the whole kingdom, "Gcopt 


ee 6 and ſome places in Finland. | 

The garriſon of Stockholm, weakened * the 
tength of the fiege, ſtraitened both by land and 
- ſea, and kept in awe by the burghers of the city, 


who did not longer conceal their affection to the 


adminiſtrator, began to think of capitulatin 
They knew not for whoſe fake they ſuffered E 
the incommodities of fo cloſe a ſiege, and were 
reduced to ſuch extremities, by want of pay and 
of y proviſions, that they offered to ſur- 


bs 


| render, ang only on the payment a = 


206 7571 46 ing of the e 
rears due to them ſince they I into the 


place. 


uſual maxim on this occaſion; for though it was 
ſo much his intereſt to be maſter of that city, he 
rejected the adyantageous propoſals that were 
made to bim by the garriſon. . He knew that 


their numbers were extremely leſſened, and that 


theymange both vj victuals and powder, But this 


ſeeming {everity was only a pretext to prolong 
the Gege for ſome days, which, in the preſent 


7 jaofture,. was a neceſſary piece of policy for the 
advancement. of his fortune, and the carrying on 
of his ſecret deſigns. . He ſaw that Sweden was 


abſalmely delivered from the Paniſh yoke ; that 


Qhriſtiern was bated and lighted by all the world, 
and that he wandered about like a miſerable ex- 


ile, begging the aſſiſtance of his former allies to 
_ reſtore him to thecrown of Denmark, Guſtavus 
bad never a nearer. proſpect; of mounting the 
_  , irane; but at the fame time he ſtood in need of 


his , moſt refined; politics to, manage ſo nice a 


game: he conſidered that the reduction of Stock» 


bolm, inſtead of fixing him on . might 


FEY ſiet him at a farther diſtance from it: he knew 
= that ingratitude is the uſual companion of ſecur | 


rity, and was afraid that the Swedes being freed 
- from the apprehenſion. of a common ;enemy 
would not . unanimouſly concur in his election 
and the eſtabliſhment of his authority. 


And . 
therefore he concluded, that the beſt 4 . 
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But Galtayus | did not think fir to rn bis | 
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uncertainty « of ſo important an event might keep 
them in awe, and in 2 dependence A = a 
bGltance. | 

iin parſuance of this deſign he called May's 
a meeting or convention of the eſtates 5 
at Stregnez, whither the deputies of all the pro- 


vinces reſorted, attended with a vaſt concurſe of 


the nobility and common people, who flocked 
thither from all parts to Tee Guſtavus, whom” 
they looked upon as the hero and guardian angel 
of his country. As oon as the aſſembly was 
opened, they proceeded to the election of ſena- 
tors, to ſupply the vacant places of thoſe who 
loſt their lives in the maſſacre of Stockholm. 


The adminiftrator had ſo great an influence upon 


the deputies, and managed the voices with ſo 
ſucceſsful a dexteriry, that the choice fell upon 
fuch perſons as were entirely devoted to his in- 
tereſt, and were either his relations or creatures . 
The ſpeaker 9 of the eſtates repreſented to the 


aſſembly the abſolute neceſſity of proceeding ſpee- 
dily to the election of a king. Then he employed 


all his art in painting forth the qualities of an ex- 
cellent prince, one that was vigylant, laborious, 
full of courage, and endued a fſufficient 


ſtock of valour and prudence, to oppoſe the un 
juſt pretenſions of the Danes to the "Swediſh 


crown; that in this deſcriptien rhey might ſee, 
and 98 notice of the Fe of Fe He 
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208 The Hisrozy of #, 1839 
| concluded, that after all the ſervices which the 
adminiſtrator had done to the ſtate, and the illu- 
ſtrious proofs he had given of his extraordinary 
owments and virtues, they were obliged in 
gratitude to him, and in juſtice to the intereſt 
.of thoſe whom they repreſented, to confer the 

* title and authority upon their benefactor. 
This Alſcourſe was received with an univerſal 
applauſe. The nobility and commons, tranſport- 
ed I with their zeal and affection, prevented the 
ſenators and deputies. The whole aſſembly, 
” _- with a loud voice, proclaimed Guſtavus king of 
WM ” 4 Sweden : it was impoſlible to gather the votes, 


1] L =. - orto proceed according to the uſual forms, that 
1 id ES. are obſerved in ſuch caſes. His praiſes were 
_ echoed through the whole convention; he was 


_ '  Ttiled the ſaviour and deliverer of his country: 
the peaſants and burghers mingling confuſedly 
with the deputies, neglecting all marks of diſtin- 
Qtion, and even forgetting the reſpect they owed 
+ the ſenators and other lords, ſtruggled and 
crouded to approach the king. The name of 
Guſtavus was repeated by every mouth ; he was 

+ the object of every eye; and all in 3 
deavoured to expreſs their joy at his election, 
twlate their own happincls, in hav- : 


| ee it with © ld ME 
ordinary demonſtrations of his people's affeRion : 
de owned that it exceeded all his ſervices; and 
that their kindneſs was more agreeable to him 

+ than'the noble eitect of their graftnde. _ 
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ſo much real or ſeeming modeſty as to decline 
the offer they made him: but the firſt words he 
uttered to that effect damped the joy of the whole 
aſſembly. There was nothing to be ſeen nor 
heard among them but tears and ſupplications; ; 
and fo deep a ſorrow fat upon every face, that 
one would have thought the Danes had been ſtill 
at the gates of the city. At laſt he was prevail- 
ed with to ſubmit to the pleaſing violerice, and 
conſented to an advancement, which was both 
a reward and an effect of his valour and pru- 
dence. He was ſolemnly acknowleged as king 
and ſovereign of Sweden, and the two Goth- 
lands; and received an oath of fidelity from the 
ſenate and the deputies of the province. 

Abe eſtates would have immediately proceed- 


3 | ed to his coronation, but he cunningly avoided . 


that ceremony, under pretext that he was ob- 
liged to return inſtantly to the ſiege of Stockholm. 
Me true reaſon why he refuſed to be crowned 
fo ſoon was, that he was not yet ſufficiently eſta· 
_ | bliſhed upon the throne, to refuſe the oaths which 
te clergy exacted upon ſuch occaſions for the 
| preſervation of their rights and privileges. | 
le invited the ſenate and the greateſt part of 


| , the deputies to accompany him to the army, that 


they might be preſent at the ſurrendering of their 
N capital city. He knew the place could not hold 
dut longer; for the garriſon was ſo pinched with 
Amine; and fo afraid of the burghers, who be- 

. oy openly” to threaten them, chat they _ 


210 The His rox of the. "Day223 
of the eſtates at Stregnez: aſſoon as the news of 


his election and of his return to the camp Was 


divulged i in the city, new deputies were ſent to 
him, and the governor yielded up the place, 
ſubmitting all the articles of the e to 
his pleaſure and diſcretion, 

He required the governor to Aver up to his 


officers, all the money, papers, furniture, and 


other effects that belonged to king Chriſtiern, 


18 the viceroy, archbiſhop Trolle, and admiral 


Norbi. He permitted the garriſon to march out 


with their arms and baggage; upon condition 


that, for the ſpace. of ſix months, they ſhould 


* 


not bear arms againſt the crown of Sweden, or 
to tranſport them to Wiſmar or Lubeck; and pro- 


miſed, with a great deal of chearfulnels, to pre- | 
| fave ee all th privileges of the city. - 
-Aſſoor as the king's 2 had taken paileſon d 


of the town he Made his publie entery, accom- | 
vaſt number af lords, gentlemen, and military 
officers, all magnificently clothed, - The Prince 


bimſelf augmented the ſplendor of the cavaloac 
dy his gracef 
dix, which was very advantageouſly ſex off by the 
luce of his Youth. He was received a2 4he gate | 
bythe conſuls and. magiſtrates, .who. preſented | 
dhe keys of the city an their Kherg: and the 


lab. mein, and his noble and majeſtic 


people mingling with the ſoldiers, without either 
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ceſs of his arms; after which, he gave a ſplendid 


entertainment to all the W 3 - 


ficers of his army. 
Thus Guſtavus became 3 of the 1 


city of his kingdom, and began the public ex- 


erciſe of the regal authority: he ſent orders to 


notify his election to all the provinces, that the 
people might acknowlege him as ſovereign; and 
commanded all the governors of places, and the 
principal officers of his troops, to repair with 
all diligence to their reſpective poſts. He gave 
audience at all hours, receiving perſons of qua- 


lity with civility and marks of honour, and per- 


ſons of merit with demonſtrations of kindneſs and 
eſteem. The people began to breathe aſter ſo 


many terrible diſaſters: trade was reſtored, and 


the Swedes had the pleaſure to contemplate the 


unwonted proſpect of 2 laſting peace. The 
Whole kingdom was freed from the tyrannical * 


dominion of its old enemies, and ſubje& to a 
prince that was able to protect and defend it. 
He introduced a politeneſs of manners and mag · 

nifioence of habit into the court, that were not 
known, or at leaſt not fo remarkable, in the pre- 


ceding reigns, For there was a certain . rough _ 


wildneſꝭ in the temper of moſt of that nation, 
which ſtood very much in need of poliſhing and 
refining. And, perhaps, he uſed cheſe arts on 
purpoſe to allure the nobility from their country 
ſeats and caſtles, and to oblige them to depend 
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212 The HisToxr of the [1523 ] 
Hue had not forgotten the danger to which he 
was expoſed by Peterſon the Dalecarlian; but the. 
good office he received from the wife, atoned for 
the treachery of the huſband, He remembered 
alſo and deſigned to reward the kindneſs and 
hoſpitality -of the curate of Suverdſio, who re. 
_ ceived him into his houſe, and entertained him 
in his loweſt condition: and hearing that his be- 
nefactor was dead, he ordered a crown of copper 

gilt to be placed on the top of the pariſh-church, 
as a monument of his gratitude. 

Then the king ſent the two Flemings with 2 
Weng body of ſoldiers to drive out the Danes, 


who were ſtill maſters of ſome places in Finland: 


and the arrival of theſe two lords, at the head of a 
Victorious army, ſtruck their diſheartened 'ene- 
mies with ſach a terror that they obeyed'the firſt 


ſummons, and ſurrendered the places without 


© firinga gun. They deſired no other conditions, 


but that they ſhould be ſafely conducted to Ben 


mark, and were even glad to ſhelter themſelves 
in the Swediſh army, from the fury of an incenſ. 
ed rabble, who, notwithſtanding the articles of 
their capitulation would have taken a full and 
bloody revenge for all the cruelties and rob- 


beries they had committed in the country dur- 


ing the reign of Chriſtiern. But Guſtavus took 


. .., care to ſend them under the protection of 2 
©  Rrong convoy to Denmark, where they filled the 


whole country with the news of his conqueſts and 


election: the officers extolled his power, and the 
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might not be cenſured for ſubmĩting to che un- 
equal force of ſo potent an enemy. 

Archbiſhop Trolle was extremely mor- . 524. 
tified with the report of Guſtavus's ad- f 


vancement, which left him no hope of returning 


to Sweden and recovering his former dignity. 
He ſtaid in Denmark after his maſter's: flight, 


where he lived obſcurely, contemned by the 


Danes, and forgotten by the court. He ſaw 
himſelf expoſed to the uſual fate of traitors, who 
are always lighted and abhorred, as ſoon as they 
become uſeleſs and unſerviceable; but his tem- 
per was ſo little altered by his misfortunes, that 


de endeavoured to regain his credit and intereſt 


by new treaſons, and by rekindling the flame 
that ſeemed to be almoſt extinguiſhed. He ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the new king of Denmark, and 

told him, in a private audience, that he had an 


undeabted right to Sweden, as he was the fon of. "ie 
king Chriſtiern I. and that the Danes themſelves 


would deſpiſe him, if he. ſhould tamely ſuffer 
that crown to remain on the head of an uſurper. 
He added, that the Swediſh clergy had not for- 
gotten their old affection to the Daniſh intereſt ; 
and aſſured him, that there were many conſider- 
able perſons in that kingdom who would own his 
right, as ſoon as he ſhould think fit to claim it. 


Frederick was not able to withſtand a tempta- 
tion that flattered his intereſt and ambition. He 


cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Sweden by 
that prelate at Copenhagen; as if there had been 
nothing elſe required to put him in poſſeſſion of 


the crown, but the ceremony of ſetting ii on his 
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214 The HisToxy of the [1524] 
head. At the ſame time he ſent an ambaſſador 
to the ſenate of that kingdom, to complain of 
the late election, as a violation of the treaty of 
Calmar, and an injury to the crown of Denmark. 
The ſenate of Sweden would have ſent the 
Wieden back without ſufferin g him to deliver 
his meſſage; but Guftavus was ſo far from being 
of that opinion, that he ſent ſome of his officers 
to receive him, and allowed him a magnificent 
entertainment during his ſtay in the kingdom. 
afterwards: he ſummoned a convention of the 
_ eftates, not ſo much to conſult about the king of 
Denmark's propoſals, as to make that prince's 
envoy /an-eye-witneſs of the confirmation of his 
election by all the orders of the kingdom. The 
ambaſſador was introdueed into the aſſembly, 
ar in a long harangue, endeavoured to con- 
vince them that they were obliged to own his 
| F title to the crown of Sweden, by virtue 
of the treaty of Calmar. He magnified the power 
of that monarch, and extolled his virtues and 
rare endowments; concluding, that they ought 
do imitate the example of the Norwegians, and 
put themſelves under the protection of a prince 
that was able to defend them againſt the late 
bing Chriſtiern, who was preparing to force a 
paſſage into the kingdoms of” hems norch . wich aff 
* forces of Nan at v b $66 ot 
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minion of her enemies, and would take care to 
lodge the ſupreme power in better hands for the 
future: that all the inhabitants of the kingdom 


had, by a voluntary election, put themſelves un- | 
der protection of their deliverer, who would pre- 


ſerve his right and their liberty, in ſpite of the 


pretenſions and oppoſition of the Danes: that the 
treaty of Calmar was violated almoſt as ſoon as 
it was concluded: that the Swedes, notwithſtand- 


ing their inteſtine diviſions, choſe rather to make 

the kingdom the ſeat of a bloody war for more 
than a hundred years, than to ſubmit to the, trea- 
ty chat was ſo injurious and odious to the whole 


nation; and that now they were-united under a 


victorious prince, he would find it a hard taſk to 


perſuade them to reſume their broken fetters. 
The eſtates were not fatisfied with rejeing 


the King of Denmark's claim *; but to give Gu- 


ſtavus a more convincing BH" of their affection 


and fidelity to his intereſt, they proceeded im- 
tnediately to give judgment againſt archbiſhop 
Trolle, and, in the ambaſſador's/ preſence, de- 


clared that prelate a traitor and an enemy to his 
country: and in the heat of their zeal, they 


made a ſolemn act or decree, by which they ob- 
liged themſelves to approve wharever Guſtavus 


mould think fit to do or attempt for the preſer- 
vation of his dignity, granting him fall 1 power to 
e war or conclude a peace without calling a 


meeting or convention of the eſtates; and reſolv- 


| . that his enemies fhould be reputed « enemies 
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to the ſtate and nation, Thus the Swedes were 
fo charmed with the valour and excellent quali- 
ties of their new monarch, that they. thought 
they could not more effectually ſecure the liberty 
and happineſs of the ſubject, than by confirming 
and enlarging the prerogative of the crown: and 


that cunning prince, under the ſpecious title of 


the defender of the public liberty, was ad- 


 vancing, by ſlow, but ſure ſteps, to a. abſolute | 


authority over the kingdom. 
He kept the Daniſh ambaſſador at court * 
5 s after he had received his audience; and or- 
dered the principal lords of the kingdom to treat 
him by turns at their houſes. Aſterwards he in- 
vited him to be preſent at a review which he took 
of his forces, pretending. | that it was merely an 
effect of his complaiſance to that miniſter, though 
his true deſign was to make him a witneſs of the 
ſtrength and number of his troops, He honour- 


ed him with magnificent preſents at his depar- 


ture; and left no means uneſſayed to gain him, 
or at leaſt to make him give: an advantageous 
character of his power and grandeur, At laſthe 
- diſmiſſed him, and ſent an envoy along with him 
the king of Denmark, with orders to demand 
the liberty of the adminiſtrator's widow, and of 
the other ladies whoſe buſbands were put to death 
by Chriſtiern. . .. 

The ladies were ftill kept priſoners. in ; Hh 
mark; and Guſtayus knew that he could neither 
| oblige the Swedes, nor raiſe his own glory more 

. effectually, than by procuring their liberty. But 
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inſtructions he gave to his envoy: he conſidered 


that Chriſtiern had put himſelf under the prote- 


ion of a prince who was able to put him in poſe 
ſeſſion of the kingdoms he had loſt, eſpecially if 
he ſhould find them divided. And therefore he 

gave ſecret orders to his agent to ſtudy the cha- 
racter of king Frederick, to diſcover the deſigns 
and the inclinations of his council, and to diſ- 


poſe them to a firm and laſting peace, which was 


equally neceſſary for both theſe monarchs; to 
| ſettle their authority in un Wann of their 
reigns. 


The Swediſh envoy, at | his arrival at the court 


ol Denmark, delivered his meſſage publicly, de- 


manding the liberty of the princeſs and the other 


Swediſh ladies: but afterwards, in a private au- 
dience, he complained, in his maſter's name, of 
the injury that monarch had received from the 
king of Denmark, by ſending an ambaſſador to 
Sweden, without acquainting him with his in- 
* tention, or directing the embaſſy to him. He 


repreſented to him, that the kings, his predeceſ- 
ſors, notwithſtanding their pretenſions to the 


crown of Sweden, were more careful to obſerve 
the common rules of decency, even during the 


late war betwixt the two kingdoms ; and that 
they were ſo far from ſerupling to acknowlege 


the dignity and authority of the adminiſtrators, 0 


that they directed the letters and embaſſies to 
them, which they ſent to the whole nation. He 


added, with a great deal of courage and reſoluti · 
on, that it would be more proper, bor a prince 
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| that was not well fixed upon his throne, to-ſecure 


| his intereſt at home, than to think of invading 
his neighbours; and that though the king his 
maſter entertained not any ambitious thoughts of 
aggrandizing himſelf, or extending the limits of 
his dominions, his army and garriſons were in 
fo good a condition, that it was beyond the 
power of all his enemies to make themſelves ma- 
ſters of one inch of Swediſh ground. And be- 
ſides, the cunning miniſter took occaſion to in- 
ſinuate, that Guſtavus might, if he pleaſed, be 
acknowleged king of Sweden by Chriſtiern himſelf, 
„RK. fixing all his thoughts and deſigns upon 
the reduction of Denmark, had offered to relin- 
quiſh and reſign his pretenſions to Sweden, pro- 
vided Guſtavus would enter into a league againſt 
the Danes. But he added, that his maſter re- 
fuſed abſolutely to entertain any correſpondence 
with his father's murderer, and declared that he 
was his enemy both as a n e and as 
king of Sweden. — 
Frederick perceived, dy the courage 0 re- 
ſolution of the Swediſh envoy, and by the rela- 
tion ef his own ambaſſador, that Guftavus's 
power was greater than the archbiſhop had re- 
preſented i it: he found that it would not be con- 
venient, in the preſent juncture of affairs, to re- 
new antient pretenfions that might make his 
country the ſeat of war. He offered to come to 
a friendly agreement with Guſtavus, and to en- 


ter into an offenſive and defenſive league with 


bim againſt Chriſtiern; and for a pledge and 


mark of his eſteem and . he ſent __ 


# 


meet the widow-princeſs, and received her 
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the adminiſtrator's widow, and the reſt of the 
Swediſh ladies that had been retained as priſoners 5 
in Denmark ſince the maſſacre of Stockholm, 
appointing an honourable convoy to attend them. 


Guſtavus, with all his court, went to J au 


with all the reſpect that was due to her birth and 


merit. He gave her an apartment in the caſtle of 
, Stockholm, and advanced her to the rank ſhe held 


in the kingdom during the life of the adminiſtra- 
tor. He endeavoured, with all imaginable marks 
of honour and reſpect, to make her bear, with 
leſs impatience, the misfortunes of her family; 
and put all the reſt of the ladies in poſſeſſion of 
their eſtates. Moſt of them had youth enough to 
recommend them to ſecond huſbands ; but alſo 
all the lords of their quality were Lache killed in 
the maſſacre of Stockholm, or were already mar- 
ried. No woman of quality, whether maid or 


widow, was ſuffered, in Sweden, to contract an 


alliance with a family leſs noble than her own. 


But the king removed that obſtacle, and permit- 


ted theſe ladies to chuſe their huſbands as they 
pleaſed, though under that ſeeming complaiſance 
he concealed a politic deſign; for he managed 


their inclinations ſo dexterouſſy, that they were 


eaſily perſuaded to chuſe the principal officers of 


Dis army. He exhorted theſe illuſtrious widows to | 


prefer merit before riches, , and to beſtow their 


fortunes and affections on men that had loſt 


part. of their blood i in the ſervice of their coun- o 


. rather than. on thoſe who derive hen = 
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blood from a long ſeries of noble anceſtors, 


but had never ſpent a drop of it for the de- 


fence and preſervation of the ſtate. By theſe al- 
| liances he ſecured the greateſt families of the 
kingdom, and at the ſame time found out a cheap 
way to reward his creatures, and to enable them 
to ſerve him more effectually. 

Whatever joy he expreſſed at the arrival of 
the adminiſtrator's widow, the inward ſatisfacti- 
on of his mind was not anſwerable to theſe ex- 
\ ternal demonſtrations. She had two children, 
who were mere infants at the death of her huſ- 
band, prince Steno, for whoſe memory and fa- 
| 2 the Swedes had an extraordinary venerati - 
| Guſtavus took the two young princes, un- 
# 55 pretext of educating them in the palace, and 
reſolved to provide a huſband” for the princeſs - 
their mother, who could not draw any advan- 
tage from that alliante to the prejudice of his au- 


thority and government. He propoſed and made 
9 her accept of Tureiohanſon, the firſt ſenator and 


great mareſchal of the kingdom. The king had 
conſidered the character of that lord, and found 
him to be ſuch a perſon as he deſigned for a huſ- 


OT band to the princeſs. | He was a man of great 
\ quality, and, had a conſiderable eſtate both in 


Sweden and Benmark: he was extremely proud 
of theſe advantages, but had neither valour nor | 
courage to reeommend him to the eſteem and 
affection of the ſoldiers. His birth was his only ; 
5 merit, and conſequently he could not be ſuppol- = 
/ ed to have any conſiderable intereſt in a kingdom, 
© where a brave warrior was infinitely more —— g 
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cd than one that could only boaſt of his deſeent 
from an illuſtrious family. 
Guſtavus made it his next care to find out the 
beſt expedients to weaken the power of the cler- 
gy, whom he ſuſpected and hated for their great 
riches; and for the affection they till retained 
for the Daniſh government, which had always 
maintained their authority. Archbiſhop Trolle 
was ſtill a zealous promoter of that intereſt: it 
was by his advice that Frederick cauſed himſelf 
to be crowned king of Sweden; and to preſerve. 
his credit with that prince, he entertained à ſe- 
cret correſpondence with the Swediſh clergy. 
The king was reſolved to humble a body of men, 
who, by their power and cabals, had always di- 
ſturbed the government, and oppoſed the autho- 
rity of the prince, and were never ſatisfied but 
when they were intruſted with the largeſt ſhare 
of the management of public affairs. But he was 
obliged to defer the execution of that deſign for 
ſome time, and was too prudent to begin his 
reign with diſputing the privileges of an order, 
whom the moſt abſolute prince ſhould never 


— touch but with a tender and wary hand. 


He contented himſelf at firſt with managing 
the elections for the filling up of vacant benefices. 
He procured two perſons to be named to-the bi- 

| ſhoprics of Stregnez and Weſteras, who were en- 
tirely devoted to him, and could not pretend to 
any. power or intereſt in the kingdom but by his 
favour and 2 Afterwards he ſent word 
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E + = 3 20 the canons of Upſal * „that conſidering the 


fight and condemnation of their archbiſhop, it 
would be convenient to chuſe a fit perſon to ſuc- 
ceed him. After the forms and proceedings that 
are requiſite i in ſuch caſes, and the uſual citation 
and ſummoning of that prelate to return to the 
kingdom, and vindicate himſelf from the crimes 
that were laid. to his charge, his contumacy in not 
appearing was reputed a voluntary abdication, and 
the chapter proceeded to anew election. By virtue 
of a recommendation from the court, which even 
then was not much different from an abſolute 
_ arder, the choice fell upon one John Magnus, a 
native of Sweden, who was learned i in {ch olaſtic 
divinity, very pious, and of an exemplary life. 
He was naturally of a fearful temper, and un- 
fit for the management of affairs: he was a lover 
of ſolitude, and had no intereſt in the kingdom; 
and conſequently was neither capable of form- 
ing nor proſecuting any deſigns en the r 
 VErn ment. . 
. Guſtavus concluded, that": 7 theſe nomipati- 
ons he had ſecured: the quiet of the ſtate, which 
vas uſually diſturbed by the ambition of the bi- 
But as he was entertaining himſelf with 
the delightful proſpect of an uninterrupted pro- 
ſperity, as the glorious reward and fruit of his 
labours, and was preparing to make his ſubjects - 
ſenſible of their happineſs under the kind influs 
ences. of * he was N by 
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the regency of Lubeck, in an affair that put him 


to a great deal of charge and trouble. 


After the flight and abdication of king Chris x] 
ſtiern, Severin de Norbi retired to the ifle of Goth · 


land, exclaiming againſt the Daniſh rebellion, 
and proteſting that he would revenge his maſter's 


injuries upon Frederick and Guſtavus, whom he 


branded with the odious name of uſurpers. His 


ſhips cruized perpetually upon the Baltic ſea, and 
took ſeveral conſiderable prizes. The ſucceſs of 
his firſt attempts, and the richneſs of his prizes, 


made him extremely arrogant; and he was ſo 
powerfully charmed with the tempting profpe& 


of railing his fortune by ſo quick and eaſy a way, 
that he reſolved to attack all the ſhips that had 


the misfortune to fall into his hands, and made 


the port of Wiſbi, the capital city of the iſland, 


a rendezvous or retiring-place for ſeveral other 
pirates, who infeſted the Baltic ſea, Thus of 


admiral of Denmark he became a captain of pi - 
rates; and taking down the Daniſh colours from 
his ſhips, aſſumed the quality of prince of Goth- 


land. He ſtiled himſelf the friend of God, and e- 


nemy of all the world; and boaſted, with a great 


5 


deal of inſolence, that he acknowleged no other 
ſuperiors but God and the ſun. : 
The merchants of Lubeck were poſſeſſed of 


| the whole commerce and trade of Sweden, in 


excluſion to all other nations, by virtue of the 


treaty which the regency concluded with Guſta- 


vus's ſecretary: and the magiſtrates of that city 
65 goes a right of partnerſhip to the Hans- 
| | K 4 | 
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Townsof Dantzick „Hamburgh, Roſtcck „Wiſmar, 
and Lunenburgh. But their ſhips were ſo narrow- 


ly watched by Norbi, and the reſt of the pirates, 


that few or none of them eſcaped. The regency of 
Lubeck, which, for the moſt part, was compoſed 
of the principal merchants of the city, being deep- 

_ 'by concerned in theſe loſſes, would have aſſaulted 
Norbi, and endeavoured to unkennel the reſt 
of the corſairs, if they had not been deterred by 
the expenſiveneſs of the war, and the uncertain- 
ty of the event. In ſo preſſing a difficulty they 
reſolved to have recourſe to the celebrated valour 
of Guſtavus, and to ſend one of their principal 
magiſtrates to engage him in the attempt, under 
pretext that the iſle of Gothland was an antient 
fief or dependency of the crown of Sweden. 
They intruſted the negotiation of ſo important 
an affair to one Herman, an old conſul of the 
city, who, under the ſeeming candour and ſimpli- 
eity of an honeſt merchant, concealed all the crafti- 
neſs and ſubtilty of the moſt diſſembling ſtateſman. 
After his arrival at Stockholm, he compli- 
mented Guſtavus in the name of his maſters, and 
_ congratulated the glory and proſperity of his 
reign. Then complaining of Norbi's piracies, 
he told the king, that the regency would have 
ſent an army to Gothland, to extirpate that neſt . 
of pirates, if they had not been certainly inform- 
© ed that the iſland belonged to the crown of Swe- 
den; that all the inhabitants of the north were 
ſurprized, that fo potent and victorious a prince 
would ſuffer fach an infamous crew to chuſe a 
retreat in his dominions; that Sweden was in a 
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manner inveſted by the ſhips of thoſe inſolent pßi- 
rates; that his majeſty's honour, and the intereſt _ 
of his ſubjects, obliged him to ſcour the ſeas of 
theſe rovers, who ruined the trade of his king- 
dom; and that it would be of great importance 
for the ſecurity of his government to make him- 
ſelf maſter of an iſland which covered the greateſt | 
part of the Swediſh coaſts, 
"Guſtavus was not ignorant of the pretend 
he had to that iſland, and of all the advantages 
of its ſituation with reſpe& to Sweden; but he 
was loth to engage in a foreign war, and to car- 
ry his army out of the kingdom in the begin- 
ning of his reign, leſt ſome diſturbance ſhould 
happen, or Chriſtiern ſhould make a deſcent in 
his abſence. Nor was he maſter of a ſufficient 
fand to defray the charge of ſo conſiderable an 
expedition, much leſs to carry on the war, if 
Norbi ſhould make a longer defence than he ex- 
peg, or if the king of Denmark ſhould take 
his part, and concern himſelf in the quarret. 
And beſides, he was ſenſible that the only rea- 
ſon which made thoſe trading vities ſo deſirous to 
engage him in a war with the pirates, was, that 
they might oblige him at his own charge to ſ- 
cure them in the poſſeſſion of thoſe vaſt advan- 
| tages they enjoyed by ingrofling the whole com | 
merce of Sweden. 
Having duly weighed the importance & wels 
reaſons, he told the Lubeck ambaſſador, that he 
was not diſpofed to undertake the employment of 
: 2 ings, and to: rove about the 3 
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© - Fo "queſt of adventures; that his preſence was ne- 
" y ig his own kingdom, and. that it was rea- 
+ Gnable his ſuhjects ſhould enjoy the Oeetneſs of 
2 peace which he had procured for them by the 
ſucceſs of his Arms. He added, chat he was not 
ignorant of his undoubted rigbt to the iſle of 

Gothland, but that the king of Denmark had. al- 
| ſo ſome pretenſions to the ſame iſland, and con- 
Ceagquently that the attempt in which the regency 
HA. Lubeck wauld engage him would certainly 
make that prince his enemy; and concluded 
with aſſuring the ambaſſador, that he would en- 
deavour to expel Norbi and the reſt of the pirates 
8 out of the iſland, as ſoon as the difference be- 
' twixt him and, Frederick could be rd to an 
amicable concluſion. Eg 


9 A 


The Lubeck envoy. perceived, by this anfwer, 
| that the king was diſſatisfied that the merchants 
of that city ſhould enjoy the whole advantage of 

the Swediſh commerce, without paying any, cu- 
R ſtoms or duties; and that be was reſolved to re- 
3 pay them i in their own coin ” by taking 8 advantage 
1 of. their . preſent. neceſſities. And therefore to 
gain him to a compliance with the deſires of that 
 - republic, he made the following propoſals: that 
; "Y the Hans; Towns Gould. P him with a fleet 
4 | ert his forecs into the iſland 85 that by 
| the conſent of the regency of Lubeck, the. pay- 

ment of the ſam due to that republie from Swe- 
dien, ſhauld be delayed for five years ; and that 
in caſe. his majeſty could not make 87 Rana 
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that the Hans- Towns, aſſociated with Lubeck, 0 Ke 


ſhould keep the ſea with a potent fleet, to inter - 
cept any ſuccours or relief that might. be ſent 
from Denmark; and added, that in 'caſe king 
Frederick ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in claiming 
the ſovereignty of Gothland, the regency would 
undertake to negotiate a match betwixt his ma» 
jeſty and Dorothy the princeſs of Denmark; and 
that in conſideration of the marriage, her father 
ſhould reſign all his pretenſions te that iſland. 
The ambaſſador induftriouſly divulged, both 
at court and among the people, the advantage- 
ous propoſals he had made to the king, that the 
Swedes might think themſelves concerned in the 


 -ſaccels of his negotiation. And beſides, he en- 


deavoured to perſuade ſome of the ſenators, by 
ſubtle and crafty inſinuations, that if the king 
ſhoald reject the offers he had made to him, the 
Hans- Towns would be obliged to have recourſe 
ta the king of Denmark, and to join their forces 
with that prince's army to drive the pirates out 
of the iſland. At the fame time he gained ſeve- 
ral merchants who dealt and correſponded with 
thoſe of Lubeck, and conſequently were eoncern- 
ed, as well as they, in the prizes that were taken 
by Norbi. Thus he formed a party in the ſe- 
nate, and among the inhabitants of Stockholm, 
who had not yet loſt their right, to diſcover their 
ſentiments concerning ſtate· affairs. Flle common | 
; people were fo accuſtomed to hear. of Guſtavus's 
-vitories, that they faricied him to be invineible ; 


and being cunningly wheedled by the ambaſſadera 
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tying out all the way, that it was a ſhame for 


ah” eden to ſuffer the inſoleney of thoſe pirates, 


5 | 1 — 


© who ruined the trale of the kingdom; that the 


ſea was ſo peſtered with them, that a boat durſt 
ſcarce adventure to fail out of the port, and that 
they were not afraid to come within the reach of 

the guns of the caſtle. And even ſome of the 
principal lords of the kingdom, perceiving that 


the king was {till irreſolute, could not forbear tel - 


ling him, that the adminiſtrator Suanto would 
never have ſuffered theſe ms to Are the coaſts 


x of the kingdom. 


' Guſtayus could not bear a ed that . 
ed to accuſe him of weakneſs and cowardice : he 
replied, in an angry tone, that neither his friends 
nor his enemies had ever ſuſpected him of want 

of courage; that he would no longer reſiſt their 
importunities, but that he might venture to fore- 
tel that the ſucceſs of that expedition would not 
anſwer their deſires and expectations. Thus he 

as at laſt prevailed with to ſign the 'treaty, 
"which was alſo ſubſcribed by the ambaſſador, as 
/plenipotentiary from the regency of Lubeck, 
-whither he returned to haſten the departure of 
the fleet, — to ay a eee 1 


With Guſtavus. on 


arts had eſtabliſhed his 3 


_ "xity on ſuch ſolid foundations, that he neither 
_ "dreaded the murmuring of the people, nor the 
Aiſſatisfaction of the nobility; nor could the unit · 
ac remonſtrances of all his ſubjects Have engag 


ed him in that deſign, if he had not been affald 


+ that the Hans- Towns would have entered into 


— 


FFF 
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treaty with the Danes. He knew that Norbi way 


was not in a condition to oppoſe the forces of 


. Sweden, and that he might eaſily find an oppor- 6 


tunity to cruſh ſo feeble an enemy; but he was 
ſenſible it would be a difficult taſk to expel the 
Danes, if they ſhould take this occaſion to make 


_ themſelves maſters of the iſland. In order to the 
execution of the deſign he had undertaken, he 
- commanded the troops that were appointed for 


that expedition to march, without noiſe, towards 


the port of Calmar, which was oppoſite to Goth- 
land: and notwithſtanding his unwillingneſs to 
undertake a war in the preſent juncture of affairs, 


as ſoon as he was engaged in the attempt he be- 


gan to proſecute it with ſo much vigour, that he 
ordered all the plate in the palace to be melted 
down, to maintain the charge of the expedition. 


He went himſelf to Calmar to receive the Lubeck 
ſhips, and ſaw his troops embark under _e com- 
mand of Bernard de Milan. LD i 


The general landed without opel at the 


a head of eight thouſand men, and in leſs than fif- 
teen days made himſelf maſter of all Gothland, 


except Wiſbi, the capital city, and the only forti- 


- fied place i in the iſland, which he inveſted. Nor- 


bi, ſurprized at fo unexpected an attack, and 
finding himſelf unable to reſiſt the power of the 


5 king of Sweden, ſet up king Frederick's colours 

in the higheſt place of the town, and at the ame 

' time ſent one of his creatures to that prince, of 
fering tö acknowlege him as ſovereign, if he 
Fab aſſiſt him with x fore _ to Bc. ap = 


| * 
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Theſe propoſals were very welcome to Frede- 


E 5 Tic ; for though he had not looked upon Goth- 
E land as a dependency of the crown of Denmark, 


it was his intereſt, according to the uſual policy 


of all ſovereigns, to curb the growing power of 


a neighbouring prince. He was glad of any op- 
portunity to ſtop the. rapid progreſs of that young 
eonqueror, and would have willingly ſent Norbi 
the aſſiſtance he deſired; but the fleet of Lubeck, 
and the reſt of the Hans- Towns, kept the ſea, 
and he was afraid of engaging in a foreign war, 
5 at a time when he had reaſon to fear a do neſtic 
| invaſion, in order to the reſtoration of Chriſtiern, 
whom the emperor had ſolemnly received under 

* protection. 

Theſe conſiderations made kim chuſe 9 to 
1 the effect of a negotiation; than to- hazard a 

with {> potent a neighbour : and in pur. 

ſuance of that deſign, he ſent an ambaſſador to 
Lubeck, to complain of the king of Sweden's 
_ injuſtice," and to deſire the regency to imploy 
their intereſt with that prince to oblige him to 
_ withdraw his forces out of an iſland that did not 
belong to him. Frederick was not ignorant of 
the league which that republic had made with 
_ Guſtavus: but to prevent the ill conſequences of 
that treaty, his ambaſſador had orders to repre» 
ſent to the magiſtrates of Lubeck, that it was 
their intereſt to puta timely ſtop to the prevailing 
power of Sweden; that Guſtavus was a daring 
and courageous prince, who would infallibly en- 
deavour to, make his conqueſts as boundleſs as 

his ambition, if his deſigns wer; * 
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by a . oppoſition; that the ſovereignty 
of the iſle of Gothland was an undoubted right 


of the crown of Denmark; that Norbi was in⸗ 
truſted with the government of it by Chriſtiern II. 


and that ſince he was willing to ſubmit to his 


lawful ſovereign, the king his maſter could not 


refuſe to protect his own ſubjects, and to defend 
that iſland to the utmoſt of his power, as a terri- 
tory that belonged to his crown. He added, that 
his majeſty would ſubmit his right to the judgment 
of the Hans- towns, rather than diſturb the peace 
of the north; and that he was willing the iſland 


ſhould remain ſequeſtered inthe hands of the regen | 


cy of Lubeck, till the controverſy betwixt him and 


. Guſtayus ſhould be decided by;a final ſentence. 


The magiſtrates of that city were eaſily per- 
ſuaded to embrace a propoſal, which, if it ſhould 
take effect, would not only ſecure them from the 
Pirates, ; bas free them. from the obligation, of 
Keeping a fleet at ſea to cover the Swediſh con- 
queſts. They were extremely pleaſed with the 


ſequeſtration, , and reſolved rather to be at the | 


charge of maintaining a garriſon in that iſland, 


| than to ſuffer it to fall into the hands of Guſta- | 


vus, who might one day make uſe of that oppor 
tunity to diſturb their trade, and to render him- 


ſelf more abſolute. in the Baltic ſea. Thus, the 
regency coneluded a ſecret treaty with Fredericks 
ambaſſador, by which they obliged themſelves 


to open a free paſſage to the Daniſh ſaccours. It 
Vas alſo agreed, that the king of Denmark chould 
0 75 an ambaſſador to Guſtavus, to complain of 


Be 
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that his envoy ſhould be followed by ambaſſadors 
from the Hans-Towns, who ſhould offer their 
* meddation, and detlare war againſt either of the 
two contending parties that ſhould refuſe to come 
to an accommodation. 

© _ Immediately the Daniſh forces were ordered to 
|, , embark, and entered the port of Wiſby without 
any oppoſition from the fleet of Lubeck: and 
ſoon after the ambaſſador of that town arrived at 
Stockholm, to expoſtulate with Guſtavus, in the 
name of the king his maſter, for beſieging a place 
in his dominions without declaring war againſt 
vn him. At the ſame time the ambaſſadors of che 
Hlans-Tobns came to propoſe a truce, and to de- 
B an interview berwixt the two kings at Malmo- 
= gen. "They offered the mediation of their maſters, 
3 and required the interview in ſo peremptory a 
manner, that G uſtavus perceived be muſt either 
ſubmit to that ex cpedient, or ex xpett immediarely 

| the declaration of an open war. — 
Ls 2 fearing to be aſſaulted by ſo potent a con- 
5 federacy, he was forced to divert the threatening 
ſtorm by conſenting to the conditions that were 


treachery, Frederick, who was maſter of the place 
appointed for the er view, ſent four ſenators, 
and fix of the moſt conſiderable lords in Den- 

mark, to remain at Stockheim as hoſtages, dur- 
ing the conference between the two kings. Gu- 
# Kerns was ſenſible of the danger to which Re 


8 the Hans-towns, and fo deſirous to make the 
es themſelyes acknow ege his ts” ·0 the 


„ 


3 5 propoſed to him. To prevent any ſuſpicion of 


expoſed bimſelf; but he was o afraid of irritat- 
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crown of Sweden, that he reſolved, at all ad- 


ventures, to purſue his intended journey. He 


repaired to Malmogen, accompanied with the 


: great marſhal Tureiohanſon, and two other ſec 
nators, after he had received another ſafe conduct 


from Frederick, and the ſecurity of the Hans- 


Towns for the ſafety of his perſon ; tho' it may be 


doubted whether any ſecurity can be given for a 


king, when he is in the dominions of his enemies. 
The reciprocal pretenſions of the two crowns 
to the iſle of Gothland were the ſubject of this 
conference, The matter was debated on both 


- » ſides with a great deal of heat; and each par ty 
produced their reſpective titles. Bildius, high | 


chamberlain to the king of Denmark, and Tu- 


reiohanſon for Guſtavus, urged the claims, and 


defended the rights of their maſters: but in the 


progreſs of the conference the great marſhal be- 


trayed the cauſe and intereſt of the crown of 
| Sweden, He could not, without a. ſecret envy, 


behold the power and proſperity of Guſtavus ; | 
and was unwilling to ſubmit to a maſter who, 


not long before, was his equal. He had a very 


conſiderable eſtate in Denmark, which made 
him afraid of diſobliging that monarch, who had 
threatened to deprive him of all the lands he 
poſſeſſed in his kingdom, if he ſhould perſiſt too 


obſtinately in the defence of his maſter. That 
menace ſtopped his mouth fo effectually, that 


he pretended a cold, .and a violent cough, to 
excuſe him from ſpeaking. Guſtavus, ſeeing him- 


ſelf betrayed by his treacherous miniſter, under- 
took the defence of his own cauſe, and alleged, | 
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with a great deal of vigour and eloquence, that 
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the ile of Gothland was always reckoned a part 


df the kingdom of Sweden ; that the Danes were 


only admitted into it by virtue of the treaty of 


Calmar; that their kings had no other right to it, 
during the union of the two kingdoms, but as 
they were ſovereigns of Sweden; that it was 
plain and undoubtedly certain, that king Albert 


mortgaged the iſland to the knights of the Teu- 


tonic order, for the ſum of twenty thouſand roſe- 
nobles; that Queen Margaret impoſed a tax, 


which was levied only in Sweden, to redeem it; 


5 that king Eric, her nephew and ſucceſſor, retired 


thither afterhisabdication, and after wards delivered 


it up to the Danes, to the prejudice of the crown 


of Sweden. The. ſolidity of theſe reaſons put 
the Daniſh miniſter to ſilence; but the ambaſſa · 
dors of the Hans-Towns, reſolving to keep up the 


8 difference, referred the deciſion of it to the re- 


WT of Lubeck, under the pretext of bringing 
it to a friendly. agreement. They woold have 


| alſo obliged the king of Sweden to withdraw 


his troops out of the iſland, and propoſed that 
the city of Lubeck ſhould put. a garriſon into 
Wiſbi according to the private treaty they had 


_ >" conicduddd. with the. Dani ham baden, Bur Gu- 


ſtavus was ſo far from conſenting. to; either of 
theſe motions, that he proteſted he would rather 
break off the conference and declare war, than 


ſiuffer himſelf to be bubbled out of his conqueſts: 
and the king of Denmark, who had put a ſtrong 


garriſon into Wiſbi, inſtead of inſiſting upon the 


Meow, which, he had only propoſed to 
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tempt the Lubeckers to break the treaty with Gu- _ 


ſtavus, was. eaſily perſuaded to conſent, that eve ; 


ry thing ſhould remain in the fame poſture, in in 
expectation . of the regency's ſentence. - 2 F 

Theſe two princes gave one another reciproc 
marks of eſtecm and reſpect, norwithſtanding the 
differences that reigned between them. They 
found themſelves engaged in the ſame intereſt, 
and entered into a league offenſive and defenſive 
againſt the late king Chriſtiern, without menti- | 
oning the treaty of Calmar. They gave each o- 
ther mutual aſſurance of a ſincere friendſhip, not- 
withſtanding the natural antipathy betwixt the 


two kingdoms. After their laſt complements, 
Guſtavus took leave of the king of Denmark, and 
left Malmogen to return to Sweden. He had 


not gone far when he met the Lubeck 
ambaſſador, who engaged him in the | 
expedition againſt Gothland, The- ſight of that - 

miniſter put him in mind of the treachery of the 
republic; and he was ſo tranſported with fury at 


Herman. 


ſo provoking an idea, that he ſtopt the ſubtle 


conſul, and aiked him fiercely what was become 


of the treaty, and the magnificent promiſes of 


his maſters? At the ſame time he put his hand 


to his poinard, as if he had been going to kill 


him: but one of the ſenators, that accompanied 
him, prevented the blow, and the ambaſſador 
made his eſcape. Thus Guſtavus retired out of 


5 the Daniſh territories, and as he entered into his 


own dominions, he told thoſe who followed him, . 
that he would never £9 out of them in but at 
the head of an amy: 


* 
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some of the. ſenators and officers of the army, 


3 l 'who had the largeſt ſhare in his confidence and 
' = favour, took this occaſion to conjure him, that 


he would no longer delay the ceremony of his 


coronation. 


To convince him of the importance 
and reaſonableneſs of their deſire, they told him, 


that it was but too probable the ſucceſs of his 


arms, and the glory of his victories had procured 
him the envy and jealouſy of his neighbours, 
and, perhaps, alſo the ſecret hatred of ſome 
great perſons in his 6wn kingdom; and that if 
either of them could obtain their deſire, he would 


be leſs fortunate and happy. They added, that 


there were ſeveral lords in Sweden who pretend 


ed they could hardly look upon him as their ſo- 


| vereign, becauſe he had not yet received the 
crown; and concluded, that the ceremony of his 


coronation was abſolutely neceſſary for the eſta- 
bliſhment of his authority, and the conſirmation 
of his title; that neither his foreign nor dome- 


8 a ſtic- enemies might entertain the leaſt hope of ſee· 
* ing any diſadvantageous alteration i 


his fortune. 
Guſtavus was not ignorant of the importance 


and neceſſity of that ceremony in an elective 


kingdom: but nothing could ſhake the reſoluti- 


on he had taken to put off his coronation till he 
had executed thoſe ſecret deſigns, without which 


he thought he could neither ſettle his authority, 


nor ſecure the happineſs of his reign. It i is true, 


he was acknowleged as ſovereign, and the Army 


was at his diſpoſal ; but he was not maſter of a 
| ifficient Rand to carry on a war. Tbe 1 5 
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the de of taxes was reputed tyrannical, 


the commolſis were reduced to extreme poverty, 
and the nobility exhauſted by a long and expen- 


ſive war. On the contrary, the' clergy were . 
rich and powerful, eſpecially the biſhops Who 


bad ſeized on the principal forts, and part of the 


5 revenues of the crown. He knew that theſe pre- 


lates were always very careful to make the prince 
fake a ſolemn oath, on the day of his coronation, 


to preſerve and maintain all their privileges: and 


he was ſo far from intending either to take or 


perform an oath of that nature, that he was 
firmly reſolved to abrogate and cancel all thoſe 
privileges, which he looked upon either as forced 


and involuntary 


grants, or unjuſt uſurpations of 


the lands and revenues of the crown. 


After he had, in a very obliging manner, 
thanked theſe lords for the zeal they expreſſed for 


his intereſt, he told them, that the ceremony of 


his coronation could not be performed without 


a vaſt expence ; that there were other more preſ- 
ſing occaſions for money, that were abſolutely 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the ſtate; that 


he had received advice of the daily increaſe of 
Chriſtiern's forces and party; that the empe- 
ror ſeemed reſolved to re-eſtabliſh that prince in 
the poſſeſſion 6f his former dominions; that it 


Was uticertain whether the forces deſigned for 


that expedition would invade Sweden or Den- 
mark ; that it was abſolutely impoſſible to op- 


poſe their deſcent without an army by land, and 
à fleet ar ſea; that he was wholly deſſitute of mo- 


doeh to raiſe pres, and make other a eceſſar 
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parations; that it was well known he had mort- 


gaged his own eſtate to expel the Danes out of 
the kingdom; . that he. had lately melted down 


* the plate that belonged to the crown to pay the 
charge of the expedition to Gothland, which was 


thought to be of fo great importance for the ſecu- 


rity and freedom of trade; and that conſidering 
the extreme miſery of the common people, and 


the poverty of the nobility after ſo long a war, 


| | is it was high time to demand a ſubſidy of the cler- 


By who were actually in poſſeſſion of above one 


half of the lands and revenues of the kingdom, 
and perhaps made their court to king Chriſtiern 


in private, on the ſcore of theix never having 
contributed to the ſupport of his enemies. He did 


not then think fit to give them a clearer account 
of his ſecret intentions, but contented himſelf 


with telling them that it was the part, and ought 


to be the care of his friends, and eſpecially of 


thoſe who had ſet him upon the throne, to fur- 


nich him with ſufficient power and authority to 


maintain the honour of the poſt to which they 


had advanced him, inſtead of flattering him with 
the vain ſhow of an empty ceremony. . + 


 Afierwards, he opened his mind more freely to 
Larz Anderſon, the chancellor, who was Lg 
fon of an obſcure birth, but full of am 


a valt and ſoaring genius, cunning, and == 
and bold i in council. 4 He Was matter. of 2 Foy 
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his own abilities procured him the dignity of 
archdeacon of the church of Stregnez. He had 


F alſo ſome proſpect of obtaining the biſhoprie, for 
there were ſame who voted for him at the electi · 
„don, bur he was diſcouraged by the rubs be 
: met with in that way to preferment, that he re- 
* folved to try his fortune in another road, and left 
| the church for the court, where his merit wass 
quickly taken notice of, and procured him te 
; eſteem of Guſtavus. His ſkill in the laws of tie 


country, and his reſentment againſt the clergy x 
for excluding him from a biſhopric, were ſuffici- 
ent qualifications to recommend him t the fas 
| vour of that prince, who wanted a proper in- 
| ſtrument to humble an order of men whom he 
both feared and ſuſpected. That wiſe monarch, 
having folrfd fo fit a perſon for the executing of 
his deſigns, gave him ſeveral diſtinguiſhing marks 
of his eſteem, and of the confidence he placed in 
him, and advanced him to the dignity of chan« 
eellor. At laſt perceiving that his friendgurged 
him with ſo much earneſtneſs to haſten the cere- 
mony of his coronation, he told that miniſter 
that he could not look upon himſelf as ſovereign 
of Sweden, fo long as the biſhops were maſters 
of ſo many forts, and retained the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe lands and revenues which his predecefforg 
had aficnated from the crown to enrich the ſecu- 
lar and regular clergy: bur at the ſame time he 
| ackhowleged that he was afraid the leaſt attempt 
upot the privileges of the church would occaſion 
new diforders-in the ſtate, and that the Swedes, 
out of their blind obedience and reſpedt to chen 
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ſpiritual guides, would accuſe him of profaneneſs 


for challenging his own property, and imagine 
him to be guilty of a crime againſt religion for 
ſeizing on thoſe lands and treaſures, which they 
believed were conſecrated to God, though they 
ſerved only to maintain the luxury aad vanity of 
7 and ſeditious perſons, who were always rea- 
dy to facrifice the public intereſt to their ambition. 

Anderſon, who was poſſeſſed with the new 
doctrine that was propagated by Luther, and, 
perhaps, looked upon religious controverſies as 
mere philoſophical problems, endeavoured, like 
2 political courtier, to confirm his maſter in 
a deſign, which he perceived was agreeable 

to him. He told him, that he ſaw no reaſon 
y he ſhould make the leaſt ſeruple to ob- 


© Bge the cle gy to contribute for the defence of 
the kingdom, and even, in caſe of neceſſity, 


to ſeize thoſe lands or revenues which they 
poſſeſſed by virtue of legacies or donations; that 
the church was not confined to the clergy, but 


included the-whole body of the faithful ; that in 


the pure and unſpotted infancy of the church, 
and in thoſe happy days when that name was 
common to the whole aſſembly of Chriſtians, 
thoſe riches and revenues that are at preſent ap- 
propriated to the clergy were poſſeſſed in com- 
mon by the people, who beſtowed them on pu- 
blic uſes, and eſpecially for: the relief of the poor; 


chat the name of church was aſterwards claimed 
by the clergy as their peculiar privilege, that 


under the ſpecious pretext ef that title they 
— themſelves maſters of thoſe re- 
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tlie 


venues, of which they were only the ſtewards 
and diſtributers; that the eſtates and revenues of 


the laity ought to be reputed the patiimony of 


the church as well as thoſe of the clergy ; that the 
clergy were the ſmalleſt part of the church, and 
ought to contribute proportionably for the ſecu- 


rity and preſervation of the government by 


3 ich they were pro tected. | 
That, however, he acknowleged there was 
ad of ſome more ſpecious and plauſible pretexts 


than the public good, and the intereſt of the ſtate, 
to keep the people from being deluded by the 

erafty inſinuations of the prieſts and monks, who 
made it their buſineſs to perſuade them, that their 


eſtates-were as ſacred as their pr ofeſſion, and that 


* 


the blow, which ſeemed only to fall upon the pa- 


trimony of the church, was really aimed at their 
religion: that the only way to prevent the fatal 


conſequences of the authority of the clergy, and 


the ſuperſtition of the people, was to make uſe 


of the reformation that was ſet on foot by Luther, 
and began to make a conſiderable progreſs in the 
kingdom: that under pretext of propagating a 


doctrine that was equally oppoſite to the tempo- 


ral power, and the exceſſive riches of the clergy, 
he might afterwards take occaſion to ſeize upon 
vrts that belonged to the biſhops, and re- 
unite to the demeſns'of the crown thoſe lands 
and eſtates that were alienated-by the imprudent 


| zeal of his predeceſſors. 


_ That though -pope Leo X. had' condemned 
CR it was well known that famous doctor 
2 at Un 5, 1 1 


4 
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had only incurred the indignation of the court of 
Rome, by expoling its corruptions | and abuſes, 
That, after all, though his opinions might be 
looked upon as indifferent points of controverſy 
by other nations, till the difference ſhould be de- 
cided by a definitive ſentence of the church in a 
general council; they were of the higheſt i import- 
* ance for the eftablikmant of his authority in 
Sweden, and for the ke execution of his 
_ deſigns. _ 

+ That the 3 who were © already ſallcient- 
"7 prepared and pre- poſſeſſed by the Lutheran 
doctors, would be pleaſed to ſee the clergy de- 
prived of their vaſt eſtates, eſpecially if at the 
ſame time care were taken to leſſen the taxes that 
lay ſo heavy upon them. That if the, gentry 
were put in poſſeſſion of the lands that were, ali- 
enated by their anceſtors, they would never be 
tempted to oppoſe a doctrine that tended to en- 
rich their families. That the greateſt part of the 
Tegular clergy were weary. of their confine 
notwithſtanding the magnificence of cheir priſons, | 
and would gladly profeſs a religion that ſuffered 
them to enjoy all the pleaſures and advantages 
of ſociety : that the inferior clergy would be ea- 
ſily perſuaded to ſhake. off the burdenſome yoke 
of a forced celibacy, and- chearfully em- 


brace ſo favourable an opportunity to exchange 
their ſcandalous libertiniſm for lawful matrimo- 
ny. That the biſhops would, perhaps, make 

uſe of their power and authority to oppole an al 
_ eration in which they were ſo nearly concerned ; ; 
but that there had been a great and happy . : 


22253 — 
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in the face of affairs ſince the reign of king Ca» 


nutſon, and that they were no longer able to le- 
vy war againſt their ſovereign. That, he knew 


not whether it might not ſerve to promote, in- 


ſtead of retarding, the accompliſhment of his de - 
ſigns, if thole prelates ſhould obſtinately perſiſt . 
in the old religion, That there were but few of 
that order in the kingdom, and that it would be 
an eaſy taſk to remove or baniſh them; whereas 
if they ſhould embrace Lutheraniſm, they might 
pretend, by marrying, to erect their biſhoprics”- 


into ſecular principalities, and conſequently de- ; 
prive.him of the moſt important advantage he 


hoped to draw from the a of Luthe- 
raniſm in his kingdom. 

That after all, the archbiſhop, John Mag gnus, 
was of a timorous and irreſolute temper ; that he 
had neither relations nor intereſt in the kingdom, 
and would willingly ſuffer himſelf to be deprived 
of part of his eſtate, that he might not be obliged 


to comply with the prevailing religion. That 


the new biſhops of Stregnez and Weſteras, whom 
he had lately preferred to theſe rwo rich benefices, 
were perſons of mean extraction, and had too lit- 
tle credit among the people to preſume to oppoſe 
the will of their benefactor. That the biſhops of 
Vexio and Abo were ſcarce acquainted with the 
difference betwixt the Roman catholics and the 


| Latheratis: and that he was ſure their curioſiry * 


would never prompt them to ſtudy ſo intricate a 
controverſy, That though it could not be ſfup- 


hoſe: n Uliterate — be much 
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concerned at the alteration of religion, they would 
probably take the alarm at the firſt attempt that 
ſhould. be made to leſſen their revenue: but that 
the irregularity of their lives had rendered them ſo 
obnoxious to the public cenſure, that they would 
never dare to provoke the indignation of their ſo- 
vereign, and that they would be eaſily prevailed 


Voith to comply with any regulation that ſhoutd 


not diſturb them in the enjoyment of their be- 
loved pleaſures. That there remained only the 


bidhops of Lincoping and Scara who either would 
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or could oppole his deſigns : that it was true they 
were extremely proud of the dignity of their fun- 
_ tion, Jealous of their leaſt privileges, obſtinate 
in their opinions, always. inclined to favour the 
Daniſh faction, notwithſtanding the diſmal ef- 
ect of king Chriſtiern's barbarity ; and that they 
would infallibly endeavour” to gain the eſteem 
and affection of the people by a ſtedfaſt Zeal to 
the doctrine of the church; but aſſoon as Luthe- | 
raniſm ſhould be eſtabliſhed by the eftates, it 
would be an eaſy matter to- make the reſiſtance - 
of thoſe prelates paſs for a crime, and to baniſh 
them out of the kingdom, with all the moſt ob- 
ſtinate defenders of the old religion. He conelud- 
ed with repreſenting to the king, that the found- 
ers of kingdoms and empires are always obliged 
to ſtruggle with extraordinary difficulties; but 


. drity by force, and conquer the averſi- 
on of the people, are afterwards obeyed. by i in- 
_ diination, and an _ as the n © . 
_ country, 
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The chancellor had no ſooner ended his diſ- 
courſe, but he found that it had all the ſucceſs he 
could deſire; for Guſtavus could not Teſiſt the 
prevailing force of thoſe reaſons which were ſo 
agreeable to his ſecret deſigns, and ſo exactly 
| ſuited to the ſcheme he had drawn for the eſta- 
bliſhment and ſecurity of his government. He 
foreſaw that the emperor's intereſt with the pope 
would hinder that pontiff frem declaring in his 
favour; and therefore reſolved to give the firſt 
blow, and to make him incapable of hurting 
him, fince he could not expect his aſſiſtance. 
And ſince he perceived that the introducing of 
Lutheraniſm would be the moſt effectual expedi- 
ent to ruin the pope's authority, his judgment 
was eaſily determined to follow the biaſs of his 
| inclination; and he concluded, that he might, 
| without a crime, embrace an opinion that was ſo 
favourable to the prerogative of the crown, which 
moſt ſovereigns either do not or will not . 
n from the good of the ſtate. | | 
Hie would have willingly owned the doftrine 
of Luther, if he had not conſidered that the bare 
changing of his religion was not only- inſufficient 
for the entire accompliſhment of his deſigns, but 
that ſo ſudden and prepoſterous a change might 


be attended with dangerous conſequences. He 


was ſenſible, that during the infancy of an un- 
ſettled government, ſo i me a change ſhould 
| always be begun by the people; and that the 
| prince ſhould afterwards 988 brace the pre- 
_ Vailing Pg gut of 4 mere ee to His 
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- Beſides, he could not ſuppoſe that all 

"the owredes would be perſuaded without reluctan- 
ey to follow their maſter's example, ſince they 
dere not fwayed by the ſame motives either of 
intereſt or inclination, And from thence he con- 
cluded, that the alteration of religion would nor 
de the work of one year, by reaſon of the great 
and - unavoidable difficulties which he foreſaw 
uct, or at laſt meim the execution of 


— 


He knew that ay a . in the 
> om, and even at the court, that would op- 
poſe ſi chan attempt, and forſake his party and 
intereſt, as ſoon as he ſhould diſcover the leaſt 
inclination to aboliſh the antient religion. But 
on the other hand, he could not endure to bear 
the whole burden of the government, and to 
de perpetually harraſſed with all the trouble and 
care that is inſeparably annexed to the manage · 
ment of affairs of ſtate, while the ſtrongeſt forts, 
the revenues and rights of the crown, and the 
| beſt eſtates in the kingdom, were ſecurely poſſeſt 
dy an order of men, who, inſtead of improving 
their power and riches for the good of the ſociety 
of which they were members, made uſe of thoſe 
advantages to oppoſe the juſt deſigns of their ſo- 
vereign, and e and aſſiſt the enemies 
of the nation. Such conſiderations as theſe in- 
duced him to expoſe himſelf to all the dangerous 


and uncertain events of a civil war, and even to 


hazard his perſon and his crown, rather than to 
content himſelf with the enjoyment of a titular 


1 5 f eee or, if w venture * a cons. | 
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jecture that ſeems to be more agreeable to his - 
character and eircumſtances, he was ſo confident 7 

of his dn power, and of the fidelity and affe- 

ion of his ſubjects, that he thought it would be 

an eaſy taſk to reaſſume the poſſeſſion of a part 

of thoſe eſtates that were alienated in favour of 

the clergy, under the ſpecious pretext of reform- 

ing the chureh, and ſecuring the intereſt of the 

e | 
Guſtavus ſtood in need of all his policy to ma- 

nage ſo nice a game: and it muſt be acknowleg- 

ed, that he acted, on this occaſion, with all the 

prudence and dexterity of a complete ſtateſman. . 

He was extreme careful to conceal his thoughts, 

concerning the new opinions of Luther; but at 

the ſame time he gave ſecret orders to chancellor 

Anderſon, not only to protect Olaus Petri, and bo 

the reſt of the Lutheran doctors, but alſo to ink 

vite others from the univerſities of Germany, that 

| Latheraniſm might make a quicker and more u: 

_ ceſsful progreſs gh the e provitices of 

the kingdom. | 

In the mean time cus; and the obes Ehe- 
rans, relying upon the chancellor's protection, 
propagated their maſter's doctrine with extraor- 
dinary care and application, explaining and recom- 
mending it daily in their ſermons with incredible 
zeal and diligence. Moſt of the new doctors were 
ſuperior to the Swediſh clergy, both in learning 
and eloquence; and theſe advantages were very 

conſidetably improved by a certain air of regula · 

8 4 e in all their aktion, r - 
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ways attends the firſt heats. of a reformation. 
They were heard with pleaſure. by the people, 
who are always: extremely fond of novelties that 
put them to no charge, and only tend to the 
humbling of their ſuperiors, Nor were they leſs 
' favourably received by the courtiers and princi- 
pal nobility, who, perceiving the ſucceſs that at- 
tended the labours of theſe miniſters, and that 
the opinions which they endeavoured to intro- 
duce ſeemed only to threaten the prelates, be- 
gan to treat them with æ more than ordinary com- 
2 | plaiſance, and to conſider their eng with 
Attention. | 
_ While theſe 3 were propagating their 
Cons from the pulpit, Guſtavus made it his 
buſineſs to find out ſome ſpecious pretexts to de- 
ſtroy the power of the biſhops and clergy. in 
purſuance of this deſign he began with the infe- 
41 rior eccleſiaſtics, iſſuing out ſeveral declarations 
EE. againſt the curates, and in favour of the people; 
i | that the laity might be obliged, by intereſt, to 
favour and promote theſe innovations, and that 
: the people might be accuſtomed, by. degrees, to 
ee the clergy deprived of their privileges. 
1 | The Swediſh curates had aſſumed a right to 
ora a kind of tribute or tax upon certain pu- 
ns hlie ſins; and, with a great deal of rigour, ex- 
FE ated conſiderable fines from thoſe who took the 
FRE. diverſion of hunting or fiſhing in time of divine 
= BM ſervice, abuſed the women to, whom they were 
contracted before the ſolemn celebration of the 
fſlacrament of marriage. This privilege was abro- 
5 gated by one e of the king's n and the 
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prieſts were prohibited to exact ſach .impoſitions 


for the future. By another declaration, they were 

forbidden to uſe eccleſiaſtical cenſures agaipſt their 
private enemies or creditors. The biſhops, and 
their officials had extended the juriſdiction of the 


church ſo far beyond its ordinary limits, that 


they claimed a right to take cognizance of all ſorts 
of affairs that had the leaſt relation to religion. 


An oath made it a bargain, the interpoſition of 


a clergyman which was frequently begged for 
that purpoſe, or the leaſt diſpute that aroſe about 
a contract of marriage, were reckoned ſufficient 
grounds to remove a cauſe from the ordinary 
courts of juſtice; and by theſe, and ſuch like 
mearis, the clergy were become extremely power- 
ful and formidable. But Guſtavus abrogated 


' that juriſdiction entirely, inſinuating at the ſame | 


time, that the hearing and determination of ſuits 


was inconſiſtent with the function and duty of a 


clergyman: and by the ſame declaration it was 


_ - ordained, that the clergy ſhould be obliged to 


refer the deciſion of their differences to ſecular 
judges, who were authorized to take OR 


| n all the affairs in the kingdom. 


At laſt, he iſſued out a declaration againſt the 


| biſhops themſelves, by which they were expreſsly 


prohibited for the future to enter upon, or pre 
tend any right to the eſtates or inheritance of the 
clergymen within their reſpective dioceſſes, to 
the prejudice of their lawful heirs; and by the 


1 fame edict theſe prelates were required to produce, | | 
before the ſenate, the e and titles by _— | 
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of which they exacted fines and forfeitures. Thus 
be continued to publiſh declarations, one after 
another, according to the progreſs which Luthe- 
raniſm made in the kingdom : and the ſeveral - 
ſteps he made in the carrying on of his ſecret de- 
fign, excited the curioſity and attention of all his 
ſubjects, who began to interpret his actions ac- 
cording to their ſeveral intereſts or inclinations: 
the lords and gentlemen, without giving them- 
ſelves the trouble to examine the new doctrine 
- that was preached to them, were pleaſed to ſce 
the king proceed ſo vigorouſly againſt a party 
whom they hated; and even ſome. of the moſt 
conſiderable perſons of the kingdom began to de- 
celare openly for the Lutherans, hoping, by theſe 
innovations to recover thoſe eſtates which their 
anceſtors bequeathed for the foundation of fo 
miany.rich convents * which the — 
full. 
"| rants tele e tothoſs | 
among the commonalty who underſtood the 
world, and were, in fome meaſure, erb. 
with the management of public affairs. They 
could not blame the king for moderating the 
power of the clergy, and aboliſnhing thoſe extor- 
- tions that were ſaid to have been invented at the 
court of Rome, and eunningly introduced under 
us titles of indulgences, tithes, and 
_ aims. dar that which added moſt to their ſatiſ- 
faction, was, that the king had put a — 
; ne and — -occedir prof the . 
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WM tary with their pretended correction andeccle- 

' ſiaſtical cenſures. 

, In the mean time the regluar gal geular der. 

| i gy looked upon theſe regulations as ſo many ſa- 
. erilegious incroachments upon their authority: 

J nor could they endure to be thus diſturbed in the 

. = poſſeſſion of their rights and privileges. But the 

i king, without regarding the impotent reſentments 

5 of a weakened enemy, ſent his troops into win⸗- 
: ter-quarters upon their lands, which none of his 
q predeceſſors had ever attempted to do, and even 
; quartered his horſe in the abbies and monaſteries, 

t under pretext that the peaſants were ruined by 
- the war, but in effect to keep the monks in awe 

L by the preſence of his ſoldiers. Afterwards he 

r ordered his officers of juſtice to examine the title 

d of the Carthuſians tõ the rich monaſtery ofGriphy- 
$ ſholm; which was founded by his anceſtors; and 
N the monks. were obliged to prove the donation 
8 or acquiſition of the lands they enjoyed. Since 
e they could not produce any legal title or charter 
d to entitle them to the poſſeſſion of thoſe eſtates, 
5 they had recourſe to preſeription; alledging, that 
Ee they owed the greateſt part of their revenues to 
r- the piety of the lords of Vaſa, but had loſt their 
5 charters during the confuſion and diſorder of the 
er civil wars. But the king, over · ruling their plea, 
d ſeized on thoſe lands that belonged originally to 
"i his family, and expelled the monks out of their 
* convent, under pretext that it was built upon his 
ps eſtate; though, perhaps, he was glad of this op- 
ns portunity to ſatisfy his private revenge, by pu- 
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ſtiern. And it may be probably ſuppoſed, that 


the people, and at the ſame time to excite the 

_ Nobility to follow his example, by reſuming the 

poſſeſſion of the mo an e ener by 
Weir anceſtors. 


The Lutheran * to gain hs tows of 
the principal noblemen, inſinuated to them on 


bubbles of the clergy ; that purgatory had alrea- 
1 dy coſt them the: beſt part of their eſtates; chat 
the monks had made uſe of that holy chest 
'  _ mWheedle them out of thoſe vaſt revenihs tl 

| were ſpent ſo luxuriouſly in the convents that 
» they ought to ſeize upon thoſe uſurped eſtates, 


Without dreading the pretended violence of an 


imaginary fire; and rhat ſuppoſing there was re- 


Aly ſuch a place as purgatory, it would be ridi- 
culous to imagine, that the torment could be mi- = 
tigared. by the prayers or ſongs of a few monks, - 


| 7 - Ar the fame time Olaus publiſhed a verſion of 


- the New Teſtament into the-Swediſh- language, 


| ö * Which was only a tranſlation of the German copy 


that was written by Luther. Olaus's \diſeiples 
took care to recommend this work in their ſer- 


mons, extolling the value and neceſſity of it, and 
-  ſpreatlingit induſtriouſly through the whole king- 
. dom. They concluded, that it would be fa- 


„ 


2 a book that made them any of - the 6 10% 


he took this way to diſcover the inclinations of 


vourably received by the people, and eſpecial- 
Iy bythe women, who would-be extremely fond 
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into their houſe when he was perſecuted by Chri- 


all occaſions, that they had been too long the 
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vould . rather ſubmit to the authority of ſome paſ- 


ſages that were purpoſely accommodated to the 
new doctrines, than give themſelves the trouble 
of enquiring into the fidelity of the tranſlation. : 

The Swediſh biſhops perceived that this work 
proceeded, from the ſame hands that had begun 
to invade their privileges; and that the attempt 
Which was made upon their religion would end 
in the ruin of their dignity. They obſerved, 
in all the ſteps that were made by the king, a 


ſeries of projects and deſigns, which they neither 
could nor durſt oppoſe. However, ſince he took 


care to conceal his inclination to Lutheraniſm, 


and continued in the external profeſſion of the 76: 


catholic religion, they were afraid to expreſs their 


fuſpicions of his ſincerity, and reid to dif 


1 as he did. jo 
In purſuancè of this reſolution, 3 went in a 


1 attend his majeſty, and intreated that N 
Olaus and his followers might be proſecuted as 
notorious heretics. The archbiſnop of Upfal, 


who ſpoke in the name of the reſt, acquainted 


the king, that Olaus's tranſlation was only a copy 


olf Luther's, which was condemned by the holy 


ſee, and by the moſt celebrated univerſities of 


Europe. Afterwards he repreſented to him, in 
few words, and with a great deal of modeſty and 


reſpe&, that they could not forbear concluding, 


that his majeſty's late declarations were contrived | 
by the enemies of their religion, ſince they were 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with the immunity 
the church, and even with the privileges e 
nation. And therefore he Frayed him, . 


AS. 
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name of the whole Swediſh clergy, to revoke 
thoſe edits; and exhorted him, in pathetic and 
reſpectful terms, to vouchſafe his protection to 
the eſtabliſhed religion and its miniſters. _ 
Ihe king replied, that fince the clergy had 
ſeized on the lands and revenues of the crown 
during the civil wars, they could not blame his 
officers for making an exact inquiry into their 
uſurpations, nor find fault with him for re- 
quiring a reſtitution of what had either been 
taken from him, or unjuſtly alienated. As 


| : fbr Olaus, he told them, with a ſeeming in- 


difference, that he would readily ſuffer the law 


do be executed either upon him or any of his 


ſubjects that ſhould be convicted of hereſy; but 
that he could not deny him the juſtice to hear 
him before they proceeded to pronounce ſentence 
againſt him: adding, that he had always heard 
vantageous character of his life and conver- 
8 that the accuſations which were brought 
againſt him might proceed from the envy and 
© jealouſy of his brethren; and, that it was the 
ufual cuſtom of divines to brand all thoſe who 
differed from them in opinion with the  odious 
name of heretics, though their controverſies were 
frequently grounded on frivolous queſtions of 
The archbiſhop, being equally troubled and ſur- 
_ prized to ſee that the king looke 
troverſy with Olaus as a mere inſignificant ty 
70 betwixt idle and en divines, offered, | 
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jeſty and the whole ſenate, that Olaus was guilty 
of ſeveral pernicious errors, without conſidering 


that ſuch witneſſes are always the judges of the 
conferences that are held before them. The king, 
who was willing to take this occaſion to accuſtom 
his ſubjects, by his example, to examine religi- 
ous controverſies, accepted the archbiſhop's pro- 
poſal ; and the conference was s appointed to be 


held at Upſal. 


The king, attended by the 9 and 
followed by all the court, went thither 1 " | 
at the time appointed: Olaus appeared 


in the aſſembly with all the confidence that could 


be expected in a man who had received a ſecret 


aſſurance of his prince's protection. The biſhops 
appointed one Gallus, a famous divine, to op- 
poſe him, pretending, that they would not diſ- 


honour their character by diſputing with one who 


ought to have ſubmitted to their judgment; 


though, perhaps, the ſenſe of their own weak- 
neſs was the true reaſon that made them decline 
GATE with fo learned and eloquent an 


adveriary. 


The king having conmanded that the confe · 
rence ſhould be put in writing, the two doctors 
entered into a long debate concerning purgatory, 
indulgences, communion under both kinds, the 


eelibacy of the prieſts, and the temporal power 
and dignity of the clergy. They could not ſo 
much as agree concerning the nature of the proofs a 
chat were tobe made uſe of in ſuch caſes: for _ 
whereas the catholic doctor endeavoured: 0 con- 


ben his aſertions not only by the author wor © 
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= the holy ſcripture, but alſo by addition; and the 
= teſtimony of the fathers and councils ; Olaus pre- 
 _ __ tended, that the controverſy ought to be decid- 
ed by the ſcripture alone, and that his adverſary 
Vas obliged to prove both the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline of the church by 3 Nahges out of 

the New Teſtament. 

During the heat of the diſſ pute, Olaus . 
ed his adverſary to produce any paſſage in the 
goſpels, or inſtance in the practice or lives of the 
apoſtles, that gave the biſhops a right to poſſeſs 
principalities and ſecular dignities, or to inflict 

- eccleſiaſtical cenſures upon their private enemies, 
and merely for temporal concerns. In the mean 
time he received the applauſes of the courtiers, 

vrho are always of the prince's religion. Some of 
the ſenators aſked Gallus, whether it was poſſible 
that the ſcripture ſhould not contain all the proofs 
thatwere neceſſary todefend the faith which he pro- 
feſſed? The catholic doctor replied, that he could 
not give up the arguments which he drew from 
tradition to vindicate the practice of the church in 
matters of diſcipline, without betraying the cauſe 
3 he had. undertaken to defend; but though he 
1 ſhould confine himſelf to the authority of the 
holy ſcripture, he proteſted that he would never 
allow his adverſary to make uſe of ſo unfaithful 
a tranſlation as that which he had ne = 
2 the public. „ 

Olaus was going to 1 in e of 
bimbelf and his work, and would certainly have 
been puxzled to find any tolerable exeuſe for 
copying his maſter's errors, if the — 2 rg 
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leſt Gallus ſhould prove him guilty of corrupting 
the text, that he might accommodate it to his 


opinions) had not immediately put an end. to the 
conference, under pretext of obliging the arch- 


biſhop to tranſlate the New Teſtament, that his 


verſion might be compared with that of Olaus. 


He aſſured him, that he would read it with plea- 
ſure; and to engage him to comply with this de- 


fire, he inſiſted upon the uſefulneſs of ſuch a 


work at a time when the greateſt part of the 
prieſts were ſcarce acquainted with any other 


language than that which was ſpoken by the peo- 
ple, and were daily obſerved to miſtake the true 


ſenſe of the ſcriptures by reaſon of their ignorance 


of the Latin tongue. And after he had endea- 
voured to enforce his arguments with ſome. pri- 
vate careſſes, he diſmiſſed the prelate with this aſ- 
ſurance, that he would not ſuffer any thing to be 
tranſaQed, concerning Aen. without his ad. 


Vice and approbation. 


Theſe plauſible appearances of le ad the 


| obliging force of Guſtavus's kindneſs, prevailed at 


laſt with the archbiſhop to call a meeting of the 
clergy at Stockholm, where; the ſix. biſhops. "a 
the kingdom, and the perſons of the greateſt 
note of the ſecular and regular clergy, were ſum- 
moned to appear. He endeayoured to convince | 


them of the neceſſity of publiſhing a tranſlation 


of the New Teſtament in oppoſition to that of 
Olaus,. He put them i in mind of the king' g de- 
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munion of the church. This motion was op- ö 
poſed by the biſhop of Lincoping with a great 
deal of vigour: he entreated them to conſider, 
that Chriſt thought fit to leave the interpretation 
of the ſcripture to the biſhops and doctors of his 
church, - that the ignorant and heedleſs people 
might not be engaged in dangerous and unprofit- 
able controverſies: that in the preſent juncture, a 
tranſlation of the ſacred text would ſerve only to 
advance the progreſs which Lutheraniſm had 
already begun to make in the kingdom, by fur- 
niſhing the people with a ſpecious pretext to aſ- 
ſume the power of judging and determining con. 
troverſtes: that it was neither the duty nor the 
| _m_ of the church to ſubmit to an examina- 
tion: that he had never approved the conference 
at t that the moſt effectual way to put a 
ſtop to the growing diſorder, would be to pro- 
ceed immediately to the excvitittiantfatiorr of 
Olaus and his followers : that the biſhop of Streg- 
ne, his dioceſan, ought to ſecure his perfon, 
and either bring bim to a trial, or ſend him to 
Nome; and that ſich heretics ought to be con- 
futed with fire and ſword. 

But notwithſtanding theſe Wengen the 
archbiſhop would not irritate the king by denying 
fo juſt a requeſt, which he had, in ſome mea- 
fore, promiſed to grant at the conference at Up- 
. fal, Nor could he be prevailed with to alter his 

refolutior! by alt the arguments of the biſnop of 
NG who told, * pang _ before the 
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for the court would ee fatal to the eſtabliſhed 
religion. 

Theregular and Kehr clergy divided . 
the work betwixt them, that it might Pufſen- | 
be the ſooner completed. The latter un- 3 
dertook the tranſlation of the four evangeliſts, 


the acts of the apoſtles, and St. Paul's epiſtles: 


the epiſtles of St. Peter, St. John, St. James, and 
St. Jude, were allotted to the Mendicant friars ; 
and the Carthuſians were appointed to tranſlate 


the Apocalyps. 


In the mean time Olaus, to celebrate the vi- 
ory which he pretended to have obtained over 

his adverſary at Upſal, printed an account of the 
conference, in which he took care to repreſent 

his own arguments in the moſt advantageous man- 

ner. Not long after he married publicly, with- 
out regarding the rules of his profeſſion, to eon- 
firm the doctrine which he preached by his own 
ractler. And ſo inviting an example was quick- 
by bed by many of his brethren, who public - 
ly aſſumed the name of Lutherans, as a protecti-· 
on againſt the cenſures of their ſuperiors on the 


ſeore of their irregular marriages. Moſt of the 


lords procured ſome of thoſe miniſters to preach 


| in their caſtles; ſome out of mere curioſity, anda 
 defire to hear theireloquent diſcourſes, othersout of | 


complaiſance to the king, and perhaps alſo in order 
to the obtaining of a ſhare in the church lands, 

- Guſtavus was extremely pleaſed to ſee the new 
religion make ſo quick and ſo ſucceſsful a pro- 


greſs; he concluded, that he might at laſt ven 


ture Per off the maſk, and to begin the execu - 
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tion of his ſecret. deſigns with ſcizing on part of 
thoſe eſtates which were poſſeſſed by the cler oy, 


In purſuance of that reſolution, he called a meet- 
ing of the ſenators at Stockholm, upon certain 


advices that were brought from time to- time by 
his order, and induſtriouſly ſpread. through the 
kingdom, that the em peror was preparing tg 
march at the head of all the forces of the empire, 


to put Chriſtiern in Polleſſion of the northern 


” d A & 
4 ” > * 
* 1 


cr owns. 


As ſoon as the K were aſſembled at Stock- 
holm, he intreated them to begin their delibera- 


tions with ſecuring the kingdom againſt the at. 
tempts of ſo formidable an enemy. Theſe lords, 
Who, for the moſt part, were his creatures, ſoon 


perceived his meaning ; and accommodating their 


anſwer to his ſecret intentions, replied, That the 


people were haraſſed with. the late tedious war: 
that the merchants of Lubeck, and the other 
Hans-Towns, would ſoon complete the ruin of 


the kingdom by the privilege they had ex torted, 
to engroſs the whole trade without paying any 
cuſtoms: that it was impoſſible to raiſe money 


without opening the ports of the kingdom to the 


merchants of other nations; but that they were 


obliged, in honour and juſtice, to pay: the city of 
Lubeck before they could proceed to aboliſh thoſe 


privileges, that were granted inſtead of intereſt 
for the money and troops with which the regen- 


cy aſſiſted them againſt the Danes; and that it 


was equally plain, that the crown of Sweden was 
indiſpenſably obliged, and at preſent a we vor 
able to * the demands of that OP 
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Then the king, under pretext of eaſirig the p peo- 
ple of a burden which they were no longer able 
to ſupport, ordered the chancellor to propoſe the 


appropriating of two thirds of the tithes, that be- 


longed, for the moſt part, to the biſhops and 
rich abbots, for the maintainance and ſubſiſtence 
of his troops. At the ſame time that cunning 


miniſter inſinuated, that the ſuperfluous plate, 


and even the uſeleſs bells of the churches might 


be ſold for the payment of the regency of Lu- 


beck, by which means thoſe unhappy privileges 


might be aboliſhed, that were equally e 
to the prince and to the people. | 


Guſtavus had already eſtabliſhed his power at 


authority upon ſuch a firm and ſolid foundation, 


that the deliberations of the ſenate were in a man- 


ner nothing elſe but a mere empty ceremony. 
The expedient he propoſed was approved by all, 


| the ſenators with a great deal of fubmiſſion, and 
a ſolemn act was immediately paſſed according to 


theſe reſolutions; by virtue of which the king ap- 
pointed commiſſioners, who ſeized upon all the 
ſuperfluous plate and bells that they found in the 
churches, and at the ſame time laid up, i in public 


magazines, the tithes and corn that were pp : 


ed for the ſubſiſtence of the army. 


The biſhops and all the clergy were ſu rprized 


with ſo terrible and unexpected a blow. They 


and authority of the church, and had the art to 
diſguiſe his hatred and deſigns againſt them un- 
der the ſpecious pretext of the public . The 


ſaw'the throne poſſeſſed with a wiſe and mighty 
prince, who Was a declared enmey to the intereſt 
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archbiſhop of Upſal repreſented their grievances 
to his majeſty, and acquainted him, that his of. 
ficers made ſuch havock in all the churches, that 
they could not have expected a more barbarous 
treatment from the moſt furious heretics or fana- 
tics, 

The king, who bad now begun to diſcover 
his ſecret intentions, replied, in a very imperious 
manner, that what had been ſeized by his order, 
would be better employed for the defence of the 
kingdom, than for maintaining the pride and 
luxury of the clergy... After which he diſmiſſed 


him, without ping to give him a longer au- 


dience, | 
| ' Moſt of the zealous catholics i in | the kingdom 
were extremely exaſperated. by the king's anſwer, 
and the violent proceedings of his. officers. The 
prieſts, but eſpecially the monks, exclaimed a- 
gainſt him with all the extravagance of ſpite and 
fury; and to render him odious to the people, 
diſperſed ſeditious and ſcurrilous libels, in which 
they branded him with the hateful title of an ex- 
| communicated heretic ;- and even ſome were ſo 
bold as to propoſe the 8 void of his electi- 
on. The rabble, who were always ready to take 
fire upon the leaſt pretext of religion, eſpouſed 
the quarrel of the clergy with a great deal of heat 
and fury : the peaſants, eſpecially, could not en- 
dure to part with their bells and ſilver croſſes, 
which were oftentimes the principal objects of 
their devotion. Theſe wild and ſavage people 
- were the fitteſt tools to Execute the reſentments 
of the prieſts, who 1 5 m, h che 


| tithes and church-bells. | 


| rj of, their bells; and Eye to prevent the 
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ſteps the king had made were the fatal advances 


of an unlimited and tyrannical power, and would 
infallibly end in the utter ſubverſion of their re- 


ligion and liberty. Some of them took up arms, 


purſued the king's officers, and having recovered 
their bells, brought them back to their villages 
in a kind of triumph. | 
About this time of the year there was a great 
fair held at Upſal, with an extraordinary con- 
courſe of people from all the provinces. This 
was a ſort of convention of the eſtates of the pea» 
ants, who uſually took this occaſion to deliberate 
concerning their trade, the affairs and intereſt of 
each province, and the differences that aroſe 
from time to time about the preſervation of their 


| liberty and privileges. The malecontents, re- 


ſolving to make the beſt uſe. of ſo favourable an 
opportunity, made it their buſineſs to engage the 
leading perſons among the peaſants to demand 
the revocation; of the late edict eee 
It was one ö prince 
can never beſtow his money better than upon the 
entertainment of a ſufficient number of cunning 
informers, who pry into every corner, and are 
equally careful to conceal their own. deſigns, and 
to diſcover thoſe of others. By theſe ſpies, whom 
be kept. conſtantly in pay, he was informed, 
that the prieſts and monks had engaged the pea- 
ſants to take up arms at Upſal fair for the recove- 


f 
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The mutineers were ſurprized at his unexpect. 
ed arrival; they could not bear the imperious 
fierceneſs of his words and looks, and the boldeſt 
of them began to dread the effects of his indig- 
nation. There was a certain air of grandeur and 
authority that accom panied all his actions; and 
on this occaſion he ſpoke like a prince that had 
a right to command, and both would and could 
maintain his prerogative. He aſked them, „ ina 
fierce and diſdainful tone, who had intrufted 
hem with the care of the government, by what 
authority they pretended to cenſure the decrees 
of the ſenate, and whether they had forgotten 
that the biſhops and the clergy were more dan. 
gerous and implacable enemies to their ecuntry, 
than the very Danes? Then to gain them by 
the moſt winning arguments, and to convince 
them, that their own intereſt obliged them to 
comply with his deſire ; ; he aſſured them, that 
he only aimed at their kaſi and advantage i in ap- 
proving the late decree of the ſenate concerning 
the tithes 3 that ſince it was abſolutely neceſſary 
in the preſent juncture to pay the ſum that was 
owing to the regency of Lubeck, he choſe rather 
to force the clergy to ſome reaſonable contribu- 
tion, than to overwhelm and oppreſs the people 
with new taxes and impoſitions. ” "Thus, having 
framed his diſcourſe to work upon the ſtrongeſt 
er- moſt oppoſite paſſions, he conclud- 
ed, that either fear or intereſt would oblige 

| cem e to W to his will. But inſtead of re- 
turning a reſpectful anſwer, the ſeditious rabble 
Heya to oy” out, with a great deal of f ty 1 
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vehemence, that they would never ſuffer the re- 
lgion to be altered, nor their bells and church - 
plate to be taken away: and the king as ſo i in- 


cenſed at their boldneſs and inſolency, that he 


gave orders to his ſoldiers to firè upon the mu- 
tineers; who, obſerving that the troopers were juſt 
ready to give fire, fell upon their knees and beg» _ 
ged his majeſty's pardon. Moſt of the ringlead- 
ers, and principal authors of the tumult, were ſe- 
cured; while the reſt hid themſelves in the croud, | 
or eſcaped in the dark. Thus all that vaſt mul. 
4itude of people was diſperſed in an inſtant, and 
the peaſants returned home with an awful idea of 
a prince, who was ſo well acquainted with the 
art of governing, and could ſo Pe extort * 
dience from the boldeſt rebels. 
This mutinous aſſembly was-no Reach -diſperf 
ed by his preſence, but a new plot was laid to 
dethrone. him. A certain groom, called Hans, 
of the pariſh of Biorchaſtrat in Amate form- 
ed a deſign infinitely above the meanneſs of his 
condition. His ambition, aſpiring to no leſs than 
a crown, made him perſonate the eldeſt ſon of 
the deceaſed adminiſtrator, though that young 
prince died a year before: for the diſaffectecdl 
party perſuaded: him, that the people, who 
were generally incenſed againſt Guſtavus, would 
chuſe rather to advance him to the throne, . 
ſuffer any change in the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The impoſtor was a handſome and daring * 


fon; he ſpoke with a great deal of freedom and 


eat, and a wo er and a. rs ls | 
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He travelled through the province of Dalecarlia 
under the name of Nils Steno, appearing only 


Int the remoteſt places that had leaſt communica. 


tion with the court. He ſeemed to be always 
upon his guard, never ſtaid long in one place, 
and when he was at any time prevailed with to 


den himſelf to the people, he affected a ſcrious 


and reſerved behaviour, and appeared among 
them with à great deal of ſeeming caution. He 
gave out, that Guſtavus could not hide the fury 


that ſparkled in his eyes when he beheld the per- 


ſon whoſe right he had uſurped; that he could 
not bear the ſecret reproaches of his conſeience 


for the injury he had done to the ſon of his 
benefactor; that in the tranſports of his rage, 


that violent prince had ſeveral times laid his hand 
upon his poniard with a deſign to kill him; and 
that the princeſs, his mother, fearing that the 
uſurper of her huſband's power might at laſt 
av the-nurderer of her wy Ow him 
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moving and pathetic terms, whether ſuch a bar- 
barous and inhuman treatment was a ſuitable re- 
{compence for the many and important offices 
the whole nation had received from His father 
and whether they could endure to ſee an uſurper 
butcher the fon of a prince who had ſo often ex · 
po oled and at laſt loſt his life in the defence of 
#*the "oh Ahd ſo well had chis-cunning 


impoſtor learned the art of * the 
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molt tender paſſions, that as often as the name 
of Steno was Men een he burſt forth in to 


tears. 


It was his uſual cuſtom to fall upon bis knees, 


and conjure the peaſants to pray to God for the 


foul of the prince his father, and to ſay each of 
them a Pater Noſter in his behalf, while they 
were ſuffered to believe that there was a purgato- 
y. Then would he exclaim againſt the preſent 
government, and call Guſtavus an uſurper, and 
a heretic, that had renounced the faith of his an- 
ceſtors. And to render his pretended perſecutor 
more odious to a people that were ſuperſtitiouſly 
fond of their. antient cuſtoms, he accuſed him 
of a dangerous and inſupportable vanity, in en- 
deavouring to diſtinguiſh himſelf from his. pre- 
deceſſors by the magnificence of his apparel; - 
and affured them that he would at laſt oblige _ 
them to . their habit as well as their reli» 
50. . 
FG is thought that this een, 0 was Ng # by 5 
the biſhop of Lincoping, and other leading per- 
ſons among the clergy, who hoped by this means 


to occaſion a revolt in ſome of the provinces, 
and perhaps a revolution in the ſtate. At leaſt, 


it is certain, that both that prelate, and the reſt 
of his | party, Encouraged the impoſtor, by 6 —1 
ing to believe that he was really the adm 
tor's fon; and by the ſecret protection of 9 
clergy, and other diſaffected perſons, the plot 


was s carried on with ſo much vigour. and ſuccels, He 


! Hrogour if the. Ease) 
Yo head of an army, or rather a tumultuous rab. 


le of peaſants : and indebted perſons, who, by 


reaſon of the deſperate condition of their fortune, 


are always ready to embrace the firſt ni 


of: a change. 

In the mean time Guſtavus knew not whether 
She ſhould march againſt him, or expect the event 
ol this new ſtratagem of his enemies; for he con- 
LFluded, that the rabble would be Pike undeceived, 
and return to their own habitations, He cpatinued 
for ſome time irreſolute, wavering betwixt fear 
and ſhame : his courage prompted him to ſlight 
ſo contemptible an adverſary ; but at the ſame 
time his prudence ſuggeſted to him, that the 
ſmalleſt danger ought not to be neglected; and 
he was even afraid of ſtrengthening the rebellion, 
by ſhewing too viſible a concern about it. At laſt 


he reſolved to make the adminiſtrator's Widow 


write to the Dalecarlians; and that princeſs, in 
"obedience to his deſire, aſſured them, by a let. 
ter, that her ſon died above a year ago; that all 
the inhabitants of Stockholm, who were preſent 
at his funeral, were witneſſes of his death; and 
that ſhe had but one young child living, whom 
the king brought wy with as much care as. if he 


55 Was his own ſon. 
thy This letter Produced mh deſired effect; Rog a8 


ſoon as the peaſants were undeceivsd, "they for- 


5 Kok their imaginary prince, who, fearing that 


they would deliver him up to the king, fled to 
Norway, Where he was received and intertained 


N as prince of Sweden by the archbiſhop of Dron- 
1 * cir, vpon r ER of the Swedih 
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| biſhops to that prelate. He levied forces in Nor- 
ne, way by the archbiſhop's intereſt ; and was both 
ity MW fo cunning and fortunate, as to perſuade ' a lady 

of the higheſt quality in that country, that he 
jer ' was the rightful heir of the crown of Sweden, 
nt and that it might one day be in his power to 
n- make her daughter a queen. The ambitious la- 
d, dy, dazzled with the proſpect of a crown, made —— 
ed her tenants and vaſſals take up arms in his de- 3 
ar fence, furniſhed him with conſiderable ſums to 3 
cht begin the war, and preſented him with a gold 


ne chain of great value, as a mark of her kindneſs, 5 

he and a pledge of the alliance ſhe ane to e 4 
nd tract with him. dl 
n The king having Feccbed advice, that the i im- 


aſt poſtor was preparing to return to Sweden, order - 

ed a body of horſe to march towards the frontiers ; 3 

1 and at the ſame time wrote to the king of den | 

5 mark, expoſtulating with him for protecting fo 

all notorious a cheat, proteſting that he would ſeek 

nt him out at the head of his army, in the remoteſt 

nd parts of Norway, if he were not only 1 | 

Joel out of that kingdom. Et p 

he That wiſe and politic prince could not, with- - 
out a ſeeret jealouſy, look upon the union of 

a8 the Swedes, and the proſperity of Guſtavus's 

r- reign, and would have been glad to have ſeen f 

at Sweden embroiled in a civil war by the counters —@ |, 

to if feit Steno. But fearing to irritate ſo potent an 

ed enemy, when he expected every moment to hear 

n- of Chriſtiern's landing; he ſet orders t to Hans br. 


ſh . e out of ng domini ons ; and Eo 
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270 The His rox v the [1526] 
that unhappy wretch fled from Norway to Ro- 


ſtoc, a free and imperial city in Mecklenburg! 


upon the Baltic. As ſoon as Guſtavus was in- 
1 of the place of his retreat, he ſent to the 
| ates of that city to require them to deliver 
| by the impoſtor, and threatened to ſtop all their 


ſmips that ſhould be found in the Ports of his 


kingdom, if they refuſed to comply with ſo juſt a 
deſire. The magiſtrates of Roſtoc, who were 


neither able nor willing to protect ſuch an aban- 
doned wretch, ordered his head to be cut off; 
by which execution they put an end to Guſta- 


vus's fears, and broke all the meaares of his dif ; 


affected ſubjects. 5 


g Though ths dergy had ee ia 
this revolt, the king was fully convinced that 


- they would have infallibly declared for the im · 
| Poſtor, if his attempt had been attended with 
ſucceſs. He knew that they were his moſt dan - 
gerous enemies, and that nothing but the fear of 


his power reſtrained them from breaking out in- 


to a rebellion. The biſhops exhorted the prieſts 


and the inferior clergy to keep the people ſteddy 
in the profeſſion of their antient religion; for 
they were ſenſible that they would be deprived 
of the beſt part of their revenues, as ſoon. as Lu- 
theraniſm ſhould: be eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 
Thus the whole body of the clergy was put into 
a ferment by the powerful motives: of religion 


aud intereſt. The monks, and eſpecially the 


degging friars, ran through all the provinces, un- 
der pretext of imploring the charitable aſſiſtance 
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Part II. Sa in SWEDEN, 251 
to ſoment the diſcontents of thoſe who murmured 
againlt , the government. They made ſure of 
their friends, influenced their ſuperſtitious de- 


| votees, formed cabals in every village, and ſpake 


fo diſreſpectfully of their ſovereign, as if their 
pretended zeal for the defence of the catholic faith 


| could · have juſtified, ſuch a ſpirit of rebellion. 


The king, fearing that the prieſts and monks : 


might at laſt occaſion ſome dangerous revolt, re» 


ſolved to gain the biſhops, and eſpecially the 
heads and ſuperiors of the religious houſes, and to 


remove ſuch as would not comply with his de- 


ſires. Moſt of the ſuperiors of the mendicant 


friars were Germans and foreigners, who were 


ſent by their general from the principal univerſi- 
des of Germany to viſit, and govern the Swediſh 


monaſteries, The king iſſued out a declaration, 


forbidding theſe foreigners to. meddle with the 
government of any monaſteries in that kingdom, 


hav erer that being born ſubjects to tbe 


emperor, and other princes who were enemies to 
his crown and authority, they incited the monks 
and even the people to rebellious practices. 80 


that they were obliged immediately to leave the 
kingdom; and the king took care to ſupply She 
 Yacant places with ſuch. an as Wente L 


devoted to his intereſt. 15 


Not long after the king publiſhed amok 4 „ 


daration, to reſtrain the immoderate liberty 


which the monks had aſſumed to make viſits, and 
to.travel abroad. from their convents. By this 
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27 The Worn of the” 755260 | 
out of Kiely monaſteries, and to ſtay but a fort- 
1 night at each time, to receive the bounty and 

als of the people. Then the king applied him- 
2 ſelf to the biſhops of Stregnez and Weſteras, 
who were his creatures, and aſſured them, that 
in all his proceedings he had no other aim than 
10 ke the word of Cod preached and obſerved in 

. his kingdom, and to baniſh all the ſuperſtitions 
and corruptions that were introduced by thoſe 
who were acted by a worldly intereſt. He deſir- 

ed them to ſurrender the forts and caſtles that 
were in their poſſeſſion, promiſing to make them 

a ſuitable and advantageous return, and to ad- 
Vvance their families to the higheſt dignities in the 
wingdem. Theſe demonſtrations of his affecti- 
IS W on, and the confidence he placed in them, had 
ſ o great an influence upon them, that they pro- 
miſed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to his will, imagin- 
ing that their complaiſance could not be reputed 
eriminal, & Dag e thr xblldkined feos the pro- 
ſeſſion of thoſe doctrines which they looked upon 

as erroneous, eſpecially ſince they could not op- 
E poſe the king's deſigns without expoſing them- 
FP | ſelves to his indignation. But the archbiſhop of 
F$ _ - Upfal reſiſted the temptation with a reſolution 
that could neither be ſhaken” by promiſes nor 

FD threats. His temporal eſtate was ſeized, his fa- 

— mily perſecuted, and his perſon, for ſome time, 

\confined in a convent at Stockholm, under pre- 

text that he had a hand in the impoſtor's rebel - 

3 Hon. Lond a ede none of DIA ins y were 

FF when they would 
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will not be reduced by gentler methods: But that 


prelate, perſiſting in his former reſolution, an- 


| ſwered thoſe who perfuaded him to ſubmit to the 


king's will, that he never aſpired to the dignity 
which he poſſeſſed, that the king himſelf con- 
tributed to his advancement, and that he could 
not imagine that his majeſty would deſire him to 


_ expreſs his gratitude by betraying his dignity and 


function. The king, finding him inflexible, 


found out an honourable way to get rid of him, 


by conferring upon him the character of an am- 
baſſador. Under that ſpecious pretext he was 


ordered forthwith to ſet out for Poland, and the 
king ſent him word, that he ſhould receive his 


diſpatches at Dantzick. The archbiſhop appre« 
hended preſently the deſign of his commiſſion, 


and was ſenſible that his pretended embaſſy was a 


real baniſnment. However, he obeyed the king's 


orders with a great deal of ſubmiſſion, and went 


to Dantzick with his brother Olaus Magnus, where 


he ſtaid ſome time expecting his diſpatches. - But 
finding that Guſtavus took no notice of him, and 


receiving daily informations of the progreſs which 


Lutheraniſm made in the kingdom, he went to 
Rome to implore the pope's aſſiſtance, and to 


acquaint his holineſs with the danger that threa- 


tened the catholic religion in Sweden, under 1 
ö youu and ſo mighty a prince. 9 ag” 


But the preſent circumſtances of the 1 
fairs would not ſuffer him to engage himſelf in 


new. v troubles, by endeavouring to redreſs the 
Fgrievan 8 2 the de. Ma * . 
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rate ambition to-aggrandize his family, had made 
him enter, the year before, into a league with 
Francis the firſt, king of France, and the ſtates of 
Venice, Florence, and Switzerland, againſt the 
emperor Charles the fifth. The defign of the 
confederacy was to procure the liberty of the 
children of France, who were kept as hoſtages 
in Spain after the king's return, to eſtabliſh the 
holy ſee in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
Naples, to maintain Sforza in the dukedom of 
Milan, to defend the liberty of Italy, and to op- 
poſe the power of the emperor, who had made 
bdimſelf formidable to all nee 0 Ge battle 
" eFOaia-+- 
That prince raiſed b war 8 the 
pope, whom he looked upon as the author of the 
_ "Teague, which vexed the pope more than the war 
Itſelf; and he ſollicited the cardinals to call a ge- 
neral council, for the good of the church, which 
de pretended was extremely corrupted both in 
its head and members, and flood in need of a 
| thorough reformation. - Clement could not en- 
dure the mentioning of a project of that nature; 
Gor was afraid that the council would not only 
vegblate the papal power, but enter into ſome in- 
_  quiries that might be prejudicial to his perſon 
and dignity. He was always reputed the natu- 


8 ral fon of Julian. de Medicis, till pope Leo X. 


who was of the fame family, declared him legi- 
timate, upon the information of his mother's bro- 


ter, and of certain monks who. depoſed, that 


e vas a promiſe of marriage, though ſuch an 
= Fvence was ſomewhat ſuſpicious in fo nice an 
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affair. It is true, there was no poſitive law to 
exclude baſtards from the pontificate; but i it was 
generally believed, that ſo great a blemiſh ren» 


dered a man incapable of poſſeſſing ſo eminent 


and ſacred a dignity, And therefore the pope 
might juſtly fear, chat the emperor would inſiſt 
upon it in a council, and add his authority to ſo 


ſpecious a pretext of juſtice and religion. Be- 
ſides, he knew that the emperor had à note in 


his hands, which he had given to cardinal Colon? 


na in the conclave, to purchaſe his vote. Thus 
he ſaw himſelf in danger of undergoing the fate 
of his predeceſſor: Balthazar Coſſa, who, during 
his potificate, aſſumed the name of John the 
twenty third, eſpecially ſince pope. Julian the ſe- 
cond had iſſued out a ſevere bull, difannulling 
and making void all ſimoniacal elections, and 
putting of it out of the power of be cee 
by a poſterior conſent, to make them valid. 
But Charles the fifth did not ſo much aim at 
this pope's perſon, as the principalities that were 
annexed to his dignity. His deſign in ſolliciting 
0 earneſtly for a council, was only to raiſe up 
, new enemies againſt Clement, and to make him 
"Hepwad upon his pleaſure. He would fain have 
made; himſelf maſter of the territories. of the 
church, which lay ſo convenient for him in the 


preſent juncture of the war, for the communica» © , © 


tion of the Milaneſe with the kingdom of Naples; 


and the league which the pope had lately made . 
with his mes, ind W an a ee, „ 
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territories. His troops beſieged and took Rome 
by ſtorm, where they committed ſuch barbari- 


ties as could ſearce have been expected from in- 
fidels. The maſſacre of the inhabitants, and 


the plundering of their houſes, laſted ſeveral 


days, during which the virgins were raviſhed in 
their mother's arms, and even at the feet of the 
altars: the monuments of the apoſtles, and the 
reliques of the ſaints were profaned by the inſo- 
lent avarice of the ſoldiers; and the cardinals and 
prelates of the court of Rome were thrown into 
horrible dungeons, where they were perpetually 


_ alarmed with the fear of an ignominious death, 


to make them deliver up the treaſures of the 


Church. The pope himſelf was arreſted and im- 
| priſoned in the caſtle of St. Angelo by the em- 
peror's officers; and that prince, who affected 

the title of catholic, deſigned to ſend him to 
Spain, as he had done Francis the firſt, that he 
might almoſt, at che fame time, —_ over 


the tuo greateſt potentates in Europe. 
The news of the pope's pri mnent, and of 


the war in which he was engaged with the em- 


peror, were very agreeable to the king of Swe- 


den. He reſolved to make uſe of the example and 

| oppottunity with which the preſent juncture of 

" affairs in Italy fürniſhed him, to give the laſt and 
fatal blow to the authority of the Swedifh biſhops. 
The wars abroad ſecured him from the attempts 


of a foreign ; and his power was fo great 


8 and ſo well eſtablimed at home, that he had no 


- Teafon to fear any inteſtine commò tions. He had 
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dered him equally formidable to his enemies and 
his ſubje&ts: molt of his officers were either fo- 


_ reigners' or Lutherans, all inſeparably united to 


his fortune and intereſt: the ſenate was com poſ- 


ed of his creatures, and the Danes were become 
his allies; i=: 


- Thus while all Luteye either dreaded his pow- 


er, or looked upon his grandeur with veneration 
and reſpect, he formed a deſign to deprive the 


biſhops of all the forts and caſtles that were in 
their poſſeſſion, and at the ſame time to make 


an exact inquiry after all the eſtates which the 
| ſecular and regular clergy had either purchaſed 
or uſurped ſince the edit that was publiſhed by 


king Canutſon. But in the firſt place he reſolved 
to make the eſtates of the kingdom confirm and 


ratify his declarations, and the decree of the ſe 


nate concerning the tithes. 


In purſuance of thisreſolution he called a meet- hy | 
ing of the eſtates at Weſteras, and employed all 

his intereſt and authority in the provinces to in- 
fluence the elections of the deputies. He gave 


ſecret orders to a certain number of his officers to 


repair to Weſteras under pretext of ſolliciting the 


payment of their troops; and afterwards went 
thither in perſon, attended by all the ſenators, 


and followed by a eroud of courtiers, whoſe pre- 
ſence diſplayed his grandeur, wu at the _ 


time ſerved to maintain it. 


Hie began to diſcover” his intentions at as. 4 
dertainment to which he invited the biſhops,” (6 - '* 
nators, deputies of Provinces, and all the mem 
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altered the uſual order of the ſeats at table: for 
the chief places were given to the temporal ſena - 
tors, though the biſhops claimed that honour by 
preſeription; and the ſame precedency was given 
to the gentry, who were placed above the depu- 
ties of the inferior clergy. This alteration was 
one of the ſtratagems which Guſtavus contrived 
to create a difference betwixt the ſenators and the 
biſhops, and to make the gentry approve his de- 


ſign to humble the clergy. 


As ſoon as the biſhops and the . of the 


©  elergy roſe from the table, they retired immedi - 
atel) out of the caſtle, and ſhut themſelves up 


in St. Giles's church, where, ſeeing there were 
no witneſſes to betray them, they began to give a 


\ looſe to their reſentments, and to conſider what 


might be the reaſon that prompted the bing: to 
pur ſuch a oh affront upon them. 
The pof Lincoping, who preſided in the 


| aſſembly as: Gcſt ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 


Upfal, ſpoke to this effect: That it would be 


needleſs to urge any other arguments than their 


own obſervation and experience to convince 
them, that the king never did any public action 
without ſome ſecret deſign: that they ought to 


look upon the late affront he had put upon them 
as the fore - runner of more terrible perſecutions: 


that his majeſty's declarations, the decrees of the 
ſenate, the violent proceedings of the king's of- 
ficers, his power, and his armies, were ſo many 

fatal ſignals of an approaching ftorm that threa- 
tened them with the loſs of their liberty, Wade 


8 
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of Stregnez, in an angry 
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title of the defender of his country, that ambiti- 
ous prince uſurped an abſolute authority without 
regarding the laws of the kingdom: that he de- 


figned to ſeize upon their forts and caſtles, . and 8 
would afterwards deprive them of the ſhare they 


had fo long enjoyed in the government; and that 
theſe arbitrary and illegal proceedings would at 
laſt terminate in the total ſubverſion of the eſta- 


blimed religion, if thoſe who were like to be the 


greateſt ſufferers by ſuch a revolution did not pre- 


vent the impending blow by a vigorous and ſca- 


ſonable reſiſtance. 

The biſhop of Stregnez, who was gained by 
oat; replied, that they could: not indeed be 
too zealous for the preſervation of religion, nor 
too vigilant in oppoſing its enemies: but withal 
he inſinuated, that they ought not, by an unne- 
celfary and unſeaſonable zeal, to provoke a great 
and potent prince, who, in all other reſpects, 
deſerved fo well of the nation. He added, that 


he thought the elergy ſhould contribute part of 


their revenues for the defence of the kingdom; 
and that, for his part, he was willing to ſurren- 
der his caſtle to a monarch, who was better able 
to defend it againſt the enemies of his country 
than a clergyman could pretend to be. 


The biſhop of Lincoping was too nearly con- 
cerned in that motion, and of too warm and 
| zealousa temper, to hear a diſcourſe of that na- 


ture without indignation. He aſked the biſhop 
tone, whether he 
thought he had the fame right to diſpoſe of the 
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| eſtate, and that to a heretical prince, or at leaſt 


an encourager of heretics? He added, that ſuch 
a propoſal would have ſounded better in the 
mouth of a flattering politician ; and at laſt told 


him in plain terms, that he ſpoke more like a 


courtier than a biſhop. Then he endeavoured 
to ſoften the offenſive harſhneſs of ſome expreſſi- 
ons which the heat of his paſſion and zeal had 


drawn from him. He conjured him to adhere 


to the common intereſt of his brethren, and to 
contribute his aſſiſtance for the prefervation of 


their rights and dignities. He exhorted the whole 


aſſembly” to imitate their archbiſhop, who had 
generouſly withſtood both the careſſes and threats 


of the court. He added, that on ſuch occaſions 


they ought to remember their conſecration oath, 


by which they were obliged to venture their lives 


in the defence of their religion,” and of the rights 
and privileges of their churches. In a word, he 
omitted nothing that "might ſerveto inſpire them 
with a zeal becoming their function, and to con- 
vince them, that the ſevereſt puniſhment which 
could be inflifted upon them for a true -apoſtoli- 
cal conſtancy, would be more glorious to them 


than the favour and honours of the court. 


This pathetic exhortation made ſo great an im- 
__ preſſion upon the reſt of the biſhops, and the de- 


puties of the clergy, that they reſolved unani- 
moully to defend and maintain the privileges of 


the church, to the utmoſt of their power, againſt 


1 oppoſers. The biſhops of Stregnez and We- 


ſteras, as much devoted as they were to the in- 


tereſts of the e eburt, n 1 à reſolution 
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that ſeemed to proceed from ſo generous a zeal ; 
and, perhaps, they were glad to ſee their bre- 
thren undertake the defence of their dignities at 


their own peril. Thus the ſix biſhops of the 


kingdom took a ſolemn oath to ſtand by REO. | 
ſiſt each other in the defence of the rights and 


privileges of the church againſt all the attempts 


the king ſhould make to violate or abrige them. 
Then they ſubſcribed a bond or engagement to 
the ſame effect, which, after all the reſt of the 


aſſembly. had. alſo ſigned it, they hid in one of 


the tombs in the church, left it MOUNT fall into 
the king's hands. 


After the biſhop of Lincoplaig rene en agaged the 


reſt of the prelates, and the repreſentatives of the 
clergy, he endeavoured to procure the fayour and 
aſſiſtance of ſome of the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons among the laity. In purſuance of that de- 


ſign he ſecured the! protection of the great mar- 


ſhal Tureiohanſon, whoſe birth and dignity gave 
him the next rank to the king, and would have 
rendered him in all relpects the greateſt ſubject in 


the kingdom, if theſe advantages had not been 


obſcured by his want of merit and exceſſive va- 
nity. The illuſtrious nobility of his anceſtors 


was the perpetual ſubject of his diſcourſe; and 


though he had neither courage nor valour, he 
thought his birth and quality ſufficient to ſupply 
all his defects, and to intitle him to the eſteem 


and reſpect of all mankind. The biſhop of Lin-, 
_ coping's addreſs, in the name of the Swediſh 

clergy; flattered his pride and ambition; he look: 
ed upon that Prelate's requeſt as a pa 
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vour, and was ſo overjoyed to ſee himſelf court- 


ed by ſo potent a faction, that he Promiſed to 


maintain the eſtabliſhed religion, and to ſupport 


the honour and intereſt of the clergy. But it 
ſeems the biſhop was unwilling to depend intirely 
upon the great marſhal's protection; for by his 
ſecret intrigues he obtained the ſame aſſurances 
from ſome lords of Weſt-Gothland, and ſeveral 
deputies of the peaſants, who. combined toge- 
ther to oppoſe the progreſs of the Lutherans. 
The next day the eſtates met, and the chan- 
cellor opened the aſſembly with a pathetic dil. 
courſe concerning the preſent juncture of affairs, 
aud the preſent exigencies of the ſlate, He ac. 
quainted them, in his majeſty” s. name, that there 


was no eſtabliſhed fund for the payment of the 


army; that moſt of the frontier places were not 
ſufficiently fortified z, that there were few ſhips 


in the ports; and that the a J bs. 1 
 farniſhed.. Lie endeavoured to alarm them with 
an exaggerated account of king Chriſtiern's pre- 


| parations; and put them in mind of all the bar- 
barities which that prince committed in the king- 
dom. He proceeded to inſpire them with all the 
moſt impetuous motions. of revenge and indigna- 


tion againſt their late. inhuman, oppreſſor, by 2 


lively and pathetic deſcription. of the miſerable 
ſtate to which Sweden was reduced under his ty- 
' Fannical dominion. He repreſented all his cru- 


elties in the moſt} hideous colours, and with all 


the aggravating circumſtances that might ſerve 
to balghtey, their reſentment; he numbered all 


ies, e and backing of. cities, 
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aſſaſſinations, public maſſacres, burnings, and 


rapes with which the kingdom was filled in thoſe 


unhappy days; and enlarged the frightfu} cata- 


logue with an account of all the other enormous. 
barbarities that were -either committed or autho- 


rized by a prince who never gaye himſelf the 
trouble to ſeek for any pretext or pretended rea- 


fon of ſtate to excuſe or cover his crimes. He 


aſſured them, that they could not employ their 


time better than in making ſome ſerious reflecti- 


ons 0n the deplorable ſtate of their country, when 
they ſaw their eſtates beſtowed on their oppreſ- 
ſors, and when their perſons were expoſed as a 
prey. to the implacable fury of their inveterate 
enemies, or to the more inhuman and inſupport- 


able barbarity of their treacherous countrymen. 


He added, that when their ruin was almoſt 
entirely completed, and when they could not, 
without an extravagant preſumption, entertain 


the leaſt hope of relief, it was the king alone who: 


formed the generous deſign of preventing their 
utter deſtruction. That he had braved a thou- 
ſand dangers in carrying on fo glorious an at- 
tempt, and had both ventured his life, and ſpent 
his eſtate. in the defence of his country. That. 
he had at laſt triumphed over all his and their 
enemies; and that they owed themſelves, and all 
they could call their own, to his valour and con- 
duct. That their late mercileſs and irreconcil- 


able tyrant was preparing to make a deſcent with 
all the forces of the emperor, and would quick - 


ly be in a condition to re- act his former barbari- 


: ties, if they would ſuffer themſelves to be ſur- 
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prized, before they had put the kingdom i in a po- 
ſture of defence, That the crown was impove- 
riſhed by the avarice and uſurpations of the cler. 
gy, that the king's revenues were ſcarce ſufficient 
to maintain the charge of the liſt. That the no- 
bility and gentry were ruined by the imprudent 
bounty of their anceſtors. That the riches and 
poſſeſſions of the clergy exceeded the reveriues of 
the crown, and of all the other eſtates of the king- 
dom. That the biſhops had always made reli- 
gion a cloke for their avarice, and a mere pre- 
rext for eſtabliſhing their grandeur and authority, 
That by fraudulent and indirect methods they 
had made themſelves maſters of the richeſt fiefs 
of the crown, and the principal forts in'the'king- 


dom. That, by degrees, growing richer and 


more potent than their ſovereigns, they had fre- 


quently revolted againſt them. That their am- 
bition had been the fatal ſource of all the civil 
and foreign wars which had harraſſed the king - 
dom, by turns, for above a hundred years. That 
the declared enemy of the Swediſh nation had been 
often invited into the kingdom by thoſe ſeditious 
prelates ; and that they never ſerupled to commit 
theblackeſt theaſon to compaſs their pernicious de- 
ſigns. That the ſenate conſidering the preſſing exi- 
gencies of the ſtate, and knowing that the exceſſive 
power and riches df the biſhops were inconſiſtent 


with the peace of the kingdom, had wiſely or- 


dained that two thirds of the tithes ſhould be appli- 


ed to the maintenance and ſubſiſtence of the army. 


That it was his majeſty's deſire, that his late 
declar tions, and the decree of the 3 1285255 


* 
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were abſolutely neceſſary for caſing the people of 


their inſupportable burdens, and ſecuring the pu- 


blic tranquillity, ſhould be confirmed by the 


eſtates: that both the ſecular and regular clergy 


ſnould forthwith reſtore to the crown, to the no- 
bility, and to all other private perſons, ſuch 


lands and eſtates as they pretended had been be- 


queathed or voluntarily given to them ſince the 
reign of king Canutſon, and the edit he publiſh- 
ed prohibiting ſuch donations for the future: 
that the clergy, as well as the laity, ſhould be 


| obliged to contribute towards the maintenance 


and ſupport of the army, proportionably to their 


antient revenues and acquiſitions : that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould not be permitted hereafter to inhe- 
rit the eſtates of the inferior clergy, by which 
they had inſenſibly ruined ſome of the beſt fami- 
lies in the kingdom : that they ſhould quit and 
- renounce their pretended right to penalties and 
forfeitures: that they ſhould be conſtrained to 
ſurrender their caſtles and forts, where open and 


avowed rebels had ſo often been received and 


protected; and, in the laſt place, that the clergy 


ſhould be for ever excluded from the ſenate, and 
from enjoying any ſhare in the government. ; 


The biſhop of Lincoping replied, that he was 
not at all ſurprized to hear ſuch unjuſt propoſals 


made by thoſe who encouraged! the attempts of 
the Lutherans againſt the eſtabliſhed religion ; but 
that he and the reſt of the clergy were firmly and 


unanimouſly reſolved to defend the catholic faith 
to the laſt extremity; and chat they would never 
| Neun the canreh, by conſenting to the alienation 
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of the lands that were annexed to their benefices, 
or by yielding up their undoubted rights and pri- 
'vileges, without an expreſs order from the pope, 
whom they held to be the ſupreme diſpoſer of 
the church revenues, as well as the infallible 
Judge: of religious controverſies. 
The king was extremely ſarprized at the bold. 

wa of this diſcourſe, and was looking about a- 
mong the ſenators and noblemen, as it were, to 
engage ſome of them to appear in his defence, 
when Tureiohanſon ſtood up to ſpeak. But, in- 
ſtead of ſeconding the chancellor's propoſals, he 
told the king, in a very confident and haughty 
manner, that the biſhop of Lincoping could not 
be too much commended for his zeal, and that 
he wiſhed all his countrymemwere inſpired with 
ſo noble a reſolution to defend the catholic reli- 
gion, and the liberty of the nation. The great 
marſnal's courage was highly applauded by the 
<letgy, and by ſeveral deputies of Weſt-Goth- 
land, who murmured in ſecret againſt the pre- 
vailing enemies of the eſtabliſhed religion, but 
durſt not expreſs their reſentments for fear of in- 
curring the king's diſpleaſure. 

5 Gum was ſo incenſed at Tureiohanſon's 
unenpected boldneſs, and the applauſe he re- 
es from ſo conſiderable a party, that after he 
5 ed them with ingratitude, and an 
5 — ſaucineſs, he told them, that he 
perceived it was the character of the Swediſh na· 
tion, that they could neither endure a maſter, nor 
Toh without pd that his ane fet _ 
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ing the tithes, had procured him more enemies 
in his own kingdom than he had among the 
neighbouring nations, who envied the happineſs 
of Sweden; that he knew there were many in 


the kingdom, and even in that aſſembly, who, 


according to the Swediſh proverb, would be glad 
to ſee the head of an axe ſtruck deep into his 
head, though none 'of them durſt take u p.the. 
handle; but they were groſsly miſtaken, if they 
thought he mounted the throne as an actor comes 
upon a ſtage, only to repreſent the perſon of a 
king. In the mean time he aſſured them, that 
h&would be obeyed, and that, in the preſent 
juncture of affairs it was requiſite he ſhould uſe - 
an abſohite power, to oppoſe the deſigns and at- 
Se end and the late king 

Chriſtiern. 
Nevertheleſs, he proteſted, that he was s willing 
to reſign his authority, if they thought he could 
not, without injuſtice, aſſume the power that was 


neceſſary to maintain it. He told them, that he 


deſired no other recompence for all his Iabours 
than the bare repayment of the money he had ſpent 
in their defence; and aſſured them, that he would 
afterwards ſuffer them to enjoy, in peace, the fruit 
of his vitories and conqueſt, and foleminly ent- 
gage to leave the kingdorn for ever. At theſe 
words, grief arid anger drew ſome tears from his 

eyes; and without expecting an anſwer, he ſud- 

denly left the aſſembly, and retired to the caſtle, 
followed by the principal officers of his army, 


who” urged him to affune' an übfolute and 


bas ns and offered to 2 


„ 
* 


. hazar d which a great man runs by preſumir 3 


gers wi e expe 
tion of the eſtates. 


In the mean time the 3 Raid. in the 


ing the nent or approba- 


| aſſembly, to keep the eſtates from proceeding to 


any violent reſolutions in the king's abſence; 
but nothing was. concluded that day; for the 
temporal ſenators and the principal lords were 
ſo aſtoniſhed at the king's angry retreat, that they 
roſe up and went out immediately, as if they had 
been afraid to be ſeen in the company of thoſe 
who had oppoſed the deſigns of their ſovereign. 
On the other hand, the biſhops, with the reſt of 
clergy, moſt of the lords. of Weſt-Gothland, and 
all the rabble of Welteras, conducted Tureiohan- 
ſan to his lodgings with » Had. of trigmphal lo. 
lemnity. 38 
The haughty tenet was = puffed up with 
the applauſes he had received, that he could not 
conceal his joy to ſee himſelf at the head of a par- 
ty, which he thought was grown formidable to 


the king. 6 He fancied that he could govern the | 
eſtates as he > pleaſe 
f fluence all the 


d, and, by his authority, in- 
reſolutions. He entered his houſe 
with the hund f trumpets and kettle-drums, ele- 
vated. with his preſent ſucceſs, x Without. conſider- 


ing the vanity and inconſtancy of popular ap- 


aſe, and the extreme and almoſt unavoidable 


ou * 


flight or oppoſe the authority of his prince. 
Next! morning the eſtates met again, and ſpent 


+" whole day in mutual conteſts, | Olaus Petri 
| ag ah his N adverſary, Gallus, to exa- 
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ence; but that deſign was let fil by reaſon of a 
difference that happened betwixt the two doctors, 
concerning the language that was to be yſed in 


the conference: for Gallus woald have propoſed 


his arguments in Latin, and after the method 
of the ſchools; and Olaus, on the contrary, 
would diſpute in the Swediſh tongue, which was 


equally underſtood by all the deputies. In the 


mean time the aſſembly was divided into two 
parties: for ſome of them ſtood up boldly for 
preſerving the eſtates and privileges of the cler- 
gy, as the only way to ſecure the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion againſt the progreſs of Lutheraniſm ; while 
others, looking upon theſe new opinions as pro- 
blematical and indifferent queſtions, at leaſt till 
the controverſy ſhouts be finally decided by a ge- 
neral council, thought it the ſafeſt courſe to pre- 
vent a rupture with. the king by's an entire ſub- 
miſſion to his will. 

While the two oppoſite factions e 
ing about the reaſonableneſs of their different 
opinions, the chancellor was labouring to con- 
vince the principal deputies, that kingdoms ought 
not to be governed by the maxims of an order 
of men who have a ſeparate intereſt from that of 


the ſtate, and own a foreign prince for their ſo- 


vereign: that upon all occaſions, and in all emer- 
gencies, the public good ought to be reckoned 
the ſupreme and over-ruling law: that ſince all 
other human conſtitutions were originally framed 
for the preſervation! of civil ſociety, the prince 
or ſupreme magiſtrate ought to be intruſted with 
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the power to alter and model them according to 
the various exigencies and tempers of ſeveral na. 
tions: that the clergy had always made religion 
a cloke for their avarice, and enriched them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of a deluded and ſuperſti- 
tious people: that the biſhops, by pretending a 
right to inherit the eſtates of the ſubordinate 
| _ - Clergy, had ruined the beſt families in the king- 
5 dom: that under the ſeveral pretexts of inheri- 
| | tance, forfeitures, and fines, they continued, by 
degrees, to make themſelves maſters of all the 
treaſure in the nation: that they eluded the force 
of the laws, and ſecured themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their unjuſt acquiſitions, by the uſual 
cant of the patrimony and revenues of the church: 
that the people were ſo afraid of their bugbeat, 
excommunication, that they were bubbled out 
of their eſtates, without daring to complain a- 
gainſt their oppreſſors: that theſe deſigning pre- 
lates were always ready to execute the pope's 
anathemas againſt thoſe who had the misfortune 
to be condemned as heretics; though they only 
owned his infallibility, ſo far as it was umd 
and ſubſervient to their intereſt. + 
By ſuch diſcourſes, and other onctibods that 
were equally ſecret and effectual, the chancellor 
brought over moſt of the deputies to the king's 
party, and even prevailed with ſeveral clergy: 
men to comply with their  ſovereign's deſigns. 
They began to reflect upon the danger of expol: 
ſing themſelves to the indignation of ſo potent a 
prince; and that cunning miniſter endeavoured 
to e their fears aa ting, that an ob- 
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ſtinate reſiſtance was, and would be looked up- 
on as, not much leſs criminal than an open re- 


bellion. 
Thus the intereſt and voices of bs greateſt 


part of the aſſembly were, by degrees, ſecured. 


for Guſtavus, while Tureiohanſon, flattering 


himſelf with the imaginary ſtrength of his party, 


was dooming the heretics to the fire, and ſolli - 
citing the eſtates, by a poſitive law, to declare 
Lutherans incapable of poſſeſſing the crown, with 


a ſecret deſign to exclude Guſtavus, and that he 


might have a legal pretence to oppoſe his coro- 


nation. This point was debated with a great 


deal of heat; and every man was giving his 
judgment according to the different notions of 
his particular intereſt or inclination, when the 
biſhop of Stregnez, who had been ſecretly gain- 


ed by the court, defired leave to ſpeak. 


As ſoon as he had obtained liberty to deliver 


his opinion, he told the eſtates *®, that he was 
ſurprized to hear ſome of them talk ſo publicly 


of depoſing the king, almoſt within his hearing, 


or at leaſt under the cannon of his caſtle: that 
matters of ſuch vaſt importance were not to be 
decided by caballing or plurality of voices ; and 


that many, who talked like heroes in the afſem- 

bly, would tremble at the ſight of their offended 
king at the head of his army. He aſked them, 
with what forces they could oppoſe a prince, who 
was maſter of all the troops in the kingdom ? 


And, ſappoſing they could PG Ein to re- 
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ſign the crown, whether they could eſtabliſh ſur. 
ficient funds to repay the vaſt ſams he had ſpent 
in their defence? 

He aſſured them, that they would find it a dif. 
ficult taſk to clear accounts with a brave general 
at the head of a conſiderable army, who might ea- 
ſily retain the ſovereign power for a pledge of 
payment: that they were groſsly miſtaken, if 
they thought, that under another prince, or a 
different form of government, Sweden would be 
able to make a long reſiſtance againſt ſo many 
enemies with whom it was ſurrounded : that eve- 
ry prudent and conſidering perſon would ac- 

| knowlege, that the ſtrength and ſafety of the 
kingdom depended more immediately upon the 
| perſon, than upon the dignity, of the king: that 
every ſtep the king ſhould make to quit the 
throne, would make way for the kings of Den- 

mark, either Chriſtiern or Frederick, to aſcend it: 

and that it was only his courage and valour that 
kept the enemies of the nation in awe. 

He added,. that though the clergy had not 
much reaſon to boaſt of his majeſty s fayour and 
protection, yet the prevailing power of truth, 
and his ſincere love to his country, obliged him 
to own, that the ſafety of the kingdom was in- 
ſeparably united to the perſon of the king: that 
he could not, without ingratitude, deny a juſt 


| acknowlegement to the great marſhal, nor re- 


"fuſe to commend the vigour and courage with 
which he maintained the intereſts of the clergy; 
but that at the ſame time he thought himſelf ob- 
liged to 2 them in mind of the an conſe- 
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quences that are uſually produced by an impe- 
taous and indiſcreet zeal : that the beſt advice he 
could at preſent ſuggeſt to his brethren, was, that 
they would freely relinquiſh ſome of their claims, 


and yield up ſome privileges at a time when 


their compliance was ſo neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of the kingdom : that he could not forbear 


dlaming the imprudence and injuſtice of thoſe, 


who, by. preferring their private intereſt before 
the good of the ſtate, expoſed themſelves to the 
indignation of a prince, who could eaſily puniſh 
their obſtinacy, and was only able to ſecure the 
nation againſt the attempts of its enemies: that 
it was unreaſanable to ſuſpect that the king had 
changed his religion, merely becauſe he would 


| not burn thoſe who thought themſelves obliged 


to pray to God in their natural language: that 
his majeſty had declared, on ſeveral occaſions, 
that he was reſolved to perſiſt in the religion of 


his anceſtors: that after all, it could not be de-: ü 
nied, that under the pretence of devotion, the 5 — 


monks had disfigured their holy religion with 
ſuperſtitious and unwarrantable innovations: that 
the king, with the aſſiſtance of the wiſeſt and 


moſt learned perſons in the kingdom, might en- 


deavour to correct thoſe abuſes, without giving 
the leaſt occaſion to accuſe or ſuſpect him of de» 
ſigning to introduce a new religion; and that 
he might ſhake off the yoke of the court of Rome, 
without ſe parating: from. the m of: the 
W church. | 
2m "Rs 8 diſtourke was heard: vim ee | 
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attention, and produced the quicker and more 


conſiderable effects, becauſe it was not expected 
from a perſon of his character. The biſhops and 
the deputies of the clergy could hardly reſtrain 
the tranſports of their fury: but he received a 
loud and general applauſe from almoſt all the 
reſt of the aſſembly. Their eyes were opened in 
an inſtant, and the ſpell was broken that had 
kept them ſo long from complying with the de- 
1 ſires of their ſovereign. They began to 
dorf. look upon his abſence both as their fault 
| and misfortune: their animoſity againſt 
Fim was ſucceeded by an eager emulation to 
outdo each other in the higheſt demonſtrations of 
loyalty. They proceeded immediately to frame a 
declaration according to his majeſty's propoſals, 
| notwithſlanding the clamorous op poſition of the 


 elergy; and notice was given to the great mar- 


ſhal, that it would not be fafe for him to make 
ſo great a noiſe in the aſſembly. The deputies 
6f the peaſants, concluding that the conteſt which 
had divided the eſtates, and incenſed the king, 
was merely about ſome temporal affairs, ſwore 
aloud, that they would cut in pieces the firſt man 
that ſhould preſume to oppoſe his majeſty's plea- 


| | fare. And the great marſhal, with the lords of 


Weſt-Gothland, were fo terrified with theſe me- 
naces, that they thought they could not other- 


wiſe avoid the ſtorm that threatened them than 


by filence, and a timely retreat. | 
By the ſolemn declaration or act of the eftatgs 
it was ordained, that the-biſhops' ſhould imme- 
diately furrender their forts to the king $ officers, 
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and diſband their troops and garriſons: that they 
ſhould be for ever excluded out of the ſenate, the 


management of affairs of ſtate being inconſiſtent 


with the right diſcharge of their miniſterial fun- 


tions: that they ſhould not be permitted to de- 
prive the lawful heirs of the inferior clergy of 


their right of inheritance: that their pretended 


right to fines and forfeited eſtates, which were 


properly a part of the revenues of the crown, 
ſhould be entirely abrogated: that all the ſuper- 
fluous plate and uſeleſs bells that belonged to the 
churches, ſhould be ſold for the payment of the 
ſums due to the regency of Lubeck: that all the 


grants of eſtates to the clergy, ſince the edict of 


king Canutſon, ſhould be vacated, and the lands 
re-united to the crown : that the nobility and 
gentry might redeem their eſtates that were mort- 


- gaged to the church, by paying off the mort- 
gage: that two thirds of the tithes, that were 


enjoyed by moſt of the biſhops and abbots, ſhould 


be ſequeſtered for maintaining the army, ſo long 


as there ſhould be any appearance of a war in the 


kingdom; and that in time of peace they ſhould be 


employed in the erecting and endowing of public 
ſchools, and hoſpitals in the ſeveral provinces: ' 
that ſevere puniſhments ſhould be inflied upon 
ſuch of the clergy as ſhould preſume to excom- 
municate any perſon for a merely temporal con- 
cern : that the civil magiſtrates ſhould take care 
to reſtrain the mendicant friars from their ſual 
rambles; and that all the privileges of the _ 
ſhould be e at his majeſty's. dilpoſal. ; 

. 0 N 4 


by the chancatior s politic contrivance there was 
a clauſe inſerted in the act, ordaining, that all 
conſiderable churches ſhould be provided with 
learned and virtuous men, to expound the pure 
word of God to the people ; which, in the lan- 
guage of thoſe times, ſignified, that Lutheraniſm 
ſhould be preached with authority. 

As ſoon as the act was put in form, it was ſign- 
ed by all the deputies, and even by the biſhops, 
whoſe mutual diviſions rendered them incapable 
of making any conſiderable oppoſition. - Some 
of them were gained by the court; and the reſt 
were forced to comply, though they were ſenſible 
that by ſubſcribing the decree of the ſenate, they 


conſented in a manner to their own depoſition, and 


even to a clauſe that was aimed directly againſt 


the catholic religion. The eſtates prayed the 


chancellor, and Dr. Olaus Petri, to carry the act 
to the king; and charged them to aſſure his ma- 


jeſty, that he ſhould not afterwards find the leaſt 


oppoſition to his pleaſure in that aſſembly. 
The king, having thus brought them to his 
_ own terms, went in perſon to the aſſembly; and 


be chancellor, by his majeſty's command, thank- 


_ ed the deputies for their having at laſt taken ſuch 
reſolutions as were molt ſuitable to the preſent 
exigencies. He aſſured them, in his maſter's 
name, that all poſſible care ſhould be taken to 


ſpare the people; and that his majeſty hoped, 


by the aſſiſtance of that ſupply which they had 


now granted him, he ſhould be enabled to fiu- 
ſtrate the attempts of all his and their enemies. 
Then the king diſſolved the aſſembly, with aſſu- 
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rances of ſuitable rewards to ſuch of the deputies 
as had expreſſed moſt zeal for his intereſt. . 
By this declaration of the eſtates, Guſtavus, 


finding himſelf maſter both of the religion and- 


revenues of the church, went, at the head of a 

body of horſe, to ſee the act put in execution. 
He marched through all the provinces, attended 
by Olaus Petri, and ſeveral other Lutheran: do- 
ors, whom he ordered to preach before him in 
the principal churches. Inall the places through 
which he paſſed, he commanded the titles or 
grants, by which the clergy held their eſtates, to be 
brought before. him ; and either re-united to the 
crown, or reſtored to the antient proprietors or 
their heirs, ſuch lands as had been granted or 
bequeathed to the church ſince the reign of king 
Canutſon: by which means he recovered, from 


the ſecular and regular clergy, more than two 


thirds of their revenues, and, by. computation, 
ſeized upon thirteen thouſand conſiderable farms; 
ſome of which he re- united to bis own demeſns, 
beſtowing the reſt upon his creatures and the 
principal officers of his army. At the ſame time 
he cauſed the church-plate to be every - where 


_ melted down, and. carried to the . "ON 


or exehe quer.. 
In this progreſs, ind may he 5 


an expedition againſt the clergy, Guj- 


ſtavus gave the laſt and fatal blow to the catho- 
lic religion: the prieſts and monks were openly 
perſecuted, and forced to chuſe either apoltacy 

or. exile ; tor this n we moſt effectual 
$i a r N 1 a EV ok 20.2631; 
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way to complete the intended revolution in the 
Swediſh church, fince it was impoſſible for reli- 
gion to ſtand after its ſupporters were. removed, 
Neither was there any need of pretences to excuſe 


the violence of theſe proceedings, at a time when 


it was reputed a crime for a clergyman to _> 

ſeſs the religion of his anceſtors. | 

| Moſt of the prieſts, and other beneficed Mey, 
men, ſerupled not to embrace Lutheraniſm, that 

they might be ſuffered to live quietly in their 


old habitations, and enjoy at leaſt a part of their 


former revenues. Many were only required to 
marry, and to perform divine ſervice in the vul- 
gar tongue, which was reckoned the ſureſt mark 
of a prieſt's converſion to the new religion. The 
biſhop of Lincoping retired to Poland, and the 
reſt of the prelates lay ſculking in their houſes, 
without daring to perform the functions of their 


| of miniſtry, for fear of expoſing themſelves to new 


perſecutions.” They expected the king's orders 
with a ſervile patience, - reſolving to ſubmit to 


whatever fate he ſhould pleaſe to appoint them, 
and looking upon the leſſening of their revenues 
as a more pernicious innovation than the altera. 
non of their religion. But the biſhop of Scara 

would not reſign his dignity ſo tamely, or com- 
_  pliment his ſovereign with the revenues of his 
| church; and ſince he could not defend the do- 
ctrine of the church by ſtrength of reaſon, he re- 
ſolved to preſerve its patrimony by force of arms. 
He prevailed with Tureiohanſon to engage in 
che ſame deſign, and ſecured the intereſt and af 


ſiſtance of ſeveral lords in Weſt-Gothland, who 


% 
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endeavoured to raiſe an inſurrection in that pro- 
vince ; but the peaſants were poſſeſſed with fo 
high an eſteem of their prince, and were ſo over- 
awed by the reputation of his valour, that they 
neither would nor durſt appear in arms againſt 
him; and the biſhop had afterwards the morti- 
fication to ſee himſelf abandoned by his own 
chapter, who began to favour the opinions of 
Luther. CT” | 

In the mean time the greateſt part of the 
monks left their convents; ſome out of a licen- 
tious and inordinate deſire of liberty, and others 
for want of a ſettled maintenance. Thoſe who 
remained ſtedfaſt in the profeſſion of the catholic 
religion fled to Dalecarlia, where they thought 


to find a ſecure retreat among a people who had 


openly declared againſt Lutheraniſm. Dalecarlia, 
as I intimated before, is a remote province in 
the northern parts of Sweden, inhabited by a rude 
and ignorant people, zealouſly fond of their an- 


tient religion, almoſt mere ſavages, inured to 


war, and on that ſcore fit for war, but incapable 
of diſcipline. This wild country was quickly 
overſpread with eccleſiaſtics, both of the ſecular 
and regular clergy, old men and women loaded 
with children, who had left their habitations, 
and choſe rather to wander through the moun- 
tains than comply with the prevailing religion. 
The Dalecarlians, moved with the complaints 
of thoſe miſerable fugitives, and being equally 
unable to endure the ſight of the new paſtors that 
were placed in their churches, and the incon- 
ſtancy of ſome of the prieſts who ſubmitted to the 


5 forces. 
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late regulations, took up arms with a great deal 
of fury. The prieſts and monks joined with 
them, and all the catholics and malecontents 
eſpouſed their quarrel ; ſome out of zeal for their 
antient religion, and to preſerve the revenues of 
the church, and others out of ſpite, becauſe they 
were diſappointed of the ſhare they expected in 
che ſpoils of the clergy, 

As ſoon as the biſhop of Scara ard of the in- 
furrection in Dalecarlia, he went privately to that 
province, and joined the rebels. He was ac- 
companied by the great marſhal, and ſeveral 
gentlemen of Weſt-Gothland, who had entered 
into a mutual engagement, not to lay down their 
arms till they had procured the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the catholic religion, They were received with 
great demonſtrations of joy by the Dalecarlians, 
who made Turciohanſon , general of all their 


The great mant had three ſons, the two 
eldeſt of whom were at court, and the third was 
grand provoſt of the cathedral of Upſal; who, 
hearing that his father was at the head of the re- 
bels, diſperſed manifeſtos againſt the king through 
the whole province of Upland, exhorting the peo- 
ple to take up arms for the preſervation of their 
churches and altars; and to encourage them by 
his example, he put himſelf at the head of ſome 
troops. In the mean time the great marſhal 
wrote to his two eldeſt ſons to ſteal away from 
the court, and join their brother, or to come imme- 
diately to Dalecarlia with as many of their friends 
as they could perſuade to follow them, The two 
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young lords were very ſenſibly afflicted with the 
news of their father's revolt, which obliged them 


either to declare againſt him, or againſt their ſo- 
vereign; and of two duties, which they looked 
upon as equally indiſpenſable, to chuſe the one 


and renounce the other, 


But after a ſhort ſtruggle betwixt their deli 
to their maſter and their daty to their father, 
the former prevailed over the latter, and even 
over their love to religion. They concluded, 
that in affairs of ſtate they were obliged to adhere 


to the ſupreme magiſtrate, and that no difference 


in religion could excuſe them from paying the 
ohedience they owed to their prince. They con- 
ſidered alſo, that their loyalty might atone for 
their father's indiſcretion, and procure his par- 
don; and that it was more agreeable to the rules 
of honour and prudence to merit a pardon for 
"their father by their fidelity, than to make them- 


ſelves guilty of the fame crime in expectation f 


a. better fortune. In purſuance of theſe reſoluti- 
ons, they delivered their father's letters to the 


king, proteſting, they would always be ready to 
venture their lives in his majeſty's ſervice. Gu- 


| ſtavus received them very graciouſly, and pro- 
miſed to prefer them; but ſeemed neither to be 
ſurprized nor alarmed ar the news. Nor did he 
make any. open preparation in order to- reduce 
the rebels, pretending that he was loth to make 
his ſubjects fight againſt one onother; and that 
he hoped to cruſn he; rebellion 5 r me- 
thods. x . 
N in * mean time e be eber ur privace . to 
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his troops to file off towards the frontiers of Da- 


_ lecarkia; that he might be in a condition to ſur. 
prize the rebels, and to reduce them to obedience 


dy the fear of puniſhment, Upon the firſt news 
of the inſurrection, he had ſent ſome perſons from 
court, whB were acquainted with ſome of the 
malecontents, and were not unknown to the 
Dalecarlians, with inſtructions to treat with the 


rebels. Thoſe agents made their firſt addreſſes 


to the biſhop of Scara, the great marſhal, and 
other diſaffected perſons, who had joined the 
Dalecarlians. They. endeavoured to gain the 


leading · men by advantageous propoſals, but found 


it impoſſible to conquer their obſtinacy ; and 
thoſe, who were willing to treat, had ſo little in- 


| ++ fluence over the reſt of their party, and ſtood 
upon ſuch high terms, that they did not think 


fit to buy them off at ſo dear a rate. However, 


= they ſucceeded better in their negotiation with 
_ the Dalccarlian peaſants ; for they prevailed with 


them to ſend deputies to the court, aſſuring them, 
that his majeſty would deny nothing to a- people 
to whom he owed his crown and his victories: 


but their true deſign Was 81 to amuſe them, 


that they might b e ea 
in a poſture of de le — 


The Dalecarlian deputies were "4 fir from pe- 
netrating into the king's ſecret deſigns, that they 
concluded he ſtood in awe of them, and thought 


they mighteaſily obtain whatever conditions they 
ſhonld think fit to propoſe. And therefore, in 


the name of their province, and of all: the catho- 
e * | 


lies in | the A hey demanded d. 
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theraniſm ſhould be puniſhed with death: that 
the marriages of the prieſts and monks ſhould be 
diſſolved, the bells and church-plate reſtored, 

and all perſons burnt, without exception; that 
ſhould be found guilty of eating fleſh on fiſh- 
days: that the king ſhould ſolemnly pfbmiſe, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, never 
to paſs the river of Brunebeck, that ſeparates their 
province from Weſtmania, without giving them 
hoſtages for the ſecurity of their privileges. But 
the main article on which they inſiſted was, that 
both the king and his courtiers ſhould” reaſſume 
the old Swediſh habit, and that they ſhould ne- 
ver afterwards borrow new n and faikions 

from ſtrangers. 

_ Guſtavus amuſed the de e with ambiguous 
anſwers, and gave them occaſion to believe that 
they ſhould at leaſt obtain part of their demands; 


but in the mean time he continued his ſecret pre- i 


„ 


As ſoon as he was core btn, in 

his troops were advanced within a day's march 
of their appointed rendezvous, he ſent back the 
deputies: with orders to tell their countrymen, 
that it was never his cuſtom to treat with his 
ſubjects; that if they wanted an occaſion to ex- 
erciſe their valour, they might appear in arms 
in the plain of Tuna, where he was reſolved to 
meet them at the head of his army; but if they 
were afraid to Tee their villages deſtroyed with 
fire and ſword, the only way to avoid the effects 
Rs indigr ation was ns ts e 
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tents out of their porn: * down their arms, 
and ſubmit to his mercy. 

After he had diſmiſſed he ideation, he took 
poſt immediately for the army, and the event 
was anſwerable to the prudence of his conduct; 
for the rebels were ſo amazed at his diligence and 


\ reſolution, that they were ſeized with a ſudden 


terror and conſternation upon the news of his 
approach. Tureiohanſon and his party ſuſpe&t- 

ed the Dalecarlians, and fancied they had made. 
a ſeparate peace for themſelves; and on the o- 
ther hand, the peaſants imagined that they were 
betrayed by the lords. Thus they were in a man- 
ner divided into two diſtin factions by their 
mutual jealouſy, which increaſed daily, _— Was 
at laſt changed to hatred and enmity. 


The biſhop of Scara and Tureiohanſon, not 


| | daring to truſt. the Dalecarlians any longer, fled 
to Norway, from whence they retired to king 


Chriſtiern in the Netherlands; and their ſudden 
flight ſtruck ſuch a terror into the reſt of their 
party, that they left the peaſants to manage their 


own game, who, ſceing themſelves abandoned 


dy their leaders, reſolved to ſubmit to the kings 


mercy,” and went to the plain of Tuna, where 
de had appointed to meet them at the head of 


his army. As ſoon as they appeared, he order- 


ed his horſe to ſurround them, and at the ſame 


© - . time commanded the rebels to "ge the * 
Ms 191 — author s. © 
Jtheir names, 75 


The affrighted ih declared! 
and, the ag 1 cauſed them to be be- 
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ſeditious and inconſtant humour of theſe people. 
Thus, by an innocent artifice and commendable 
diligence, he appeaſed a furious inſurrection, 
without any effuſion of blood, or diminution of 
his forces. | 
Theſe were the laſt ow of an unbridled a 
tumultuous liberty ; which was forced to give 
way to a more abſolute, and conſequently a more 
peaceful dominion. Aﬀer this the whole king- 
dom ſubmitted to the king, and all his ſubjects. 
embraced Lutheraniſm; ſome out of regard to 
their private intereſt, and to make their court ; 
and others out of their abhorrence of the irregular 
life of the clergy. The Lutheran doctors gain-: 
ed ſome proſelites, by perſuading them that their 


, maſter's opinions in matters of religion, which 


were falfly reckoned innovations, were nothing 
elſe bur primitive Chriſtianity reſtored. and purg- 
ed from all monkiſh ſuperſtitions; and many 
were glad to be convinced of the truth of the 
prevailing religion, that they might preſerve. 
their eſtates without being forced to ſeek rw: | 
fortunes abroad. 
| Guſtavus, ſein that moſt of his ſubjets had 85 


changed their religion, at laſt declared himſelf a 


Lutheran. He made Olaus Petri paſtor of the 
church of Stockholm, and his brother Laurenti- 
us Petri archbiſhop of Upſal. Upon this new pre- 
late, he beſtowed a lady who was related to him, 
that the honour of his alliance might oblige the 
people to entertain leſs ſcandalous notions of a 
married prieſt; or, perhaps, that ſo illuſtrious a 
match might make amends for the great revenues 


1528 he had withdrawn from ſo rich a be. 
Jan. 12 Nefice, The king's coronation fol. 
lowed ſoon after, and was performed 
at Upſal by this prelate, with great folemnity, 
and at the ſame time he conferred the honour of 
knighthood on all the ſenators, * the chief 
lords of the court. | 
Sweden was Lutheran all over; king, ſenators, 
biſhops, and all the nobility made public profeſ- 
ſion of that religion. But, whereas moſt of the 
country curates, and others of the inferior clergy, 
had embraced it merely by force, or out of weak- 
neſs, an extravagant medly of Roman ceremo- 
nies and Lutheran prayers was. introduced into 
ſeveral churches in the kingdom. Some married 
prieſts and curates continued ſtill to ſay maſs in 
| ſeveral places, according to the Roman ritual 
and liturgy. Baptiſm was adminiſtered with all 
the prayers, and exorciſms appointed by the 
church; and: the dead were buried with the ſame 
prayers that are uſed to beg God te relieve the 
the ſouls of the faithful, though the doctrine of 
purgatory was condemned by the Lutherans. 
The king, deſirous to eſtabliſh an uniformity 
of worſhip throughout the whole kingdom, a 
thing ſo neceſſary for the public peace,  eſpecial- 
_ ly in a monarchy, called a general aſſembly of 
the whole cy in the ou. We national 
council. | 
The aſſembly was held : at t Orchan. the chief 
152 y. town of Nericin, and the'chancellor Lardz- 
Anderſon preſoged in the king's name *, 
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This Lutheran council was compoſed of the 
biſhops, doctors, and paſtors of the principal 
churches. They owned the Augſburgh confeſ- 
ſion as the rule and ſtandard of their faith, and 
ſolemnly renounced their obedience to the pope, 
as head of the church. They ordered the Ro- 
man worſhip to be entirely aboliſhed, prohibited 
all prayers for the dead, borrowed from the Lu- 
theran churches of Germany the manner of ad- 
miniſtering baptiſm and the communion, de- 
cared the marriage of prieſts lawful, and con- 
demned celibacy and monaſtic vows. They con- 
firmed the ordinance of the eſtates at Weſteras, 
by which the church loſt her privileges, and the 
greateſt part of her revenues. And, which is 


| obſervable, theſe regulations were made by al- 


moſt the ſame perſons who, the year before, had 
ſhewed ſo much zeal for the defence of the anti- 
ent religion; ſo few there are that can long 
withſtand the e pros r 
favour: ES | 
Let they met with great difficulties 1 in aboliſh- 
ing the practice of the Roman church in the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacraments. The people, and 
the women eſpecially, could not be ſatisfied with- 
out the ceremonies of baptiſm, and the prayers 
for the dead- The whole kingdom was filled 


with murmurings and complaints upon the oe- 


caſion. Moſt women, through an exceſſive fear, 
proceeding, perha ps, as much from their temper 
as virtue, thought their children could not be 
yell baptized without the uſe of ſalt and exor- 
On. ns null reſiduy of ith as 0 debe. 
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lief of purgatory created ſuch a diſturbance in 
their minds, on the account of their deceaſed re- 

lations, as could not be allayed by all the elo- 
quence of the Lutheran doctors. 

. Guſtavus, fearing the complaints and diſcon- 
tent of the people ſhould break out into a new 
rebellion, ordered the Lutheran miniſters tocom- 
ply with thoſe who ſtood up obſtinately for the 
. antient ceremonies, and not to uſe the new, but 
where they found a per dif] poſed | to receive 
them. 
The king baving thus completed the altera 

15 s 0. on of religion, undertook another pro- 
ject which gave him no leſs hope of fll- 
| ling his coffers. Moſt of the Swediſſr provinces 
were formerly over · ſpread with vaſt foreſts, 
s King Olaus, Traetelga, Amund, and ſome 
891. of their ſucceſſors, cauſed a great part of 
them to be diſ:foreſted, and beſtowed theſe 
new lands in fee farm upon the nobility and gen- 
try, for which they were to pay a certain duty 


to the crown. The lords and gentlemen bad, 
7:1 degrees, during the civil wars, emp. 


"themſelves from paying thoſe antient duties; and 
long preſcription ſeemed to have aboliſned them, 


dull they were revived by the king, who requir- 


ed both from the nobility and gentry, either to 
part with their fiefs, or to pay rents at which 
they were originally taxed. The claims and de- 
mands of this prince differed not much from the 

arbitrary laws and decrees; and the parties 


concerted) - alarmed at this after-clap, offered to 


come to a fair compoſition, The chief lords 
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of each province came and treated about it witn 
the chancellor, and agreed to pay to the king 
ten marks of ſilver for every” fief or manor, or, 
as it was then called, for ny land that paid 
tribute to the crown. 

Thus every thing ſucceeded with this prince 
according to his defire, and even beyond his 
hope. He looked upon the alteration of religion 
as the happieſt and moſt important paſſage of his 
reign; and the humbling of the clergy, who 
were no leſs formidable to him than the Danes, 
ꝛs a ſecond conqueſt of Sweden. Of all his ene- 
mies he had none leſt but Chriſtiern, that could 
make him uneaſy, or occaſion the leaſt diſturb- 


ance. That prince was till in Flanders, from 
whence he earneſtly ſollicited the emperor, his 


brother-in-law, that he would contribute his aſ- 


ſtance - in order to his reſtoration. Guſtavus 


8 ps. fes about him, who gave him intelligence 
hat Chriſtiern was levying ſoldiers in Holland, 
rom thence he concluded, that the threats and 
deſign of a deſcent in the northern kingdoms 
were ready to break out into action, and that 
Sweden and Denmark were like to be the ſcene 
of the war. He immediately ſent notice of it to 
Frederick, king of Denmark; and at the fame 
time thought it convenient to fortify himſelf a- 
gainſt the deſigns of the houſe of Auſtria, by ſome 
conſiderable alliance. He conceived that the Lu- 
theran princes of Germany , who were extremely 
jealous of the emperor's power, would be eaſily . 
"perſuaded to 8 his intereſt, by reaſon of 
their conformity in ps of religion. 


310 The Hierour of the big 
theſe conſiderations he demanded in marriage the 
, eldeſt daughter of the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg, 
The duke, charmed with the valour and fame of 
Guſtavus, heard the propoſal with great ſatisfacii. 
on, and ſent the princeſs, his daughter, with a nume. 
rous attendance to Lubeck, whither Guſtavus ſent 
his whole fleet to receive her. After her arrival at 
Stockholm, the marriage was conſummated with 
all the joy and magnificence. that are uſual on 
ſuch occaſions. At the ſame time the 
| 1 0 king ſent the late adminiſtrator's ſon 
to the duke of Saxe, his father-in-law, 
under pretext of improving his knowlege, by 
making him travel; but in effect that he might 
remove, from the ſight of the Swedes, a young 
prince that ſeemed to have a better title to the 
crown, whoſe preſence ſtirred up the compalſ- 
on of the moſt moderate, and might ſerve 105 
pretence to all diſaffected perſons, . — 
Guſtavus's nuptial ceremonies were ſearce ata 
end, when he received intelligence, that a great 
number of troops, raiſed for the late king Chri- 
ſtiern, were privately imbarking at one of the 
ports of Holland. Upon which he diſpatched : 
new courier to the king of Denmark, according 
to a former agreement, and at the {ame time put 
himſelf at the head of his army, both to obſerv 


the enemy, and to hinder the catholics and male 
contents from Avowing: the bent of that 
Prince,. 
EN The emperor had dll g flowers tiles nid 
hopes that he would undertake the expedition 

imſelf, with all the forces of the „ But 
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the almoſt continual war in which he was engag- 


ed with France broke that deſign ; fo that Chri- 
ſtiern, diſcouraged by ſo many diſappointments, ; 


and weary of perſonating ſo long, in a foreign 


country, a king without a crown, reſolved, with 
ſome troops he had gathered from ſeveral parts, 
to ouy his fortune, and endeavour to force a paſ- 
into his own dominions. 
Tureiohanſon, who was always as bee as a 
hero at plotting and contriving work for others, 


uſed all poſſible arguments to perſuade that prince 


to make an attempt upon Sweden. To flatter 
him, and at the ſame time to engage him in a de- 
ſign that could not be proſecuted without his aſ- 
ſiſtance, he aſſured him, that the Swedes were ſo 


incenſed at the late change of religion, that they 


longed for bis reſtoration: that it would be ſuffi- 


cient to land three thouſand horſe in that king- 


dom; and that the firſt maſs that was ſaid in his 


camp would draw thither all the malecontents, 


and even many of Guſtavus's own ſoldiers: that 
notwithſtanding the famed politics and ſubtilty of 
that prince, he had ſigned his own abdication in 
the aſſembly of the clergy at Orebro, by aboliſh- 
ing the catholic religion : that, excepting a ſmall 
number of courtiers, and ſome military officers 
who had a ſhate in the ſpoils of the clergy, the 


| whole nation deteſted his tyranny and the change 


of religion: that he had diſbanded his foreign 
horſe, and that his foot conſiſted only of an un- 
diſciplined militia, the greateſt part of whom 


would certainly deſert Guſtavus, as ſoon as king 


\ 
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narrowly eſca ped ſhipwreck upon the coaſt of 
Norway, and with much ado got to the bay of 


Where he landed without the leaſt: oppoſition, 
and reſolved to march to Weſt-Gothland, as a 
more commodious place for the ſubſi ſtence of his 
troops: but, upon information that there was 
A conſiderable body of horks v upo 


was to reſtore the true religion, and to redreß Ml to 
the grievances of the clergy. nor 

Upon theſe plauſible aſſurances, Chriſtiern re. beſ 
ſolved to try the chance of war, with about ten the 
thouſand men of different nations, whom he had ma 
liſted in his ſervice during his abode in the Low. Wl aaf 
Countries. With this body of men, imbarked hir 
in thirty ſhips, he ſet out of a port in Holland, dre 


and ſteered His courſe for Norway, which at that Pe 


time was almoſt deſtitute of troops and garriſons; of 
which ſeemed to be a needleſs precaution in a = 
{ 


country that was ſafficiently defended by the bar: 
renneſs of its ſoil, and the rocks and mountains 
with which it is overſpread. Chriſtiern knew, 
that he was leſs expected there, than in Denmark 
or Sweden, and from thence he deſi gned to en- 
ter Sweden, either by Weſk-Gathland or Dalecar- 
lia; imagining, that the country people of theſe 
provinces were ſtill ſo ineenſed at the execution 
of their countrymen, that they would immedi- 
ately riſe up again in ns and favour his at- 


tempt. 
This unfortunate prince met, in | bs voyage, 
with a terrible ſtorm, which diſperſed all 


F225". bis fleet, and ſunk ſome of his' ſhips. He 


Buhus, with the ſhartered remainders of his fleet; 
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to oppoſe his paſſage, he was obliged to march 
northwards towards Dalecarlia. In his way he 
beſieged a town called Obflo, which yielded on 
the firſt ſummons, not being in a condition to 
ud make any reſiſtance. After that he ſtormed the 
caſtle of Carloſtadt, and ſome days after made 
himſelf maſter of Congel. Theſe ſmall ſucceſſes 
1d drew into his army a great number of country 
people of Norway, encouraged with the hopes 


nat 

2 of plundering the Swediſh frontiers; and arch-: 
DP biſhop- Trolle joined him with ſome troops he 
r. had raiſed in Brandenburg. 

ns Chriſtiern had, perhaps, as little reſpect *. 


the church of Rome as Guſtavus; but it was his 
E ntereſt to appear a zealous aſſertor of that religi — 
1. on, ſince his enemy was a profeſſed Lutheran, and 
r- {MW fince the ſucceſs of his deſigns depended entirely 
i: on the aſſiſtance of the clergy and catholics. He 
»2n Wl publiſhed a general pardon by way of a mani- 
li. feſto; in which he declared, that his principal 
it · deſign was the re · eſtabliſnment of the old religion. 
This declaration was induſtriouſly diſperſed by 
E, the archbiſhop's emiſſaries; who made it their 
1! WW buſineſs to perſuade people every-where, that 
le Chriſtiern had learned wiſdom and moderation 
of in the ſchool of adverſity : that he was become a 
of mild, affable, and moſt gracious prince; but e- 
t; ſpecially, that in Flanders, and ſo near the houſe 
n, of Auſtria, he had contracted an unalterable 8 
2 fection and zeal for the catholic religion. ES 
is This manifeſto, and theſe private inſinuations, 
1s drew into his party many Swedes, who ſtill ad - 
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hered to that religion: and among others ſome 
Dalecarlians, who invited him to march ; into 
their province. Theſe peaſants could not brook 
the change of church-ceremonies, but above all 
things, could not endure to hear the praiſes of 
God ſung in their mother- tongue. They offered 
to take up arms, and to declare for him, as ſoon 


zs he ſhould enter into their province; provided 


that he would oblige himſelf, after his reſtorati- 


| on, to cauſe all the Lutherans to be burnt. 


But his march into that province was ſtopped 
by the ſnow, that covered all the mountains 
which ſeparate Dalecarlia from the kingdom of 
Norway. However, that he might find ſome 


cocbpation ſor his army, he advanced towards 
Akerhuys, and laid ſiege before it, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſharpneſs of the winter, Magnus Gyl- 


lenſtiern, a Daniſh lord, and viceroy of Norway, 


got into the place, and reſiſted all the promiſes 
and threats with which Chriſtiern endeavoured 


to corrupt his fidelity. He diſpatched ſeveral 


couriers to king Frederick, his maſter, to acquaint 


him with the enemy's deſcent; aſſuring him, 
that Chriſtiern was very much ſtraitened for 
want of proviſions, and that Akerhuys was fo 


well defended. by the ſhow and cold weather, 


that he could hold out above four months, in ex- 
pectation of relief from Denmark. 

No ſooner was the ſea open, but Frederick or- 
td his fleet to put to ſea, with a conſiderable 


bady of land forces under the command of Canut 
: nſtiern, biſhop elect of Odenſe in Funen, 


| and FE Gyllenſtierp, the viceroy of Norway's | 
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brothers; concluding, hat they would uſe all 
poſlidle diligence to ſave their brother from fal- 
lng into the hands of a prince, who, without 
regarding the faith of treaties, ſeldom gave his 
enemies quarter, = 
Guſtavus, on the other ade, ſent ſeveral de. 
tachments of his forces, to cover the Swediſh 
frontiers, with orders to his. officers to obſerve 
Chriſtiern's motions, and to act jointly with Fre- 
derick's general. He ſent alſo a conſiderable 


number of troops into Dalecarlia, to prevent an 


inſurrection of that rebellious people, and put 
himſelf at the head of the main body of hisarmy, 
to keep the catholics and malecontents from aſ- 
ſiting the rebels. The two Daniſh generals ſer 
fail for Norway, with a deſign to attack Chriſti- 

ern's fleet; which they found, in the bay of Ba · 
huys, and burnt entirely, after a fight that laſted 


a whole day. After ſo important a victory they 


landed their forces, and marched mm 
to relieve the viceroy. 

Chriſtiern, upon the news of the entire deſtructi- | 
on of his fleet, and the deſcent of the Danes, raiſed 
the ſiege of Akerhuys. He attempted once more 
to enter Sweden by the way of Weſt-Gothland, 
but met in his way three thouſand Swediſh horſe, 
who ſtopt his paſſage. The Danes and Swedes 
advancing, to attack him, he threw himſelf into 
the little town of Congel, where he entrenched 
himſelf, not ſo much in hope of eſeaping from 
his enemies, as to avoid the fatal blow for ſome 
We, There he found himſelf inveſted on all 
Ns 0 2 
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ſides, ſurrounded with ' diſmal mountains, that 
were ſtill covered with ſnow ;' in great want of 
proviſions; and ſtraitened with hunger more 
than by his enemies. He was naturally ſubje& 
to furious and violent paſſions, ' which were 
| ſowered and heightened by his difaſters : he grew 
ſ jealous and diffident that he ſuſpected Tureio- 
hanſon of entertaining a private correſpondence 
with king Guſtavus, becauſe he had told him 
in Flanders, that there were few horſe in the 
Swediſh army; he looked upon that unfortunate 
lord with an indignation that ſeemed to denounce 
his approaching fate; and aſked him, whether 
the troops that appeared upon the frontiers of 
Gothland were ſquadrons of Swediſh women? 
The great marſhal would have replied in his own 
| vindication, but he was ordered to withdraw; 
and the next day he was found in the ſtreets of 
Congel, allowing in pls de having, in all 
ſecret orders from Chriſtiern. i 

In the mean time, that miſerable prince per- 
ceived that his ruin grew daily n more inevitable; 
the famine increaſed | in the town, all the avenues 
were poſſeſſed by the enemies, and their trenches 
were Ih 0 ſtrong that it was impoſſible to force 
them to fight. In theſe unhappy | circumſtances, 
the ſtarved” and deſpairing Chriſtiern had not ſo 
much'as the fad mfort of hoping to die with 


his ford in his Hand. Moſt of his troops periſh- | 


ed for hunger, or deſerted before his eyes; his 


orders were flighted, and there was not the leaſt | 
ſhadow * diſeipline in his . Death, which | 
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ſeemed unavoidable, made them forſake a prince, 
who was neither loved nor feared. Many of his 
officers fled into the Daniſh camp, and thought 
themſelves! happy to neee, . — for 
bread. . 

The biſhop. of Odenſee, moved with G 


ſion for a prince that had been his ſovereign, of- 


fered him an interview, to which Chriſtiern con- 
ſented, and both repaired immediately to the 
place appointed for their meeting. The biſhop 
adviſed his late ſovereign to ſubmit to leſs im- 
placable enemies than hunger and miſery, aſſur- 
ing him, that it was ſtill in his power to procure 
honourable terms from the king, his uncle, fince 


the royal family of Oldenburg was' poſſeſſed of 


ſo many ſovereignties, that there might be a trea- 
ty ſet on foot, to the advantage and ſatisfaction 
of both parties. He added, that if he would ſuf 
fer himſelf to be carried to Copenhagen, Frede- 
rick's reſentment would be mitigated at the ſight 
of an unfortunate nephew; and at the ſame 
time he aſſured him, that in caſe he could not 
obtain honourable terms, ſuitable to his birth 
and dignity, he would bring him back to Nor- 
way; and even to Congel, of which he owned 
him to be maſter, - or elſe would ooh him 
lafe to the'emperor's' territories. 

Chriſtiern was ſo ſenſible of the hopeleſaeſs of of his 


| preſent condition, and ſo earneſtly im portuned 


by bis ſoldiers, to accept of ſuch advantageous 


_ propoſals, that he conſented, to treat with that 


n and his two brothers, who res 
| F O 3 | 
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the Daniſh forces. He obtained a fafe conduct 


- and proviſions for archbiſhop Trolle and all 


his party, and put himſelf intothe biſhop's hands, 
who, after ſome ſhort ſtay in Norway, to ſettle 
affairs in that kingdom, departed thence with 
Chriſtiern, to whom he gave repeated aſſurances 
as to the ſafety of his perſon. But the biſhop, 
it ſeems, had exceeded his commiſſion ; without 
_ conſidering, that princes ſeldom forgive attempts 
upon their crowns, and that an uſurper can ne- 
ver promiſe himſelf a quiet poſſeſſion of his dig - 

nity while the e _ is alive, and at 
As from as Chriſtiern arrived at Copenhagen, 
: Mag Frederick fent a captain of his guards to ſe- 

eure his perſon, and carry him to the caſtle of 
Sonderburg; where he lay in priſon fourteen 
years. It is true, Chriſtiern III. his couſin- ger. 
men, ſon and immediate ſucceſſor to Frederick, 
did ſomewhat allay the rigour of his confine- 
ment; but he was forced to purchaſe that favour 
with a formal reſignation of his right to the 
crowns of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

After his ſigning of that act, he was ſuffered to 
take the divertiſement of hunting or fiſhing ; the 
revenues of the caſtle of Calemburg and of the 
iſle of Sebergard were made over to him for his 
ſubſiſtence, and the caſtle of Coldinger for his 
habitation. There he was treated like a prince 
as long as he lived; but, in the mean time, the 
governor of the caſtle kept an eye upon him, 
and was obliged to anſwer's for the n of his 
perſon. | 8 5 
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Archbiſhop Trolle, his unfortunate and only 
confident, retired to Lubeck by virtue of the ſafe 
conduct he had got from the biſhop of Odenſe. 


There he formed, ſome time after, a league with 


that regency and prince Chriſtopher of Olden- 
burg, a younger ſon of that family, with a deſign 
to releaſe Chriſtiern II. who was till a priſoner 
in the caſtle of Sanderburg. In order to which 
that prelate levied forces, and ſcrupled not once 
more to profane the ſanctity of his character: he 
was wounded and taken priſoner in a bat- | 

tle fought in Funen betwixt the forces of 335. 
Chriſtiern III. and thoſe of Lubeck; and was 
carried to Sleſwick, in Holſtein, where he died or | 


| his wounds. 


Guſtavus, being thus happily delivered 920 
all his enemies, reigned afterwards without any 
diſturbance or moleſtation, and with as much 
authority as if the crown had been his birth - right. 
All the princes of Europe, that had no dependen- 


ey upon the houſe of Auſtria, gave him extraor- 


dinary marks of the ſingular eſteem they had for 
his perſonal merit and valour. Francis I. 


king of France, notwithſtanding their dif- 1542. 


ference in point of religion, ſent him the order 
of St. Michael, the only order that was then e- 


ſtabliſned in France. A defenſive league was 
made betwixt thoſe two princes againſt the em- 


peror and the houſe of Auſtria, by whick they 


were both engaged to aſſiſt each other, in caſe of 
war, with fix thouſand. men, to be © by. ths 
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invaded prince with twenty-five thouſand men 
and fifty ſhips. Guſtavus was the firſt king of 
Sweden who raiſed the reputation of the crown, 
and made it appear to the world, what influence 
it might have upon the general affairs of Europe, 
The princes of the league of Smalcalden invited 
him to join with them for the common defence 
of their religion, and thought themſelves happy 
to have ſo great a king on their ſide. 
To complete his happineſs, there was nothing 

: wanting but the fixing of the ſucceſſion upon his 
royal iſſue. This was a very nice and difficult 
point; for the nobility was extremely jealous of 
that privilege, well knowing that arbitrary power | 
does commonly attend an hereditary ſucceſſion, 
and that it would, by degrees, my wel liber | 
ty of the nation. 
However, the king * A maniac of the 
eſtates of the kingdom at Weſteras, to abrogate 
the Tight and cuſtom of election. He put them 
in mind of the great ſervice his family had done 
to Sweden, and of the fatal conſequences of the 
diviſions and conteſts of oppoſite parties at electi- 
ons. His authority was already ſo well eſtabliſh- 
ed, that there was not one in the aſſembly who 
_  durſt oppoſe his deſigns. The heads of the 
principal families, and the antient ſenators, were 

killed in the maſſacre of Stockholm, and the 

young lords that came into the world ſince his 
acceſſion to the crown, were accuſtomed to a 
| blind obedience. There was not the leaſt foot - 
| Nep left for their former liberty, or of the anti: 
ent conſtitution of their government, ſo that the 7 
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deputies conſented with great ſubmiſſion to th 
abrogating of the right of election, in behalf of 


prince Eric, and the other princes his. children 


and ſucceſſors both in the direct and collateral 


line. 


This reſignation was ſolemnly entered 
as a fundamental law, called hereditary 
union, by which the crown, with an abſolute 
power was made ſure to his children and ſucceſ- 
fors. This was a very mortifying piece of news 


1544. 


to Chriſtiern III. king of Denmark, who ſtill 


pretended a right to the crown of Sweden; for 
by this hereditary union the treaty of Calmar was 
entirely diſannulled and abrogated. Chriſtiern 
quartered the three crowns in his coat armorial, 
which were the royal arms of Sweden, as a pu- 
blic claim and mark of his right to that kingdom, 


under pretext that queen Margaret, the daughter 


of Waldemar, reigned over the three kingdoms 
of the north; though it was probably a like rea- 
fon that made the kings of Sweden take theſe 
three crowns for their arms, ſince they are found 
in the ſhields -and ſeals of -the kings Steric and 
Birgir II. about the middle of the twelfth age. 

_ King Guſtavus ſent an embaſſy to Chriſtiern 


to complain of his attempt; but could obtain 
no ſatisfaction from a young and | ambitious 
prince, who was puffed up with ſome advantages 


he had gotten over the Hans-Towns, and obſti- 
nately reſolved to purſue his antient claim: Gil. 
ſtavus finding himſelf weakened and ſpent with 
— and * W of n grein _ re- 
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ſentment ; and did not think it convenient to en- 


gage in a new war, or to hazard his fortune and 


that of his children, at a time when he maintain- 


ed his authority rather by his reputation, than 


by his valour. He was ſo far from dreading the 
oppoſition of a pretended claim againſt the actual 
| Poſſeſſion of a crown which had lately been in- 
tailed upon his iſſue by a ſolemn act, that he 
1546 contented himſelf with procuring a treaty 
do be ſet on foot at Bramſebroo, by 
which it was mutually agreed to leave the differ- 
ence undecided for the ſpace of fifty years. 
Guſtavus, having thus ſettled a ſolid and dur. 
able peace in his dominions, applied himſelf 
wholly to the improvement of trade; in order to 
which he received into his ports all merchant 
ſhips from France and Holland, that his ſubjects 
might be freed from their dependance on the Lu- 
| beckers, who were poſſeſſed of the whole trade of 
Sweden. He erected citadels on the frontiers of his 
kingdom, and built royal palaces in ſeveral places 
with a magnificence that till then was unknown 


to the Swedes, He never reſided longinone place, 


but travelled from province to province, always 
attended with a numerous train of courtiers, who 


excited the curioſity and admiration of the peo- 
ple, and accuſtomed them by their example to 
reſpect his authority. He ſigned all orders and 
diſpatches with bo own hand, took cognizance 


of all affairs, gave audience to allforts of perſons, 
and adminiſtered; juſtice with 
ſeverity. All controverſies and ſuits about religi- 


on, revenues, and buildings, and even differences 
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and law- ſuits betwixt noblemen were pleaded be- 


fore him, and decided by him. As he had al- 


ways carried on the wars in which he was, en- 
gaged without the aſſiſtance of generals; ſo he 
ruled in peace without miniſters. He reigned a- 
lone without either favourites or miſtreſſes: and 


made his own glory, and the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, the only object of his paſſions, and the 


end of all his deſigns. Some time before his 


death he began to apply his mind to the finding 


out of a ſuitable match for his eldeſt ſon, prince 
Eric, that his family might be ſupported by the 
intereſt of a potent alliance. In purſuance of 
that deſign, he caſt his eyes upon Elizabeth queen 
of England, who was then courted with great 
aſſiduity by the moſt conſiderable princes in Eu- 
rope. But that politic queen had the art and dex - 


terity to manage her lovers as ſhe pleaſed, and 
to amuſe them all with hopes in their ſeveral 


turns, according to her own inclinations, and 
the poſture of her affairs; by which it appeared, 
that ſhe had taken a ſecret and unalterable rel 
lution never to marry any of them. 1 
Guſtavus ſent an embaſſy to England, to pro- 
poſe a ſtrict alliance and confederacy betwixt the : 
two nations; and inſtructions were given to the 
chief ambaſſador to diſcover the queen's inelina- 
tions with reſpect to the intended match. Dennis 
Beure, the prince's gavernor, obtained that com- 
miſſion: he was a Frenchman by birth, but a 
zealous Calviniſt, and imagined, that if he could 


negotiate that match for his pupil, he might. * 
day eſtabliſh * in Sweden. Kr. OED, 
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Queen Elizabeth received with all the external 
marks of kindneſs and reſpect, the propoſals he 
made to her in the name of his maſter, relating 
to trade, and the alliance or league betwixt the 
two nations; and even gave him a favourable 
anſwer with reſpect to prince Eric, though only 
in general terms. The ambaſſador fancying, chat 
all her compliments and obliging expreſſions 
were ſo many « declarations. of love, and that ſhe 
had already given her conſent, returned with all 
expedition to Stockholm, as if he had finiſhed 
his negotiation, He aſſured the king, that there 
was nothing wanting to bring that great affair to 
perfection but the prince's preſence; and that he 
was confident his good mien and perſonal merit 
would fix the queen's affections. In the mean 
time prince Eric, flattered with ſo tempting a 

proſpect, and incited by his tutor, endeavoured 
to obtain leave of his father to take a journey to 
England. But that wiſe prince would not hazard 
the honour of his family, by expoſing the pre- 
ſumptive heir of the. crown to a refuſal ; nor 
would he ſuffer him to go out of the kingdom 
till the articles were Med by Fo mow or Eng- 
3 
c And beſides, there was, perhaps, a more im- 
portant, though more ſecret reaſon, that made 
the king fo averſe to that voyage: prince Eric 
was endowed with ſeveral qualities that were a- 
bundantly ſufficient to recommend him to thoſe 
whoſe judgment lies in their eyes; for nature had 
Seſtowed: ber 'favours upon him with a very li- 
beral hand, and there was nothing either in his 


*, 


we 
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face or perſon that could offend the niceſt and 


moſt curious ſpectator. He had a majeſtic pre- 
ſence, an air of grandeur and authority that drew 
reſpect from all men, a fiery briſkneſs in all his 
actions, and a certain impetuous ardor, which is 
uſually reputed a ſure mark of courage. But the 


Juſtre of theſe external advantages were obſcured _ 


by ſome inward. defects that were not unknown 
to the king his father, and which he was willing 
to hide from the Engliſh, For the young prince 
inherited a fort of extravagancy or diſtraction 


from the queen his mother, which ſeized upon 


his brain by fits, and was always attended wit 

tranſports of fury. This diſtemper rendered him 
ſubject to a certain peeviſh ſullenneſs, which by 
m odd kind of contagion, ſeemed to infect all 


thoſe who approached him. And even in his 5 
moſt lucid intervals he diſcovered ſo much hard- 


neſs and wildneſs of temper, that people were 
afraid of his government, before the  fugcathon 
was ſettled upon him 

| Theſe conſiderations made ſuch an impreſon 


upon Guſtavus, that he was ſometimes reſolved to 


leave the crown to his ſecond ſon, a generous 
and good-natured prince, who, by his affable 
and obliging behaviour, had won the hearts of all 
thoſe that were to be his brother 8 ſubjects. But 


that prudent monarch, conſidering that ſuch-a 
preference might kindle a civil war both in his 
family and kingdom, reſolved; at laſt to regulate 

the ſucceſſion according to the: order of birth- 


right: and, in the mean time, to ſatisfy prince 


Erie, whom his tutor had inſpired with a violent” 
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paſſion for queen Elizabeth, he conſented that 
prince John, his ſecond ſon, ſhould go to the 
court of England, under pretence of travelling, 
and endeavour to draw at leaſt a verbal pro- 
miſe from the queen. 

The young prince, at his arrival in the Engliſh 
court, was received by the queen with all the 
moſt obliging expreſſions of kindneſs and ſatisfa- 
tion. He had a ſhare in all her diverſions: ſhe 
treated him . magnificently, and frequently in- 
vited him to hunting. In ſhort, that wiſe and 


ſubtile princeſs, who made all thoſe propoſals of 
marriage ſubſervient to her intereſt, and politic 
_ deſign, omitted nothing that might amuſe the 
young prince, inſinuating, upon all occaſions, 
that both his preſence and propoſals were ex- 


tremely agreeable to her. But at the ſame time 
me cunningly avoided the ſollicitations he uſed 


to bring her to a poſitive engagement, by pre- 


tending that the preſent poſture of heraffairs would 
not ſuffer her to conclude the match ſo ſoon as 
her own inclinations prompted her to deſire it. 
This was the uſual pretext with which ſhe had 
amuſed fo many princes, whom ſhe was willing 
to admit as lovers, though ſhe could not reſolve 


to accept them for huſbands. 


V pon the return of prince John to Sweden, the 
king preſently concluded, from the account he 


gave him of his negotiation in England, that his 
eldeſt ſon would have no better ſucceſs in the 


IL purſuit of that match than the king of 


Philip Spain, the duke of Alenſon, the arch- 


| _ hike, the earl of Leiceſter, the lord Courtney, 
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and ſo many others, whom that princeſs had flat - 
tered with the ſame hopes, one after another, 
and often at the ſame time. But prince Eric. was 
ſo deluded by his paſſion and his tutor's ſaggeſti- 
ons, that he imagined his preſence would ſur- 
mount all the difficulties that retarded his happi- 

neſs, and pretended. that his brother, inſtead of 


promoting the match, had purpoſely endeavours 


ed to obſtruct it, either out of envy or intereſt. 
He ſollicited the ſenators and officers of ſtate, 
both with intreaties and menaces, to perſuade the 
king to permit him to viſit the Engliſh court. 
Guſtavus, conſidering his fierce and unruly tem- 


per, and fearing that he would either go without 


his conſent, or raiſe ſome diſturbance in the ſtate, 
was at laſt prevailed with to grant his deſire, and 
named the perſons that were to attend him. | 
But before he would ſuffer his ſon to depart, 

he made his laſt-will, and divided his dominions 


among the princes his children. He left his 
_ crown to prince Eric; the dukedom of Finland 


to prince John, Eaſt-Gothland to Magnus, and 
Sudermania to Charles: with this proviſo, that 
the younger ſons ſhould hold their reſpective 
provinces by the title of principalities, but on con- 


dition of paying homage and fealty to the crown 


of Sweden. 


Prince Eric was | * highly offended at this di- 


ſtribution, that he was going to take up arms to 


demand the revocation and diſannulling of his 
father's teſtament ; but the fear of provoking a 


prince, who was king of his children. as well as of 


his ſubjects, reſtrained the natural impetuoſity of 
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his temper. He concealed his anger for the pre- 


ſent, with a reſolution to do himſelf juſtice when 
the ſupreme authority ſhould fall into his hands; 
and was juſt ready to ſet ſall for England, when 
he was detained at the port of Elfsburgh by the 


now he received of his father's deceaſe. 
That great prince was ſeized at Stockholm 


oY an inward fever, that waſted him by de- 


grees; yet he continued ſtill to manage affairs 


with his uſual diligence and application, and re. 


ſolved to reign to the laſt moment of his life 
Some hours before his death he ſent for Eric Ste. 
Do, ' the: ſecretary of ſtate, to whom he dictated 


memoirs: concerning the moſt ſecret affairs of 


the kingdom. As ſoon as that officer was dif. 


miſſed, he called for the young princes, and charg- 
ed them to love one another, and to ſubmit 


peaceably to their brother, who was now going 
to be their ſovereign. Then he gave them bis 


bleſſing and made them preſently withdraw, leſt 


his mind ſhould be diſeompoſed by the tears of 
his children! He diſmiſſed even his phyſicians, 


who, in that extremity, continued ſtill to flatter 
him with hopes of life, that he might ſpend his 
* moments without diſturbance in fixing his 
thoughts wholly upon God. Thus he died 


15 1560. peaceably, in the arms of his ſervants, in 


ie ſeventieth year of his age. His body was 


Sept. * carried to Upſal, where his funeral 
| . was ſolemnized with public orations 


and panegyrics, with the tears of all his ſubjects, : 
and with the grateful remembrance of his pot 
and glorious aShons: 74h; | 
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His advancement was merely the effect of his 
valour; but though he was born a ſubject, he 
reigned with as abſolute a power, as if his birth 
had intitled him to a crown. He altered the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and made the laws of the 
kingdom and property of his ſubjects depend in- 
tirely upon his pleaſure; and yet died adored by 
the people, and admired by the nobility. The 
introducing of Lutheraniſm into the_ kingdom 
has left a ſtain upon his memory, that expoſes 
him to the juſt cenſures of thoſe who reflect up- 
on the fatal conſequences of that revolution. His 
guilt may indeed be leſſened by a charitable con- 
jecture, that at firſt he only intended to reform 
the abuſes of the clergy, or at moſt to employ 
part of thoſe vaſt eſtates, which at that time were 
poſſeſſed by the biſhops, in the neceſſary defence 
of the kingdom. But though a fault of this na- 
ture will not admit of any apology, it muſt be 
acknowleged, that in all other reſpects he de- 
ſerves the praiſe and admiration of poſterity. He 
left his kingdom in peace with all his neighbours, 


| ſecured by a league with France, and enriched by 


a flouriſhing trade with all the nations of Europe : 
the revenues of the crown were much augment- 
ed, the public treaſury full, and the arſenals well 
furniſhed : there was a conſiderable navy in the 
ports, the frontier places were fortified ; and in 
a word, Sweden was in a condition to ſtrike her 
enemies with terror, and inſpire her allies with 
rel Ht, . 
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0 F THE 


Swepisn HisToxr. 


II IS TORIANS are uſually fo fond of the re. 
putation of their country, and are apt to 


aſſert the antiquity of its original with ſo extra- 
vagant a zeal, that a conſidering perſon will hard: 
h venture to depend upon the authority of the au. 
thors of antient chronicles, and the accounts they 


bave left us of theſe diſtant and obſcure ages. If 


they can find, amony the antient heroes, or even 
among the firſt inhabitants of the world, a perſon 
whoſe name has the leaſt affinity to that of their 
country, they conclude immediately that he was 
the founder of their nation, and eſtabliſh the 
truth of their hypatheſt s upon the credit of a force 
ed etymology, But in my opinion, there are no 
writers that are either ſo credulous or partial as 
thoſe who have publiſhed an entire body of the Swe- 
diſh hiſtory : for if we may give credit to their 
relations, that kingdom is the antienteſt monarchy 
in Europe. They tell us that Magog, Noahs 


 - grandſon, travelled from Scythia to Finland; and 


From thence coaſted the Bothnick gulph to Goth- 
land, where he ſettled his ſon Gethar or Geog, who, 
according to theſe hiſtorians, was the firſt prince 
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of the Goths, and the founder of the race of their 


tings. Twill not undertake, in this place, to de- 


cide that celebrated queſtion, Whether Sweden be. 
the original habitation, or only a colony of the an- 
tient Goths ? But theſe opinions are aſſerted by 
ſeveral authors. But- I am fully ſatisfied, that 
it would be a difficult taſk to give a clear and di- 
ſtinct account of the firſt inhabitants of Sweden, 
from whence they came, and when they began to 
ſettle in that country. Nor would it be leſs diffi 
cult to prove, what theſe- antient chroniclers ſeem 
to ſuppoſe, that Sweden was governed by kings al. 
moſt as ſoon as it was peopled ; for it is probable, 
that the fathers and heads of families were the 
firſt princes of the earth, and that men did not 
voluntarily ſubmit to a monarchical government, 
till they were convinced, by a long experience, of 


| the inconveniencies of a _ and mm lie 


_ | 

But, PR ing ſome antient ehe had 
faithf ully preſerved the names of the ſzveral lords 
that have governed Sweden, ſince the original 
foundation of that monarchy : who can tell whe» 
ther they were kings, or only princes of ſome par- 
ticular country, or, perhaps, judges and captains 
in their reſpective juriſdiction? And it is even not 
improbable, that thoſe princes and captains, whoſe 
names arepreſerved, were contemporary, and at the 
fame time governors of ſeveral provinces : and that 
the reaſon why hiſtorians ranked them in a ſuC+ 
cefſive order, was, that they might have a longer 
feries of kings, to fill up their chronology, In the 
mean time it is certain, that there is no fixed Era 


8 . noho ſignalized their ſtrength and pretended still by 
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to be found in the. hiſtory: of Sweden, till about 
the middle of the twelfth. age. ;: before which time 
the relations of that country are full of darkneſs 
and confuſion, the hiftory is intermixed with fa. 
 bles, and embelliſhed with fiftitions wonders, ex. 
tracted from old legends, or antient ſongs in he. 
| roic verſes." which were rue only annals oy” thoſe 
$4 times. . n 1 ine 
7 200 Tee 4 Pay airs of thoſe remote Ages are 
ag repreſented either as giants or magicians, 


6 #þen robberies, and all the moſt barbarous effect. 
. X of fury and revenge. ' Juſtics and honeſty were 
- fo far from being practiſed, that the very names 
of theſe virtues were not known among thoſe rude 
and uncivilized nations. Force was the ſupreme 
law; the power and violence of an oppreſſor in- 
_ titled him to the reſpect and eſteem of the people, 
and it was reckoned inconſiſtent with the honour 
'of a prince to marry a:princeſs, before he had ra- 
wiſhed. her. The killing of a wild braſt in the 
faght of the gazing rabble, or the ſurprizing and 
afſaſſinating of an enemy in his houſe, were look- 
ed upon as exploits worthy of immortal honour : 
aud a fortunate murderer was not only admired 
as ahero. during his 4, but adored, as a deity of 
h Aran) enn ene een 
However, I hodgls Fit 0 3 the reader 
| with a catalogue of thoſe antient monarchs, as 
' they ſtand recorded in the Swediſh chronicles, be- 


ginning with Eric I. who reigned two thouſand 


years before the birth of qur- Saviour, if we may 
give credit ta the aſual\ cynpatation of thoſe. who 


C0 
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laue compiled the annals of that kingdom. I have 
marked. the chronology according to the opinion of 
thoſe authors: but I dare not undertake to war- 
rant the truth of their relations, till the confi ſro on 
and uncertainty of the ſtory begins to be leſſened 
by the nearneſs of the reſpect, and the exatineſs 
of the Swe 


The Fububs 2 f SWEDEN. 


Eule. I. e Mundi, . 


1222 prince s birth is altogether unknown to 

us, nor are we better informed of the 
means he uſed to make [himſelf maſter of his 
country, or of what paſſed under his govern- 
ment. Some authors relate, that he ſent conſi- 


derable colonies to the iſlands of the Cimbric 


cherſoneſe, which at preſent are part of the king- 
dom of Denmark; but the Daniſh hiſtorians will 
not acknowlege the truth of a ſtory that ſeems to 


have been invented by ſome Swediſh writer, to 


raiſe his country to the honour of antiquity, and 
at the ſame time to a kind of n over the 


nenn nations. 4 


. „ 
n * 


Comes, FTI Gran, 5 Bloxx, 


GETHAR, GYLSO. 2200. 


We have no account of the reigns of theſe 
princes, and the very fable is here at a ſtand; 
only their names are preſerved. By ſome au- 


thors TT are Red judges : : not is it koa 
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whether they governed at the ſame time, or ſuc- 
_ ceſſively in ſeveral provinces of the kingdom. 


An at * Pour 8 years ; "ORR which 
tbe fabulous hiſtory is altogether fel lent, 


Ornexx, 2600, 


A famous magician, commanded the winds 2; 
he pleaſed, aſſumed the form of any wild beaſt 
and had intelligence of what paſſed in the remote 
places, by the means of two domeſtic demons, 
The report of his wonderful {kill kept his ene- 
mies in awe, and inſpired his ſubjects with ſo 
profound a veneration and reſpect for him, that 
after his deceaſe they enrolled him among the 


gods. The ſtories of magicians and witches 
_ found an eaſy admittance into the belief and ad- 


miration of thoſe credulous and ignorant * | 


HunBLvs. | 2637. 


Ir we may rely upon the teſimonyof the Swe- 
diſh hiſtorians, this prince ſettled his eldeſt fon 
Dan in the Cimbric Cherſoneſe, who left his 
name to the country. He ſent Norus, his ſecond 
fon, to the northern provinces, where he found- 
ed the kingdom of Norway. One may eaſily 
perceive, that this ſtory is founded upon the af- 


finity of the names Dan with D and No- 


rus with ee 


S16TRVG. 2712. : 


| Hiſtory i is altogether ſilent concerning the for- 


tune and adventures of che poſterity. of Humblus: 


b: 
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only it is obſerved by the Swediſh authors, that 


Sigtrug uſurped the ſupreme power. It is plain, 
that at that time there was no ſettled form of go- 
vernment in Sweden; and it is probable the 


crown was only hereditary, when the ſons of the 
deceaſed king were ſtrong enough to maintain 


themſelves in that ſtation ; nor were they advanc- 
ed to it, till they had ſignalized themſelves by 
ſome boid and extraordinary exploit, 


SUu1BDAGER, 2821. 


King of Norway, conquered Denmark from 
Gram, king of Cepers. The Swedes, charmed 


with his valour, or awed by his power, choſe. 
him for their ſovereign ; by which election he 


was advanced to the ſovereignty of the three - 


northern kingdoms. This prince, according to 
the Swediſh hiſtory, is the firſt Ro upon 
whom the crown was conferred. 


HasrinunD, 2891. 


Son and ſucceſſor of Suibdager, was ſlain in a 


battle againſt the Danes. 
Urro, 2939. 


- 


Sion and ſucceſſor of Haſinund, carried on the 
war againſt the Danes with ſucceſs; but at laſt 


Hading king of Denmark, under colour of an 
interview. for a treaty of peace, drew him into a 


| Place, where he cauſed him to be aſlainated. 


HunN1G,. 2683. 


| Uflo's brother and ſucceſſor, abc a bloody war | 
which he undertook againſt the king of Denmark, 
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to revenge the death of his brother, changed, of 


a ſudden, his violent hatred againſt his ene. 
my into an excels of friendſhip. A ſolemn peace 
was concluded betwixt the two princes, with 3 
ſolemn oath on both ſides, that upon the death 
of either, the other ſhould not ſurvive him. It 
happened not long after, that Hading was falſely 
reported to have been aſſaſſinated by his own 
daughter ; which Huning believing, reſolved to 
die according to his promiſe, In purſuance of 
this deſign, he regaled his friends and the chief 
perſons of the kingdom with a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment, and at the concluſion of the feaſt, be- 

ing drunk, be threw himſelf into a deep tub full 
of mead, where he was drowned. Hading was 
vexed at the news, but reſolving to imitate the 
. generoſity of his friend, he very courageouſy 
| banged himſelf in the ſight of all his people; if 
there be any credit to be given to thoſe antient hi- 

ſtories, or rather to the hiſtories of: thoſe antient 


 REGNER, 3031. 


The ſon and ſucceſſor of Huning, was made 
| king of Sweden, notwithſtanding all the oppo- 

ſition of his mother-in-law Torilla. He govern- 
ed his ſubjects with much equity and moderati- 
on: but theſe peaceful virtues were ſo far from 
procuring him the love and eſteem of a cruel and 
barbarous people, that he was ſighted and con- 


_ temned, becauſę he would not gratify their {a- 


vage humour by plundering the neighbouring 


countries, and, perhaps, alſo becauſe he was 


— 
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too — to cauſe his private enemies to be 


ee 


t 300 © 


The ſon and ſucceſſor of Regner, was a warlike 
and daring prince, and undertook ſeveral fortu- 


nate expeditions againſt the Finlanders, Ruſſes, 
Eſthonians, and Curlandians: after which he at- 
tacked Roe, king of Denmark, whom he killed 


at the head of his army. He purſued the vi- 


Qory with ſo much vigour, that he made himſelf 


maſter of the whole kingdom: but he did not 
long enjoy his conqueſt ; for the Danes revolting 


at the inſtigation of Helgo, Roe's brother, Ho- 
thebrod was routed and killed, and the Swedes 
were expelled out of Denmark. Theſe pretend- 
ed conqueſts of kingdoms were only inroads made 
by the victorious party into the enemies country. 
For ſince there were no places of ſtrength where 
garriſons could be left to ſecure the conqueſt, a8 
ſoon as the victorious army retired with their 
booty, the conquered nation took up arms, and 


choſe a new pes. or captain to command them. 


ArtiLA 1. 3125. 


| e his fatlier Hothebral: a 8 
the mother of Rool, king of Denmark. But that 
match, inſtead of produeing a laſting peace be- 


tween the two kingdoms, and a good under- TS 


ſanding | betwixt the kings, ſerved only to re- 

kindle the war with greater fury than ever. The 

Jn of Sweden, having ſized upon the treaſu- 
Pp 
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338 of Chronological Abrigenent 
xy of the king her huſband, fled to her ſon in 
Denmark. Attila, incenſed at her perfidiouſneſs, 
invaded Denmark with his forces, and routed the 
Danes. Root was defeated and killed by one of 
the Swediſh generals; and H other, Attila s bro- 
ther, was made king of Denmark. 


Horne x, 3174 


King of Sweden and 1 "NF the 
Danes, who revolted at the inſtigation of Balder, 
a prince of that nation ; after which he. marched 
ke againſt the Ruſſes, but loſt his life in that expo: 


dition. - 


Rob ERIC. 3252. 


"This Rs Oe revenged his fathers 
death by the defeat of the Ruſſes, and ſubdued 
4 nlani lers, Wendl, _ Sclavontans. 


ArriLa u. 3336 


The ſon ak ſucceſſor of Roderis ; 3; he fooght a a 
ſingle combat at the head of his army with Fro- 
ia, the general of the Daniſh forces,” and killed 
hitn, 'Frovia: left two ſons; who, as ſoon as they 


were grown up to age, went to Sweden, and of. 


fered their ſervice to Attila, pretending to be ſol- 
diers of fortune. They were received into the 
King's houſe, whom they aſterwards 8 


| 10 e death of eit father. 
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Bor wir, CuintEs 20 Gian Ton- 
DON, Gornan, Apoteuvs,, Al cor, 
| Ex1c 1 Lixponr. 3351. „ 


The fabulous chronology mentions ouly the . 


names of theſe nine princes, without relating 


their adventures, or ſo much as the 0 of 
their reigns. 2 


A ARIC, 9 


Under this prince's reign, the Swediſh monar- 
chy was. divided into two kingdoms; Alaric 
reigning in Sweden, and Geſtiblind in both the 
Gothlands. This diviſion, and the neighbour- 
hood of two barbarous nations, occaſioned bloody 
wars betwixt them. Alaric, according to the 
cuſtom of thoſe times, challenged Geſtiblind to a 
ſingle combat; who declined it by reaſon of his 
age, but offered to ſubſtitute Eric prince of Nor- 
way, Who was come to his aſſiſtance. The two 
champions fought with all the fury and obſtinacy 
that men are capable of, when they reſolved either 
to conquer or die. Alaric was flain ; and Geſti- 
blind, to reward Eric's valour, not only gave 
him the crown of Sweden, but appointed him 


his ſucceſſor in the kingdom of Gothland; by 


which means theſe two crowns were not long af. 5 
ter r feunited 00 the head of that Prince. 


1 


Ke. arnamed the Wiſe. | 3537. he 


"i prince lived i in a profound peace, and ap- 
p plied himſelf wholly, to the adminiſtration of ju⸗ 
$4.42 $5.8 Ts (2:53. 'P 3 
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"Nice, and the execution of the laws. This pro- 
cured him the ſirname of Wiſe, which he prefer. 
ted to that of Brave or Courageous, though he 
really deſerved the latter by the valour he ſhew. 
ed in he combat he fought with a Alaric, 


* 
* 


. LD AN I. Anno Chriſti, 43. 
The ſon and ſucceſſor of Eric the Wiſe he 


ſignalized himſelf in the wars of . and 
reſtored Fricdelef, king of Denmark, to his fa- 


* 


ther's throne, from which he had been expelled 


by an ulurper. Returning to Sweden at the 
head of a victorious army, he reſolved: to make 
his will the only ſtandard and rule of his govern- 
ment. Upon which his ſubjects revolted, his of. 
ficers and ſoldiers forſook him, and he was at 


laſt =: to death by the malecontents. - 


” * oe 
o % C N — 
a + # 


\$1wann, 100. 


Halden s ſon, was owned for his 1 upon 
condition. that none ſhould be moleſted about the 


death of his father. Under this prince's reign, 


the Goths were again ſeparated from the Swediſh 


' monarchy, and choſe for their king a prince cal 


led Charles,, of the family of their antient kings; 


| wh o, to eſtabliſh his authority, made a league 


with Harald king of Denmark, and gave him his 


daughter in marriage. Siward, to prevent the 


ill conſequences of that confederacy, gave his 
daughter, Ulvilda, to Frotho, the king of Den- 
murk's brother, who, , by reaſon of tis valour, 
Was more reſpected among the Danes, than the 
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king his brother. Theſe croſs matches kindled 


a civil war in Denmark, and Frotho was ſupport- 
ed by thoſe who admired, and endeavoured to 


imitate his bravery. He fought with the king 


his brother, routed his army, and ſlew him with 
his own hand in the heat of the fight. King 
Herald left two ſons, Haldan and Harald, who, 
to revenge their father's death, ſurprized Frotho 


in his houſe, burnt him alive, and ſtoned queen 
_ Ulvilda. This furious piece of revenge, which 


was eſteemed by thoſe barbarous people as a moſt 


brave and generous action, made all the Danes 


unanimouſly reſolve to follow the young princes. 


They marched into Sweden, gave battle to king 


Siward, cut his army in pieces, and flew him in 


the right. 


Exc Iv. 169. 


The two victorious brothers divided their con- 

ueſt; Denmark falling to Harald's lot, and 
Bede to Haldan's. But the Swedes {et up Eric, 
Siward's gandſon, againſt Halden; which occa- 
fioned 5 a new civil war. Eric obtained ſeveral | 
victories on land; but Harald coming with a great 


fleet to his brother's aſſiſtance, routed Erie's na- 
vy, who, rather than ſubmit to his enemies mer- 


cy, threw himſelf i into the ſea, , 


e 5 1 Hu L DA *. H. 18% 1 

d Eric, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, when the crown and dominions of 
* vanquiſhed ries” were DR the conquer. 
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or's reward. This prince ſlew, with his own 
hand, two monſtrous giants, and fought after. 
wards alone againſt Siward and his ſeven ſons, 
whom he killed in a ſingle combat. Such great 
exploits procured him the admiration of the 
Swedes, who celebrated his praiſe in their heroic 


ſongs, and after his deceaſe ranked aki among | 
their greateſt heroes. 


Un GUI v. 194. 


This prince, who was already king of the 
Goths, was appointed by Haldan for his ſucceſſor 
to the crown of Sweden. But the Swedes, re- 
folving to maintain their privilege of chuſing their 
own maſter, elected Raguald. One battle decid- 

ed the difference, in wah TO was flaw by 
19 8 9 


en UALD. 203. 


| . prince, not contented with the . 

defeat 5 king Unguin, purſued Siguald. his ſon 
to Denmark whither he had retired ; Who, being 
aſſiſted by the Danes, gave him battle j in Seland, 
and killed him with his own. hand at the head 
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He Steele his father Roguald, and content- 
ed himſelf with the poſſeſſion of the crown, with- 
out undertaking any conſiderable attempt. He 
bad four ſons who reſided in the court of Den- 
| * where they occaſioned great diſorders, If 


e » „ 
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we may believe the chronicles, it was the uſual 


cuſtom of young princes in thoſe times to travel 


through the neighbouring countries in queſt of 
hazardous adventures, to ſignalize their courage 
and valour. To kill a giant in a fingle combat, 
or a wild beaſt in the preſence of a king; to car - 
ry away a young princeſs, and to debauch or ra- 


viſh a queen, were reckoned among their nobleſt 


exploits, and worthy of immortal honour. And 
the bold hero, at his return to his country, was 
always preferred before the reſt of his brothers, 
when the throne n vacant by his father's 
death, 


| Hagan, 226. 


This prince, during the life of his Father 
Amund, invaded Denmark, routed king Sigar 
in a pitched battle, and put the whole country 
under military execution, to revenge the death 
of his brothers, who were killed by the king of 
Denmark's order. He was advanced to the throne 
after his father's death, and had the good fortune 
to die in peace; nor was the tranquillity of his 
reign diſturbed by any civil or N war. 


081 * Nr. 230. 


"Mk was the ſon. of Gether, king of: Norway, 
and obtained the crown of Sweden by election. 
To revenge bis father's death, who was: aſſaſſi- 
nated by the Norwegians for his cruelty, he en- 
tered that kingdom at the head of his army; and 
n _—_ be-vhole 0 wah, 1 = 
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ſword, without ſparing either age or ſex, he ap- 
pointed his dog to reign over them, as reckon- 
ing them unworthy to obey a man. Perhaps this 
ſtory is a mere fable, occaſioned by a punning 
alluſion to the name of the perſon whom he in. 
truſted with the government during his abſence; 
though, if we conſider the wild and barbarous 
genius of that age, it may not improbably be 
ſuppoſed that he gave the title of viceroy to a 
real dog. Nor will that act of revenge ſtem 
more ſurprizingly extravagant, than the fantaſti- 
i. cal humour of a certain Roman empe- 
— ror, who made his horſe a On x 


Af val 235. 


This prince, being one of the molt conſider- 
able perſons of the Swediſh nation, was choſen 
king after the death of Oſten. He defeated the 
' Ruſſians, and made them tributary to the crown 
of Sweden, He n in 11 hers a ſhort reign. 


1 Ty 60. 240. 
He was con king after the Avik of kits fa. 


ther Alver, and fixed his reſidence at Upſal, 


which he made the capital city of the kingdom, 
His ſucceſſors oftentimes aſſumed the title of kings 
of Upfal to.'diſtinguiſh themſelves from other 


petty ſovereigns, 'who founded little ann 


in a ſe era ee of che * 


5 262. 


e has only preſerved the name of this 


ks, without — us with his actions, 
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or with the length of his reign : nor are the ſuc- 
ceeding princes, for a hundred years, ſo much as 


-- GM GE 1 378. 
He was fo incenſed at his brother Olaus for 
admoniſhing him of his wife's infidelity, that he 
became his declared enemy. But the quarrel was 


| ſon decided by the death of ee who was 


killed by Olaus. 


GERMUNDER, 382. 
The ſon and ſucceſſor of Ingell. He declared 


war againſt Harald king of Denmark, his brother- 


in-law, who, finding himſelf unable to ſuſtain ; 
the ſhock of ſo potent an enemy, begged a peace, 


and having obtained it, deſired Germunder to 


make a viſit to the queen his ſiſter. Immediate- 
ly that unfortunate prince diſbanded his army, - 
and went to the court of Denmark, where he was 
apprehended, and afterwards hanged by thecom- 
mand of the treacherous Harald, in the fight of 
his vaſſals, whom he invited to be witneſſes _— 
that diſmal ſpectacle. 

lt was not the cuſtom in thoſe days to exchange 


hoſtages; the king kept no guards, nor did their 


houſtiold confiſt of a numerous train of officers. 
During the war they were ſerved by the princi- 
pal perſons of the nation; but as ſoon as a peace 
was concluded, every man retired to his own 
houſe, and left the prince alone with 172 family 
and domeſtic ſervants. 5 
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5 | Haguin, Rinco, 307 

No aner Was this young prince able to bear 
arms, but he reſolved to revenge his father's 
death upon his faithleſs marderer. In order to 
the effectual execution of that deſign, he uſed 


2 5 


more than ordinary diligence in levying forces, 


and entertained all the ſtraggling adventurers that 
would enter inte his ſerviee. ..'The neighbouring 
nations engaged in the quarrel according to their 
various intereſts, or the deſigns and inclinations 
of their ſovereigns: the 'Bngliſh, Iriſh, and 


Saxons declared for the king of Denmark, and 


Haquin was aſſiſted by the Norwegians, | Curlan- 
gians, and Eſthonians. The, two, contending 
princes armed all their. ſubjects, and even the 
women, were inſpired with a generous ambition 
to obtain a ſhare both in the hazard and glory of 


; © important an action. Hetha commanded 2 
company of women in the. Swediſh. army, and 


Viſna marched under the Daniſh ſtandards. At 
laſt the two armies came to a deciſive battle, in 
Which Harald Was killed; and the victorious 
Haquin, having made himſelf maſter of Denmark, 
_ entruſted Hetha, with the government of that con- 
quered kingdom. HI iſtorians obſerye, that the 
king of Sweden owed his victory to the valour of 
the Dalecarlians, who Inhabit 0 one of the north- 
ern Provinces of that cou untry. 
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dued a ſeditious party that rebelled againft him, 
and after all was s afortugately killed oY a ll 
ox at hunting, = 


Gornnn. 405. . 


He | ſeized _ carried away. the daughter of 
Anand, , king of Denmark, and conquered Scho- 
nen and Haland which, belonged: to the Danes. 
At laſt he was killed by his own ſubjects, who 
revolted againſt him for eſtabliſhing ſome new 
laws that ſeemed to encroach on the privileges 

and Es of the nation. | 


Aves 1. 422. 


ether u was e by his ſon Adelus, whoſe 
reign is remarkable for his ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt the Danes to revenge the death of his 
ſiſter,, who loſt her life by the ill-grounded jea- 
| louſy of her huſband, Jammeric, king of Den- 
mark. The king of Sweden invaded Denmark, 
and beſieged that cruel prince, who was no leſs 
odious to his own ſubjects than to his enemies. 
lammeric was taken after a ſiege that laſted ſome 
months, and his legs and arms were cut off by 
the victorious Swedes, who pillaged his treaſures, 


and reunited the provinces of Schonen, Haland, 


0 — nenden 


| | 8.34 437. 5 
A | This prince loſt both his crown and his life by | 

endeavouring to impoſe a tax upon his ſubjects; 
for chat fierce people, who were extreme) jed = 
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lous of their liberty, were ſo incenſed againft a 
prince, whom they looked upon as an oppreſſor, 
that having ſurprized him in his houſe, _y burnt 
him and his whole family. 

It is plain from this inſtance, and hom the 
hiſtory of the preceding kings, that the fate of 
thoſe princes ſeem to be in the power, and to 
_— —_ the rb of = W 


"Fs 


ade + AR. 453. 
„ Füiſtor ins relate, that Gothland es at that 


F. time ſubject to a diſtinct king, who had a daugh - | 


ter of admirable beauty, which is the uſual cha- 
rater of all the princeſſes that are mentioned in 
thoſe antient hiſtories. Snio, king of Denmark, 
and Ingomar, king of Sweden,” were both capti- 
vated by the charms of that young beauty; and 
though the former was more agreeable to the 
daughter, the latter was preferred by the father, 
who made the king of Sweden happy in the poſ- 


crown for her dowry. © The king of Denmark 
could not patiently bear the loſs of ſo conſider- 
able a prize: be entered Sweden at the head of 
an army, and having vanquiſhed his rival, he 


cy, followed the conqueror of her huſband. But 
Ingomar was rather irritated than diſeouraged by 
his misfortune: he made new levies, invaded 
Denmark, routed and killed Snio, and was ſo 


that the difficulty of the conqueſt ſerved only to 


ſeſſion of his miſtreſs, with the reverſion of a 


ſeized on the fair queen, who, without reluctan- 


far from ſcrupling to receive his beautiful wife, 


"nn the pleaſure of the victory. At laſt be 
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was wa in a war bribed he > ungertgak 9 5 
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| Re II. 460. 1 | q 
Here there is a long interruption in the Swe- 
diſh hiſtory ; for though the names of the princes 
who governed that kingdom from the year 460, 
to the beginning of the ninth age are preſerved, 
the memory of their actions is entirely loſt ; nei- 
ther do we find in the chronicles ſo much as an 


7 account ur of their fuuilles. 


530 By ORN II. 81 6. 
. ri of *this prince may be reckoned a 
conſiderable æra in the hiſtory of Sweden: for 
the emperor, Lewis the Gentle, ſent Angſarus, 
biſhop of Breme, who preached the Chriſtian 
doftrine in that kingdom, and converted ſeveral 
petty kings. But notwithſtanding all the labours 
of that prelate, idolatry prevailed in the kingdom 
till the end of the tenth age, when the people be- 
gan to erect churches) to the honour of the true 
God, under the reign-of king Olaus the tributa= 
1 805 -who TROP ann the Chriſtian ere 


Biaur- une. 824. 


"This prince, perceiving that the people were | 
very numerous, disforeſted the woody and un- 
tiled * and beſtowed them on his ſub. Wy 
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jects, who, by way of acknowlegement, were 
obliged either to pay a certain tribute, or to af. 
fiſt the king on harſe-hack in time of war. From 
hence we may reckon the original of the fiefs of 
this kingdom, which at firſt held immediately of 
the crown, but were afterwards uſurped by the 
clergy and nobility. King Braut-amund did not 
long enjoy the advantage of this new ſettle. 
ment: for his brother Sivard rebelled againſt 
him, and killed him at the head of his gam, in 
Ihe third your of his reign. | 


S1vard IL. 827. 


The ede immediately placed the crown on 
the head of the victorious rebel, while he was 
yet ſtained with the blood of his brother and ſo- 
vereign : for in thoſe days force was the ſupreme 


law, and a fortunate malefactor was praiſed and 


rewarded for a crime that would. have been ſe- 
verely puniſhed if it had not been attended with 
ſucceſs. Sivard, ſeeing himſelf fixed on the 


throne, invaded the Norwegians, whom he ſur- 


prized before they could put themſelves in a po- 
ſture of defence: he pillaged the whole country, 
raviſhed the moſt beautiful women, and after he 
had fatiated his on luſt, left them to be abuſed by 
the chief captains of his army. But theſe barbari- 
ties were in ſore meaſure expiated by the ſpeedy 


vengeance that overtook the i impious tyrant: the 


Norwegians, animated with deſpair and fury, made 


head againſt their oppreſſor; the very women ran 


to arms, andSivard himſelf fell by che hand of one 
el thoke hereines whom he i aan 


— 
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Pom: to her injured virtue, and 0 the honour of 
the nation. 


20 7 


Heron. 834. 


, 


This p prince. had. A daughter who was 1 2 
complete beauty; Regner, king of Denmark, 
demanded her for his wife; but the king of Swe- 
den, according to the uſual cuſtom of thoſe times, 
would not beſtow, the princeſs upon him till he 
had, ſignalized his courage, by ae againſt 
the country about U pfal. Regner acce epted che 

condition, flew the two bears, and received the 
dear recompenee of his valour. Some authors 
relate, that theſe pretended, bears were two rob- 
bers, who made a terrible hayock in the country, 
and for that reaſon were called wild beaſts by the 


people. : 
my | | CnanLtes VI. 356. 


«a, 


4 Be was elected by the unanimous conſent of 
the ' Swedes, | Herot's children being excluded 
from the ſucceflion. : One of the ſons of the. de» 
ceaſed king was incited by his brother-in-law, 
Regner king of Denmark, to oppoſe the pre- 
tended injuſtice of that election. Great prepa- 


rations were made on both ſides, and at laſt they 


came to a decifive battle, which put an end to 
the diſpute by the death of both the competitors; 
But though neither of the two contending parties 
could boaſt of their ſucceſs; Regner looked upon 
the defeat of both as an important victory, and 


during the —_— en mew wes, ene 
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BIORN IV. 868. 


Biorn was the ſon of Regner, king of Den- 
mark, and grandſon of Herot, king of Sweden. 
He endeavoured to make himſelf the abſolute 
maſter of his ſubjects, and treated them as con- 
quered ſlaves. But he was at laſt convinced of 
the impracticableneſs of that attempt, and that 


be had to do with a people who loved their li- 


berty too well to ſuffer a ſtranger to deprive them 


of it; for they took up arms againſt their op- 
Preſſdr, and forced him to d retire to Norway. 


* INGIALD. 940. 


1 After Fa flight of Biorn, Ingiald, the grand- 


fon of Braut-amund, was advanced to the throne 
at the deſire of the whole nation. It is ſaid that 


he was nouriſhed in his youth with the hearts of 
wolves, to make him ſtrong and fierce; and that 
his temper and actions were ſuitable to his food 


and education. The inauguration of the prince, 
and the ceremony of taking poſſeſſion of the 


crown, conſiſted at that time in a ſplendid feaſt, 
to which all the principal perſons of the kingdom 
were invited by their new ſovereign. As ſoon as the 
entertainment was over, a large veſſel called Bra - 
gagebar was filled with wine, which the prince 
was obliged to drink up before he mounted the 
throne. Then he ſwore ſolemnly to extend the 


limits of the kingdom, and to make his enemies 
feel the weight of his word. Ingiald took this 
oath at his acceſſion to the crown, which was ac- 
companied with all the uſual ceremonies. Moſt 


3 
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of the provinces in the kingdom were at that 
time ſubject to diſtinct kings, who only paid ho- 
mage to the king of Upſal when they were over- 
awed by his power. Ingiald, according to the 
cuſtom, invited them to the ſolemnity of his co- _ 
ronation, and regaled them with a great deal of 
magnificence; but the ſcene was changedat night: 
for the king of Upſal, reſolving to rid himſelf of 
ſo many petty ſovereigns, who ſeldom owned 
his authority but when they were forced to obey 
him, ordered them to be burnt in the houſe whi- 
ther they retired after the feaſt, and immediate- 
ly ſeized upon their eſtates, and on the govern- 
ment of their provinces. This open violation 
of the law of nations, and of the public liberty of 
Sweden, rendered the king ſo odious to his peo- 
ple, that when his dominions were invaded by 
the king of Denmark, they refuſed to aſſiſt him. 
Thus he ſaw in himſelf a memorable inſtance of 
the vanity of -a mere titular ſovereignty, and of 
the weakneſs of a king that does not reign in the 
hearts of his ſubjects. The Daniſh army ad- 
vanced without oppoſition, and the unfortunate 
Ingiald, fearing leſt he ſhould fall into the hands 
of his enemy, burnt MIT in his houſe _— 
his whole family. LOL 21 
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OLavs TrATELIA. 9975 


The arname of Tratelia was given him, be- 
cauſe, in imitation of king Braut- amund, he dif 
foreſted ſeveral lands, which he beſtowed as fiefs 
2 ry. mp 4 —_—_ "ONE ambſt * the . 
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ground in the kingdom was at that time tributa · 
| rp 6 to the crown. | 


| InGo II. 900. 


The ſon and ſucceſſor of Olaus. He was a 
peaceable prince, and conſequently deſpiſed by 
his fierce nee who n in * but 
war. 


Eu 10 VI. 907. 

He owed his advancement to his own ſubtilty, 
and to the ſuperſtition of the Swedes, who took 
him for a profound magician. He perſuaded 
them that the winds and tempeſts were at his diſ- 
poſal, and by that means eaſily gained the re- 


ſpect and admiration of a rude and barbarous Nas 


3 Exrc VI. 3 whe Vidtorious, 917. 
This prince is ſomewhat better known in hi - 
Rory than his predeceſſor. He croſſed the Bal- 
nee ſea with an army; made a deſcent in Livonia, 
and ſubdued that province. He enlarged his domi- 
nions with the addition of the provinces of Scho- 
nen and Haland, which he conquered from the 


Danes; and after a long ſeries of victories died, | 


beloved of his ſubjects, and feared by his * 
daun and « enemies. 


C43 x 0” & 1 10 


«1 p Exic VII. 8 f 


5 Was e ee by two prieſts, called Adel- 
3 Steven, who came from Hamburgh to 


preach the Chriſtian doctrine in Sweden; and 
e his zeal by ent the idolatrous tem- 
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ple at Upſal to be demoliſhed. But the people, 

| looking upon that action as a facrilegious con- 

tempt of their gods, aſſaſſinated the king and the 

two German miſſionaries; ſo that both he and 

they ſeem to have a juſt right to the glorious title 
of martyrs. 


Oravs the Tributary. 980. 


He ſucceeded his brother Eric, and was fo far 
from being diſcouraged by that prince's cruel and 
untimely death, that he made open profeſſion of 
the Chriſtian religion. Some authors reckon him 
the firſt Chriſtian king of Sweden, - becauſe under 
his reign there were ſeveral churches built to the 
honour of the true God, and the people were ge- 
nerally converted tothe Chriſtian faith, by the mini · 
ſtry of certain Engliſh prieſts, Who, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming purity of their zeal, were accuſ- 
ed of promoting their own intereſt, and carrying 
on their politic deſigns under the ſpecious pres 
text of propagating. the goſpel. For it was by 
their advice that Olaus made his kingdom ſubject 
to the holy ſee, and obliged his ſubjects to pay a 
certain tribute to the pope which was commonly 
called Peter's pence. But his ſucceſſors ſoon grew 
weary: of that religious bondage, and abrogated 
an impoſition that was found to be burdenſom 
to the DER. and a to the crown. 

As MUND the Burner, 1019. 


The. ou and ſacteſſie af Olm: He was 515 
eee Burner, becauſe he ordained that 


* 
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when any man injured his neighbour, his houſe 
ſhould be burnt; from whence it may be obſery. 

ed that the Swedes were ſtil] a very rude and bar. 

barous people about the beginning of the eleventh 


age. This prince was killed in a battle againſ} 
Canut the Rich, Ling of Denmark, 


AMUND SLEMME. 1031, 


The difference betwixt the crowns of Sweden 
and Denmark concerning Schonen was termi 
nated by a treaty to the prejudice of the former, 
which made the king odious to his ſubjects. For 
they could not endure that he ſhould acknow- 
lege that province to belong to the crown of 
Denmark, which they had always reckoned a 

part of Gothland. It is almoſt impoſſible to read 
the hiſtory of theſe nations without obſerving the 

many advantages that a crafty politician has over 
a blunt ſoldier: for there is hardly one treaty re- 
corded in' their chronicles; in which a conſidering 
reader may not find ſeveral remarkable inſtances 
of the ſubtilty of the Daniſh miniſters, in the 
management of the negotiations. Their wit did 


more execution than the Swediſh - valour; and 


with one daſh of a pen they could eaſily heal the 
wounds they nme, 1 7 heed Ion. of their 
enemies. N 1 


- 941 1 
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Ha u IN "the Red. 1041. 


After the death of Amund there was a warm 


diſpute abdut the election of a new king. The 


_ Swedes voted for Stenchil, . whoſe mother was 
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Olaus the tributary's daughter: and the people 

of Gothland declared unanimouſly for their coun- 
tryman, Haquin, who was the ſon of a peaſant, 
but celebrated for his valour and courage. How- 
ever, the two competitors ſubmitted to a friend- 
ly agreement, though in thoſe times ſuch con- 
troverſies were wont to be decided in a ſingle 
combat. Haquin, who was already very antient, 
reigned firſt, and left the crown to Stenchil, who 
was appointed to ſucceed him. 


\ STEXCHIL II. 1059. 


lle made it his principal care to execute the 
* laws and defend the eſtabliſhed religion; but the 
kingdom did not long enjoy the bleſſing of ſo 
wiſe and pious a prince. He left two ſons, who 
contended ſo eagerly about the ſucceſſion, that 


they took up arms, and” were both killed in the 
diſpute, - 


INGO Ui. 1061. | 


The whola walls a the eleftion of a 
prince, who was worthy of their eſteem and af · 
fection; for he was not inferior to his predeceſſor 
either in piety or juſtice; He made an expreſs 
hw to aboliſh idolatrous Kerifices, and enidea- 
voured to curb and ſubdue ſeveral petty tyrants 
that oppreſſed the people, but he periſhed in the 
attempt; for he was firprized- in his houſe, and 
barbarouſly murdered he the e diſaffeQted Leg. 
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HALSs TAN, 1064. 


: 7 er his brother Ingo. He was natural. 
ly of a mild and gentle temper; he took plea. 

ſure in doing good, and even had the prudence 

and good fortune to. make the Swedes love and 
admire theſe peaceful virtues. 


3 P, 1080. I 


| Succeeded his father Halſtan both in his tg 
nity and virtues. Here the chronicles begin to 
take notice of the illuſtrious family of the Fal- 
quingians, who were intruſted with a very con- 
| fiderable ſhare in the frm by Focral ſuc- 
1 . 


Tas: rv.. . 


e his father Philip, and imitated his 
predeceflors in his zeal for the advancement of 
religion, and the care he took to adminiſter ju- 
ſtice, and put the laws.in execution againſt ob- 
ſtinate offenders. He was poiſoned by ſome 

; Oftrogoth lords who dreaded his power and j Ju. 
ſtioe. 


Uudeer the "hs I aſt als. "Gas opel a 


profound and uninterrupted peace. This may 
be. juſtly reckoned the golden age of that mo- 
narchy, during which, the public tranquillity 


was neither diſturbed by civil nor foreign wars. 


Andit ought to be obſerved that the people owed 
their W to the viſdom and moderation of 
thoſs princes, who were equally careful to ab- 


ſtain from . the dominions of their neigh 
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bours, and from incroaching upon the liberty 


and privileges of their ſubjects. 
: RAGUATL D. 1129. = 
The Swedes were of too fierce and active a 
temper to reliſh the ſoft delights of peace, They 
reſolved to ſupply the vacancy of the throne by 
advancing a prince that would furniſh them with 
an employment more ſuitable to their genius ; 
und in purſuance of that reſolution, made choice 
of Raguald, merely on the ſcore of his ſtrength 
and of the largeneſs of his ſtature. But they were 
"ſoon convinced of their imprudence in lodging 
the ſovereign authority in the hands of a cruel and 
violent prince, who hated and contemned the laws 
and privileges of his country, and made it his only 
care to extend the prerogative of the crown, and 
to eſtabliſh an arbitrary and deſpotic power, in 
a country where the kings were almoſt only con- 
ſidered as the captains or generals of the people. 
They loved a warlike prince, but could not en- 
dure a tyrant; and ſince he treated them as 
llaves, they reſolved to treat him as an ene- 
my. According to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
when the king entered into any province, he 
received hoſtages from the inhabitants for the 
ſecurity of his perſon, and was obliged to give 
| hoſtages for the ſecurity of their privileges. But 
the fierce and haughty Raguald, ſcorning to imi- 
tate his predeceſſors, entered Weſt- G othland in 
arms; and the people, reſolving to maintain iv 
important a ceremony, aſſaulted that impetuous 
prince, and killed tam in his 14 1 
their territories. 
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Sven II. 1140. | 


Raguald had mortified the Swedes ſo effectu. 
ally, and they were ſo ſenſible of their impru- 
dence i in advancing a prince of his temper to the 
throne, that they reſolved to proceed with more 
caution in the choice of a ſucceſſor. Suercher 
was elected by the unanimous - conſent of the 
whole nation, and was both an exact admini- 
ſtrator of juſtice, and a zealous promoter of reli- 
gion. But the quiet and happineſs of his reign 
was diſturbed by the extravagancies of his leud 
and unruly ſon, who was a profeſſed enemy both 


to the religion and laws of his country. He made 


an irruption into Haland at the head of a com- 
pany of robbers and other licentious villains, the 
Wicked inſtruments of his criminal paſſions ; and 
ſeizing on the wife and ſiſter of the governor 
of that province, abuſed them in a moſt barba- 
rous manner, and afterwards expoſed them to 


the brutiſh luſt of his followers. The Danes tooæ 


up arms to purſue the raviſher ; the Swedes would 
not aſſiſt a prince whom Ho. looked upon as the 
ſcandal of their nation; and Suercher ſoon after 
received the melancholy news of the death of his 
unhappy ſon, who was attacked and killed by the 


Danes, with his infamous retinue. Nor was this 


the only diſaſter that befel the unfortunate Suer- 
cher; for he was aſſaſſinated i in his fled by a com- 
pany of diſaffected perſons, as he was going to 
church with his family and ſervants. The illu- 


ſtrious family of the courts of Brabe reckoa their 


deſcent from this — 1 


The 


4 
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diſh A is more certain and exact᷑. | 


EAI IX. 1150. 


Alder the death of Suercher, the voices were 
0 equally divided at the election, and each of the 


oppoſite parties maintained their choice with ſo 


much heat and obſtinacy, that Sweden was again 


ſeparated into two diſtinct kingdoms. The in- 


habitants of both the Gothlands voted for Charles 


the ſon of Suercher; but the reſt of the Swedes 
declared for Eric, whoſe poſterity enjoyed the 


ſovereign authority for the ſpace of 200 years. 


His valour recommended him to their choice, 
and his piety procured him the title of a faint af- 
ter his death. Ie entered Finland at the head 
of an army; but that expedition was not ſo much 
an effect of his ambition or deſire of glory, as of 


his zeal for propagating the Chriſtiam religion. 


Nor did he content himſelf with opening a way 
to the miſſionaries who were ſent thither to preach 


the goſpel, but became an apoſtle himſelf, and 


cation, to complete the converſion of that peo- 


ple. He collected the antient laws of the kings 


dom into. one body, and added new edicts or 
ſtatutes that were of excellent importance for the 
advantage and ſecurity of the public: but theſe 
peaceful virtues were ſo far from gaining the 


hearts of a people that were accuſtomed to live 


by robbing and ee each other, that they 
2 
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Ip . extremely incenſed againſt their religious 
prince for attempting to eſtabliſh and execute the 


laws of juſtice and equity, at a time, and in a coun. 


5 try, in which force and power were reckoned 


ſufficient arguments to excuſe, and even to juſti 
fy, injury and oppreſſion, The devout king Eric 


was barbarouſly aſſaſſinated by his ſeditious ſub- 
jets; and the king of Gothland was ſuſpected 


of . i _ ng with the re- 


Cu ARLES vn. 1162. ; 
The ks advanced this prince to the throne, 


that the two Gothlands might be re-united-to the 
crown. He took all poſſible care to keep his ſub- 

| jets from ſuſpecting that he had a hand in the 
death of his predeceſſor. In purſuance of that 

_ deſign, he began to-exerciſe his regal authority 

by ordaining, that all the laws of St. Eric ſhould 


be punCtually oblgrved: he recalled Canut, that 


prince en, who, ar his father's death, had made 
Bis eſen pe into Norway: and to remove all the 
Pretexts that Might be uſed for embroiling the 


kingdom itt civil war, he made a law, that Ca- 


nut ſhould inherit the crown after his death, and 
that for ever afterwards the king ſhould be choſen 
| by turns out of the two royal families. After 


wards he erected ſeveral monaſteries, to gain the 
eſteem and affection of the people, who were al- 


ways extremely fond of ſuch external” marks of 
=_ and devotion. 


He ene an embaſ't0 Roms to den fon 
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pope Fa III. the title of archbiſhop, and 


- the pallium, for the biſhop of Upſal, who 
| was primate of the kingdom. The pope was 
eaſily prevailed to grant, or rather to ſell, him the 


favour he deſired, according to the uſual maxims 


of the court of Romez, and that prelate was in- 


veſted with the archiepiſcopal dignity, on condi- 


non that the eſtates of all thoſe who died with- 
out children in · the kingdom - ſhould be en» 
tail&'upon the holy ſee: but the Swedes ſoon © © © 
grew weary of that religious ſlavery, and freed 


Goalie from ſo burdenſome a tribute, pd 


5 nur. 1168. 
Tong King Genie had, bed a Galowes lüb 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion upon this prince, his am» 


bition could not be ſatisfied with the proſpect of 
a & crown in reverſion. He levied forces in Nor: 
way, and reſolving at once to recover the throne, 


| and revenge the death of his father, he i 


Sweden, routed king Charles Killed. bm A . 


battle, and by that victory made himſelf maſter of 
the kingdom. „ 


extirpate the whole race of his 


ſince it was never ia the power of a tyrant to-& 15 

cure his uſurpation but by the death of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, all the cruel diligence. with which he per · 
ſecuted the family of the late king, could not 


hinder the Swedes from electing Suercher, the fon 
of that prince, according to the law by which 


it was ordained, chat the co Randes Mad a. 


e e 40. 1710 
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r \Sozncunn Hl. 1192. 


N prince, imitating the barbarous policy of 
ths predeceſſor, ordered an exact ſearch to be 
made for all the relations and poſterity of St. Eric, 
But one of thoſe princes eſcaped his fury, and 


raiſed an army to make head againſt his perſe· 
. . Ng 


3 


. 2270 K 1211. | 


He defeated king Suercher in a battle, * af. 


ter that prince's death obtained the crown, which 


at that time was always the reward of the con- 


queror. As ſoon as he Was fixed upon the throne, 
he endeavoured to make a friendly agree ment 

with the family of his predeceſſor: in order to 
Which he offered to re-eſtabliſh the law that was 


made by king Charles for regulating the ſucceſ- 


ſion; and to convince the poſterity of that prince 


chat he really deſigned to pid the treaty in exe- 
cutioh, he appointed John, the fon of Suercher, 
to ſucceed Him, excluding his own ſon, prince 


Eric, who W obliged tõ content himſelf with a 


diſtant proſpect of inheritlig the crown after the 
| ſs of "ew _ 


ory 4 
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. a 6 Jous 1. 1220. 
202 hay: 


ey e "ek „ in Livonia, . en · 


deavoured by force of arms to make the Eſthonians 


renounce the idolatry that prevailed among them: 
but the people of that country, looking upon 


- their forced converſion as a fort of ſlavery, took 


47 a — * 
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up arms, and drove the Swedes out of their pro- 
vince. In the mean time king John died in the iſle 
of Wienſingſo, after he had nnn years. 


= 
be EI KI. calted the Statamerer. 1223. c 
0 He was the fon of Erie X. and obtained the 


poſſeſſion of the crown without the leaſt effuſion 
of blood : it may be reckoned a very rare in- 
ſtance of moderation, that a royal family ſhould 
fo tamely diveſt themſelves of the ſovereign au- 
thority, and ſuffer a prince of another houſe to 
mount the throne without oppoſition This mo- 
narch had occaſion, during his reign, to perform. 
| a very important piece of fervice to the regency 
of Lubeck. The Danes beſieged that city with a 
numerous army, and ſhut up the port with an 
iron chain, which was defended by à potent 
fleet. But when the city was reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity, the king of Sweden ſent a con- 
ſiderable number of ſhips manned with ſoldiers 
under the convoy of ſeveral men of war; who 
beat the Danes, opened a paſſage through their 
fuadrons,, broke the chain, with which the 
mouth of the river Trave was blocked up, reliev- 
ed the city with men, proviſions, and ammuni- 
| tion; and by that ſeaſonable and important ſup- 
| ply delivered the republic from the Daniſh yoke, 
The regency, as a teſtimony of the public gra- 
titude for ſo Ggnal a deliverance, ordained that 
the Swediſh merchant-ſhips ſhould, from that 
time, be exempted from the payment of cuſtoms 
and due. „ 
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WarlDEMAR, 1251. 


The family of king Suercher ſhould haws had 


their turn in the election, by virtue of the trea- 


5 ty concluded with the houſe of Eric: but it ſeems 


the Swedes had either forgotten or neglected that 
agreement; for though Eric the Stammerer left 
no iſſue, they elected Waldemar the ſon of that 

rince's ſiſter, and of Jerl or count Birger, who 
was general of the Swediſh forces during the pre- 
ceding reign. It may, perhaps, appear ſtrange 
that the ſon, though an infant, was preferred 
before his father; it is plain, from the Swediſh 
hiſtory, that though the kingdom was always e- 
lective, it was the perpetual cuſtom of the people 


to chuſe a prince of the royal family, preferably 


to all the other lords in the kingdom. In the 


mean time the count or Jerl Birger was intruſted 
with the care of the government, during the mi- 


© nority of king Waldemar: and that wiſe lord, 


Who was his own ſon's miniſter, made it his 
principal care to raiſe the honour and authority 
of the crown. He concluded a peace with the 
neighbouring princes, and then applied bimſelf 
wholly to the contriving and purſuing of thoſe 
maxims that might make him abſolute in the 
kingdom. He built and fortified the city of 
Stockholm, inſtituted good and uſeful laws, and 
exacted a punctual obſervance of them. Upon 
advice that ſome lords began to grow Jealous of 


his authority, and to complain that he made an 
Muſe of it, he ſuppreſſed thoſe br rooding com- 


0 by ordering the princi oe fomenters 
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of them to be beheaded, Afterwards he married 


the king his ſon to Sophia, the daughter of Eric 
king of Denmark, that the authority of his fa - 

mily might be ſecured by ſo powerful an alliance. 
As ſoon as the young prince was of age, he ad- 
vanced his father from the dignity and title of a 


Jerl to that of a duke, as a recompence of his pa- 


ternal care; and by his father's advice; he creats 
ed his beaches Magnus prince of Sudermania, 
Eric prince of Smaland, and Benedict prince of 
Finland. Birger, having ſetiled his family, and 


eſtabliſhed his ſon upon the throne, died not long 
after; and the peace and happineſs of * 


ended with the life of that great man. 
King Waldemar, repenting his kindneſs to the 
princes his brothers, endeavoured to deprive them 


of the eſtates he had beſtowed upon them 


by way of appenage, eſpecially duke Magnus, 


whom he accuſed of aſpiring to the crown. 


Theſe animoſities occaſioned a furious inteſtine 


war, which was fomented by the Danes, andends 
ed in the defeat and abdication of king Walde- 
mar, who was taken priſoner, and after he had 


reſigned the crown retired with his Daniſh auxi- 
Uaries to — in the province of Schonen. 


Macnxus: L41148. 
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The merit of this prince entitled him to ihe 


ves of the crown, which his brother was 
neither: able to preſerve nor worthy to enjoy. In 


the beginning of his reign, he made it his bu- 


fineſs to increaſe his revenues and diminiſh, his 


charge, as the * * to eftabliſh his autho- 
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368 A Chronological Abrigement 
rity. He made fo ſtrong an intereſt in the con- 

vention of the eſtates, that the ſovereignty of all 
. «the mines in the kingdom, and of the four great 
lakes, Meler, Wenar, Weter, and Hielmer, and 
all the duties or rents of the disforeſted lands, 
: were ſolemnly veſted in the crown. ' ” 
This wiſe prince made uſe of ſo conſiderable 


5 an angmentation of his revetues to ſecure his au 


thority againſt the natural inconſtancy of a na- 
ton, that could neither live without a king, nor 


' ſubmit to the dominion of a potent or reſolute 


prince. He invited ſeveral German lords to his 
court, and advanced them to the principal of. 
fices in the kingdom. The promotion of theſe 
ſtrangers, and the intereſt which the king had 
- In foreign countries, made the Swediſh lords ex- 
 wemely uneaſy, and at laſt irritated them to ſuch 
a degree that they aſſaſſinated all the Germans. 
Tybe king was highly incenſed at ſo bold an acti- 
on, but had the prudence to conceal his indigna 


tion: in the mean time he made feeret levies, 


and as ſoon as he faw himſelf in a condition to 
execute his revenge, he. ſurprized. the malecon- 
tents, and cauſed their principal ringleaders to 
de beheaded. The ſpirit of rebellion feemed to 
be quite extinguiſhed by the ſeverity of ſo terrible 
a blow; and that wiſe and daring' prince would 
have certainly eſtabliſhed his authority upon ſuch 
ſure foundations, and advanced it to. ſo great a 
height, that he might have bequeathed: an abſo- 
| lute power to his children, if che accompliſhment 
of his deſigns had not been prevented by his 


— n e eee Eric, and 
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Waldemar, the eldeſt of whom was not eleven | 
yeals old. 75 
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During the minority of this prince, the care 


of the government was intruſted to Torckel 


Enutſon, who made himſeif maſter of Carelia, 
took Hexholm from the Ruſſes, and fortified 
Wiburgh, to cover the neighbouring places from 
the incurſions of that people. After the king 
was of age to undertake the management of af- 
fairs, he married Meretta, the daughter of Eric, 


king of Denmark; prince Waldemar his bro- 


ther took to wife the daughter of the regent 
Enutſon, and prince Eric married Ingeburgh, the 
daughter of Haquin, king of Norway. This 


prince was ſo far from being deterred by che fate 
ol his uncle king Waldemar, that he ſeemed re- 


ſolved to follow the ſame methods which occaſi- 


oned all the diſorders that diſturbed the reign of 


that prince. He ſeized on the tithes, and im- 
priſoned ſome biſhops, who took the liberty to 
complain of his incroaching on their privileges. 
Nor did the princes his brothers meet with à bet- 
ter treatment; for inſtead of ſuffering them to 
live unmoleſted in their reſpective governments, 
he endeavoured to make them depend abſolutely 
on the court, and to reduce them to an entire 
ſubjection to his arbitrary commands. The in- 
jured princes, perceiving the general diſfatisfaQti- 
on of the people, took up arms, and were fol- 
lowed by all thoſe who were offended at the pu- 
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iolation of their liberty and privileges. In 
"oo mean time the king levied forces to oppoſe 
the deſigns of his brothers, and was aſſiſted by _ 
his brother-in-law, the king of Denmark: but 
finding himſelf unable to reſiſt the prevailing fa- 
Ron, he reſolved to execute his deſigns by trea- 


chery, ſince he could not depend upon the ſuc: 
ceſs of his arms. In purſuance of that unmanly ; 
. geſolution, he invited his brothers to court, un. 
der the pretext of a ſincere reconciliation ; and 
as ſoon as he made himſelf maſter of their per- 


fons by that infamous ſtratagem, he ordered 
them to be caſt into a dungeon, ee wen 


ane 2o-dinch./- 


The Swedes, abborring thebaſeneſs andiinhs 


; b lowereign, took up 
ums immediately, advanced Magnus, the ſon of 
Auke Eric, to. the throne, and marched in pur- 


ſait of king Birger, who had the misfortune to 


ſee his army defeated, and his ſon taken priſoner 


by his enemies. That unhappy prince was made 
a ſacrifice to the fury of the incenſed multitude, 
who cut off his head to deliver Magnus from ſo 


| dangerous a competitor - and his miſerable fa- 


ther dreading the ſame fate, fled to Denmark, 


- Where he dic in an obſcure and/fgnorinion | 
werreat. | e honor 
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